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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The present work has been undertaken with the view of 
supplying what has been felt as a desideratum in schools, — a 
History of Palestine, with accounts of the geography of the 
country, and of the customs and institutions of its ancient inha- 
bitants, such as have been introduced with much advantage in 
recent school histories of other nations. 

The HiSTOBT has been written expressly for its present use, 
and is in no respect an abridgment of the author's larger 
work. The Pictorial History of Palestine, In the Introductory 
Chapters much assistance has been obtained from the Biblical 
Archaeology of Professor Jahn, and from a variety of other 
sources, — ^the whole being illustrated by the results of such 
acquaintance with Oriental customs as the author^ s former 
residence in the East enabled him to acquire. 

The sketch of the modern history of Palestine, from page 
250 to the end, is taken, with some necessary adaptation, from 
the article *' Palestine'' in the Encyclopsodia Britannica, with 
the permission of the proprietors, to whom the present work 
belongs. 



IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Questions por Examination have been added to the 
several chapters bj the Rev. Alexander Reid, A.M., who has 
also revised the proof sheets, and has throughout afforded the 
author the benefit of his great educational experience. 

Although primarily intended for the use of schools, the book 
will be found well suited for general purposes, being a complete 
Manual of Jewish History and Antiquities, and as such pro- 
per to accompany the Sacred Volume as a popular digest of, 
and commentary on, all its material facts. 

J. K. 

LoNDOH, 13th September 1843. 
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INTEODUCTION. 



PABT L-HISTOEICAL & PHYSICAL GEOGEAPHT. 



SECTION L-HISTOBICAL GEOGEAPHT. 

A 



NAMES. 

PALESTINE has, in different ages, been known by various 
names : — 

1, In Scripture it is called, by way of pre-eminence. The Land;* 
every region being pre-eminently the land or country of its inha- 
bitants. It is also called, distinctively. The Land of the successive 
proprietors or occupants of the whole country, or of particular parts 
of it : — as, 1. The Land of Canaan ; from Canaan, the youngest son of 
Ham, and grandson of Noah, among whose eleven sons the country 
was divided^ after the Confusion at Babel (Gen. x., 6, 15) : — 2. The 
Land op Israel ; from the Israelites, the posterity of Israel (Jacob), 
who drove out the Canaanites, and settled there : — 3. The Land of 
Judah; a name which was at first restricted to the domains of the 
tribe of Judah ; but was afterwards applied to the separate kingdom 
formed by the tribes of Judah and Benjamin (Psalm Ixxvi. 1) ; and at 
last, under the form of Judjea, to the whole country. 

2. The name Lord's Land, or the Land of God, occurs frequently 
in the Old Testament, and bears a peculiar force when understood ' 
with reference to the fact that, under the Hebrew constitution, God 

* Often translated " The Earth," in English versions. 

B 
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Himself was the king of the land, and the sovereign proprietor of 
the soil (Lev. xxv., 23). The name Holy Land, does not seem to 
have heen employed hy the Jews until after the Captivity (Zech. 
ii., 12). They used it with reference to the fact, that the land was 
chosen hy God to he the inheritance of His people, and the seat of 
His worship. Christians, among whom also the name is in com- 
mon use, have, at the same time, regard to its being the scene of 
the acts and sufferings of Christ and His Apostles. The Land of 
Promise (Heb. xi., 9), is a name given with reference to the promise 
which God made to Abraham, that He would bestow this land on his 
children. 

3. Palestine may now, from general use, be regarded as the 
proper geographical name of the country. It is derived from the 
Philistines; who obtained possession of a very important part of the 
land, and appear to have given their name to the whole of it in the 
time of Moses (Exod. xv., 14). 

1^ QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What is Palestine called in Scripture, by way of pre-eminence t Why is it called 

the Land of Canaan t From whom was it called the Land of Israel ? To what 
was the name Land of Judah successively applied ? 

2. What gives peculiar force to the name Lord's Land, or Land of Grod ? When was 

the name Holy Land first employed f Why was it so called by tlie Jews? To 
what also have Christians regard, when they use this name t Why was this 
country called the Land of Promise ? 

3. What may now be considered as the proper geographical name of the country ? 

From whom is this name derived t 



DIVISIONS. 

1. The divisions of Palestine were different in different ages. — In 
the time of the Patriarchs, the country was divided among the tribes 
or nations descended from the sons of Canaan. The precise locality 
of each nation is not, in every case, distinctly known ; but the map 
exhibits the most probable arrangement. Here it is sufficient to men- 
tion that the Kenites, the Kenizzites, and the Kadmonites lived 
on the east* of the Jordan (Gen. xv., 18-21) ; and that, on the west 
of that river, or in Palestine Proper, the Hittites, the Perizzites, 
the Jebusites, and the Amorites, abode in the hill country of the 
south (afterwards belonging to Judah); the Canaan ites — ^properly 
so called — in the middle, across the country, from the sea-coast to 
the river Jordan ; the Giroashites, along the eastern border of the 
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* lake of Gennesareth; and the Hivites in the north, among the 
southern branches of the Lebanon mountains. The southern part 
of the coast was occupied by the Philistines, and the northern 
part by the Phcenicians. 

2. In the time of Moses, when the Israelites prepared to enter 
Canaan, the distribution of the nations on the west of the Jordan 
had undergone very little change ; but, on the east of that river, we 
find the three principal territories to have been Bashan, in the 
north, — that is to say, east and north-east of the lake Gennesareth ; 
GiLEAD, in tlie middle ; and, in the south, on the east of the Dead 
Sea, the Land of Moab, so called from one of the sons of Lot, 
who settled there. There are traces of the name of Gilead in the 
time of Jacob. 

3. ^fter the Conquest, the land was distributed by lot among the 
tribes. The particulars of this distribution will be best seen by refer- 
ence to the map. Judah, Benjamin, Simeon, and Dan occupied 
the south; Ephraim, half of Manasseh, and Issachar, the middle; 
and Zebulon, Naphtali, and Asher, the north. Reuben, Gad, 
and the other half of Manasseh, were settled beyond Jordan, in 
Bashan and Gilead. This distribution was in no way affected by 
the division of the country into two kingdoms, which took place 
after the death of Solomon. The boundary line between them was 
the northern limit of the tribe of Benjamin. 

4. After the Captivity, we hear very little of the territories of 
the tribes, for ten of them never returned to occupy their ancient 
domains. 

5. In the time of Christ, the country on the west of the Jordan 
was divided into the provinces of Galilee, Samaria, and Judsea. 
Galilee is a name which occurs repeatedly in the book of Joshua 
(zxi., 32) ; and very often in the later history. It was applied 
to that part of Palestine north of the plain of Esdraelon or Jezreel. 
This province was divided into Lower or Southern, and Upper or 
Northern Galilee. The latter section was also denominated Galilee 
of the Gentiles (Matt, iv., 15). Samaria occupied nearly the middle 
of Palestine ; but, although it extended across the country, it did not 
come down to the searshore. Judjea, as a province, corresponded 

* to the northern and western parts of the ancient kingdom of that 
name; but the south-eastern portion formed the territory of Idu- 
MJSA. On the other side of the Jordan the divisions were, at 
this time, more numerous and less distinct. The whole country, 
generally, was called Peraa, and was divided into eight districts or 
cantons, namely: — 1. Per a a, in the more limited sense, which was 
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the southernmost canton, extending from the river Amon to the ' 
river Jabbok : — 2, Gilead, north of the Jabbok, and highly popu- 
lous : — 3. Decafolis, or the district of ten cities, which were Scytho- 
polis or Bethshan (on the west side of the Jordan), Hippos, Gadara, 
Pella, Philadelphia (formerly Rabbath), Dium, Canatha, Gerasa, 
Raphana, and, perhaps, Damascus : but there is not much certainty 
with regard to the ten cities from which the region had its name : — 
4. Gaulonitis, extending to the north-east of the Upper Jordan and 
of the lake Gennesareth: — 5. Batanjea, the ancient Bashan, but less 
extensive, east of the lake Gennesareth : — 6. Auranitis, also called 
Itur^a, and known to this day by the old name of Hauran (Ezek. 
xlvii., 16-18), to the north of Batanaea and the east of Gaulonitis: — 
7. Trachonitis, extending to the north of Gaulonitis, and east from 
Paneas (Csesarea Plulippi) and the sources of the Jordan, where it 
was separated from Galilee (Luke iii., 1): — 8. Abilene, in the 
extreme north, among the mountains of Anti-Libanus, between 
Baalbec and Damascus. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Among whom was the country divided in the time of the Patriarchs? What was 

the probahle locality of each of the tribes or nations ? 

2. What had undergone very little change, when the Israelites prepared to enter 

Canaan f What were die three principal territories on the east of the Jordan ? 

3. How were the tribes distributed throughout the country t What did not in any 

way affect this distribution! 

4. Of what do we hear very little after the Captivity t How many tribes never re- 

turned t 

5. How was the country on the west of the Jordan divided in the time of Christ ? 

Where were the provinces respectively situated? What was the country 
beyond Jordan called? Into how many districts or cantons was it divided? 
and what were their names and situation ? 



BORDERING NATIONS. 



The bordering nations mentioned in Scripture, are the Philis- 
tines, Ph(£Nician8, Moabites, Ammonites, Midianites, Edomites, 
and Amalerites. 

1. The Philistines, although they were settled in Palestine in 
the tune of the Patriarchs, were not Canaanites but strangers, who 
had probably migrated, or had been expelled, from Egypt. They 
drove out the Avites, a Canaanitish tribe, and established them- 
selves in their room, in the small strip of territory on the south-west 
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coast, from a point below Joppa to Graza. Here they maintained 
themselves for many generations, and, at times, made their power 
felt in the interior and in the south, long after the land of Canaan 
had been conquered by the Israelites. Their chief towns, each the 
seat of a distinct state or republic, were Gath, Ekron, Ashdod, 
Ascalon, and Gaza. 

2. The Phceniciams, although Canaanites by origin, were not 
among the doomed nations whom the Israelites were ordered to 
expel. In fact, their presence was rather useful than otherwise to 
the Hebrew nation; and very friendly relations subsisted between 
them, which were much to the temporal advantage of both nations. 
The Phcenicians needed the products of the soil, which the Israel- 
ites raised in abundance; and the Israelites wanted the various 
commodities which the traffic of the Phoenicians afibrded, and for 
which they were glad to exchange their com, wine, and oil. This 
intercourse was chiefly with the southern states of Tyre and Sidon, 
the more northern states being little noticed in the history of the 
Jews. As a nation, the Phoenicians occupied the northern portion 
of that extended plain along the coast, the southern portion of which 
was in the hands of the Philistines. 

3. MoAB and Ammon were the descendants of the two sons of 
Lot, the nephew of Abraham. They established themselves in the 
country to the east of the river Jordan, in territories from which 
they expelled the aborighial inhabitants, the gigantic races of the 
£mim and Zamzummim. The Moabites had their territory to the 
east of the Dead Sea and the lower Jordan; and the Ammonites 
lived to the north-east of Moab. The chief town of the Moabites 
was Ar, or Rabbath-Ammon, or Areopolis, as it was afterwards 
called, situated upon the south bank of the Amon, some ruins of 
which may still be traced. 

4. The MiDiANiTEs were descended from Midian, the fourth 
son of Abraham, by his second wife, Keturah (Gen. xxv., 1-2). 
Their territory lay to the east and south-east of that of the Moab- 
ites. They seem to have been a more pastoral and less settled 
people than the Moabites, in alliance with whom we usually find 
them acting. By the time that history introduces us to them, they 
appear to have become wholly idolatrous (Num. xxii., 2-7; xxxi). 
Another tribe of Midianites was established about the head of the 
eastern arm (Elanitic Gulf) of the Red Sea; among whom Moses 
found refuge when he fled from Egypt. They appear to have been 
a branch of the same stock, although it has been thought that the 
name of Cushites, which is sometimes given to them (Num. xii., 1 ; 

b2 
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Hab. iii., 7), indicated a descent from Midian, the son of Cuib. 
Tliig, bovever, might be ascribed to their occupation of a territory 
unially conudered ai belongiag to Ctuh or Ethiopia; and it is an 
argument in favour of their descent trom Abraham, that these 
Midianitea atill retained, in the dme of Moses, the kuovledge of tbe 
true God, which tbe world in general bad lost. These distant 
Midianites had little connection with the Jewish history after the 
time of MoKB. 




5. Tbe Edohiies were descended from Edom, or Esau, the son of 
Ibubc and brother of Jacob. They were settled in tbe mountains of 
Seir, which extend along the eastern aide of tlie great valley of 
Arabab, between the Dead Sea and the Elanitlc Gulf. In a valley 
among these mount^ni, the remains of Petra, the chief city of 
Edom, have only lately been digcovered, and have been viewed 
with much wonder on account of the beautiful tombs and other 
monuments hewn in the surrounding clifts. While the land was 
comparatively depopulated, during the Captivity of the Jews in 
Babylon, the Edomitei established themselves in the south-eastern 
parts of Judroa, whence, as already mentioned, that quarter came 
to be called IdnmaMi, or the country of the Idumeeans or Edomites. 
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6. The Amalekites were descended from Amalek, the son of Ham 
and grandson of Noah. They were the most bitter enemies of the 
Israelites, by whom they were at last exterminated. We find them 
first in the fertile valleys near the foot of Mount Sinai (Exod. xvii., 
8-16) ; and afterwards on the southern borders of Palestine. They 
seem to have been a pastoral people ; and in that quarter there is 
a much larger extent of fine pasture grounds than was, until lately, 
supposed. 

All these nations have long been extinct ; some before, and others 
very soon after the final dispersion of the Jews. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. From what country did the Philistines migrate t In what part of Canaan did they 

establish themselves ? What were their chief towns ? 

2. What were the Phoenicians by origin! What did they exchange with the 

Israelites ? What part of the country did they occupy ? 

3. Who were Moab and Ammon? Where did they establish themselves? Where 

were the territories of the Moabites and Ammonites? What was the chief 
town of the Moabites ? 

4. From whom were the Midianites descended? Where did their territory lie? 

Where was another tribe of Midianites established ? 

5. From whom were the Edomites descended ? Where were they settled ? What was 

the name of their chief city ? Where did they establish themselves during the 
Captivity of the Jews t What was this part of the coimtry afterwards called ? 

6. From whom were the Amalekites descended ? Where do we first find them ? and 

where afterwards ? What kind of people were the Amalekites? 
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MOUNTAINS. 

1. Palestine may be regarded as a mountainous country. The 
mountains are the most lofty and imposing in the north, where the 
ridges branch off from Lebanon. To the north of the great central 
plain of Esdraelon, the eminences take the form of rounded hills, 
except towards the valley of the Jordan and its lakes, where the 
scenery has a stem and abrupt character, with deep ravines, tall 
clifl^, and numerous caverns. — The principal mountains are Leba- 
non, Hermon, Tabor, Carmel, Ebal, and Gerizim. 
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2. Lebanon. The Lebanon mountaiiia consUt of two ranges, 
which come down, parallel to each other, from the north, and extend 
their louthem branches intA Paleattne. Tliey enclose between tbem 
an extengive valley, called in Scripture "the valley of Lebanon" 
(JoBh. si., 17), and in other books, Ccele-Syria (the encloaed, or 
hollow Syria). 

The outer or western ridge, fronting the sea, into which it pro- 
jects several promontoriea, was called Libanus by ancient writers ; 
while to tlie raner, or eastern range, Wonting the plains of Da- 
mascus, they gave the name of Anti-Libanus. But these distinctions 
are not found in the Bible, where the name Lebanon is applied 
to both ranges. Of the two ridges, Libsnus is the lofUest; and on 
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its highest points, and in the fissures facing the north, snow may 
be found all the year round. Hence the ancient inhabitants ob- 
tained the snow with which they cooled their drinks in summer 
(Pro7. XXV., 13). This snow is not, however, in sufficient quantity, 
nor does it give a sufficiently marked appearance, to account for the 
name of the White Mountain, which is, in Hebrew, the meaning 
of Lebanon. The name must rather be ascribed to the general 
appearance of the mountains; for they are composed of whitish 
limestone; and the surface, as it reflects the light, exhibits every- 
where a whitish aspect. The mountains of the western Lebanon 
are cultivated in terraces; and this region is now, as it was for- 
merly, full of villages and people. 

3. Mount Hermon was the northern limit of the territory of 
Israel beyond Jordan (Deut. iii., 8; iv., 48; Josh, xi., 3-17; xiii., 
11), and the Psalmist speaks of it and Tabor as the representatives 
of all the mountains of Israel (Psalm Ixxxix., 12 ; see also cxxxiii., 
3; Sol. Song, iv., 8). This mountain is properly a prolongation of 
Anti-Libanus, and now bears, in Arabic, the name of Jebel-es- 
Sheikh, the Sheikh's Mountain, Its top is usually stated to be 10,000 
feet above the Mediterranean, and during the whole year is par- 
tially crowned with snow or rather ice, which, as it lies in the 
ravines, presents the appearance of radiant stripes, around and 
below the summit of the mountain. This range must not be con- 
founded with another Mount Hermon (distinguished as Little Her- 
mon), in the plain of Esdraelon. 

4. Tahor is, in many respects, the most remarkable mountain in 
Palestine. It stands apart and alone on the north-east border of the 
plain of Esdraelon, with all its fine proportions, from base to summit, 
displayed at one view. Seen from the south-west, it presents a semi* 
globular appearance ; but from the north-west, it more resembles a 
truncated cone. Its height has been greatly over-estimated. Pro- 
fessor Robinson thinks that it does not exceed 1000 feet above the 
level of the plain. By an ancient path, which winds considerably, 
one may ride to the summit, where is a small oblong plain, with the 
foundations of ancient buildings. The view of the country from this 
place is very beautiful and extensive. The mountain is of lime- 
stone, which is the general rock of Palestine. The sides of the 
mountain are mostly covered with bushes, and woods of oak trees 
(ilex and aegilops), with occasionally pistachio, presenting a beautiful 
appearance, and affording a fine shade. This mountain is several 
times mentioned in the Old Testament (Josh, xix., 12, 22; Judges 
iv., 6, 12, 14); but not in the New. It has, indeed, been said that 
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it was the mountiun on which our Lord was transfigured (Matt. 
xvit.)i but this appeara more than doubtful, {mm tlie fact, that the 
iummit of Mount Tabor was then occupied by a fortified town. 

S. Carmel ii a mountain ridge, ux or eight miles long, stretching 
nearly north and south from the plain of Eadraelon into the sea, 
where it forms the high promontory which encloses, on the south, 
the bay of Acre. It is composed of a whitish stone, in which flinty 
sometimes curiously shaped, are embedded. The height has beeu 
Tsriously stated; but, from comparison, it appears that the etevatioll 
of the highest points is nearly equal to that of Mount Tabor. On 
the east is the river Kishon and the pldn of Eadraelun; on the west, 
a small plun descending to the sea. Oaks and other trees grow 
abundantly on the mountun ; and various wild fruits evince ita 
ancient fertility and cultivation. Indeed, the name of Carmel 
means The Gardm of God, or a very pleasant region. Mount 
Cannel is renowned in the Jewish history; and is often alluded to 
in the imagery of the PropheM (1 Kings xviii., 19 ; 2 Kings ii., 25 ; 
iv., 25; Isa. ssix., 17; xxxii., 1J>; xxxv., 2; Micahvii, 14 j Jer. 
xlviii., 43}. 
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6. Afounti Ebal and Gerhim, from which the Bulemn hleasings 
and cunes of th« Law were declared to the assembled hosts of 
Iireel, are mountains of Samaria, in the valley between which is tlie 
ci^ of Shechem, now called Nahulua (Deut. ixvii. ; Josh, viii., 
30-35). These mountains rise, in steep rocky precipices, ^om the 
valley on each side, apparently to the height of 800 feeL They 




both'appear to be equally naked and sterile, ^though some travellers 
have chosen to describe Gerizim, the mountain of blessings, as fair 
and fruitful, end Ebal, the mountain of curses, as bare and desolate. 
Gerizim is on the south-east, and Ebal on Ihe north-west, side of 
the valley. 



OtEaTlONS E 
n! waatj li Pulestinet 



I EXAMINATION. 
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3. Of what is Mount Hermon the northern limit? What is its Arabic name 1 What 

is the height of this mountain ? With what other mountain of the same name 
must it not be confounded f 

4. Where is Mount Tabor situated t What appearances does it present f^om different 

points of view t What is its height ! What are to be seen on its summit t 
What are its sides covered with ? What is said to have taken place here ? 
What renders this more than doubtful ? 

5. Whkt is the length of Carmel f What does it enclose on the south f What are the 

highest points of Carmel nearly equal to in height? What evince the fertility 
of this mountain ? What is the meaning of the name Carmel ? 

6. Where are Mounts Ebal and Gerizim situated ? What is their height ? What is 

their appearance ? 



PLAINS AND VALLEYS. 



The principal plains of Palestine, are those of Lebanon, of the 
Jordan, of Jericho, of Esdraelon, and of the Coast. 

1. The Plain of Lebanon may be described as a valley, being 
enclosed between the parallel mountain ranges of Libanus and 
Anti-Libanus. Although the greater part of it must have been in 
Solomon's dominion, it can scarcely be deemed to belong to Pales- 
tine Proper,, but its geographical and historical connection with 
that country requires its introduction. This enclosed plain is the 
Ccele-Syria of the ancients, and now bears the name of El-Bekka 
(the Valley). It is about ninety miles in length, from north to south, 
by a breadth of eleven miles, nearly equal throughout, except that 
it widens at the northern end and narrows at the southern. This 
plain is, perhaps, the most rich and beautiful part of Syria. The 
soil is good, and the water abundant from the numerous mountain 
springs on each side; but the concentration of the sun's rays 
renders the summer heat excessive. These are the sources of that 
fertility for which the valley has, in all ages, been renowned ; but 
only a small portion is now cultivated, the rest being left in pasture 
to the Arab tribes. 

2. The Plain of the Jordan, By this name we understand the 
margin of the lakes, as well as the valley watered by the river. 
Here the heat is still greater than in the valley of Lebanon, and, in 
consequence, palm trees and the fruits of more southern climes than 
Palestine, will grow freely wherever there is soil and water. But 
the latter is usually wanting,^ and, therefore, except on the imme- 
diate borders of the river, of the lake of Gennesareth, and of the 
lesser streams, the whole plain is barren and desolate : for the 
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intense heat which causes exuberant fertility wherever there is 
water, consumes the plain wherever water is wanting. 

3. The Plain of Jericho is hut an opening or expansion in the 
plain of the Jordan, towards the Dead Sea. The whole expansion 
takes in the plains of Moab on the east side of the river, and the plains 
of Jericho on the west, and the hreadth across is from ten to twelve 
miles. In fact, the plain of the Jordan is in no other part so wide. 
The large plain of Jericho is partly desert, hut, from the abimdance 
of water and the heat of the climate, it might he rendered highly pro- 
ductive; indeed, the fertility of this plain has heen celebrated in 
every age. Josephus describes it as the most fertile tract of Judsea, 
and calls it a "divine region." He speaks also of its beautiful gar- 
dens, and its groves of palm trees ; and his description is borne out 
by Scripture, in which Jericho is described as " The City of Palm 
Trees " (Deut. xxxiv., 3 ; Judges i., 16). This region also produced 
honey, opobalsam, the cypress tree, (or el-henna), and myrobalanum, 
as well as the common fruits of the earth in prolific abundance. 
The Scripture adds the sycamore tree to the number of its products 
(Luke xix., 4). Of all these productions which so distinguished the 
climate of Jericho, and the greater part of which it enjoyed in 
common with Egypt, very few now remain. Only one solitary palm 
tree lingers in the plain; the sycamores have altogether disappeared; 
the celebrated opobalsam is not known; and the myrobalanum 
alone appears to thrive, being probably the thorny shrub, growing 
wild in the plain, to which the name of zukkum is given by the 
present inhabitants — the modem ** Balsam of Jericho "is an oil, 
extracted from the kernels of the green nut which it bears. 

4. The Plain of Esdraelon is often mentioned in sacred history 
(Judges iv., 13-15, 16; v., 19; 2 Kings xxiii., 29; Zech. xii., 11 ; 
Judith ]., 8) as the great battle-field of the Jewish and other nations, 
under the names of the Valley of Megiddo and the Valley ofJezreel; 
and by Josephus as the Great Plain, The convenience of its extent 
and situation for military action and display has, from the earliest 
periods of history down to our own day, caused its surface, at certain 
intervals, to be moistened with the blood, and covered with the 
bodies, of conflicting warriors of almost every nation under heaven. 
This great plain, exclusive of three great arms which stretch east- 
ward towards the valley of the Jordan, may be said to be in the 
form of an acute triangle, having the measure of thirteen or fourteen 
miles on the north, about eighteen on the east, and above twenty on 
the south-wester In the western portion this plain seems perfectly 
level, with a general declivity towards the Mediterranean ; but in 
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the east it is somewhat undulated by slight spurs and swells from 
the roots of the mountains : from the eastern side three great 
valleys go off to the valley of the Jordan. These valleys are 
separated by the ridges of Gilboa and Little Hermon, and that 
which lies between these two ridges, is the proper valley of Jezreel, 
which name seems to be sometimes given to the whole plain of 
Esdraelon. The valley of Jezreel is a deep plain, and about three 
miles across. Before the verdure of spring and early summer has 
been parched up by the heat and drought of the late sununer and 
autumn, the view of the Great Plain is, from its fertility and beauty, 
very delightful. In June, yellow fields of grain, with green patches of 
millet and cotton interspersed, chequer the landscape like a carpet. 
The plain itself is almost without villages, but there are several on the 
slopes of the enclosing hills, especially on the side of Mount Carmel. 
5. The Plain of the Coast is that tract of land which extends 
along the coast, between the sea and the mountains. In some places, 
where the mountains approach the sea, this tract is interrupted 
by promontories and* rising grounds ; but, taken generally, the 
whole coast of Palestine may be described as an extensive plain of 
various breadth. Sometimes it expands into broad plains, at others 
it is contracted into narrow valleys. With the exception of some 
sandy tracts the soil is throughout rich, and exceedingly productive. 
The climate is everywhere very warm, and is considered rather insa- 
lubrious as compared with the upland country. It is not mentioned 
by any one collective name in Scripture. The part fronting Samaria, 
and between Mount Carmel and Jaffa, near a rich pasture groimd, 
was called the Valley of Sharon ; and the continuation southward, 
between Jaffa and Gaza, was called The Plain, as distinguished 
from the hill-country of Judah. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What enclose the Plain of Lebanon ? What was it called by the ancients? What 

is its modern name? What are the length and breadth of this plain? What 
render it so fertile? 

2. What are included in the Plain of the Jordan ? What will grow ft«ely here, where- 

eyer there is soil and water ? Why is the greater part of the plain barren and 
desolate ? 

3. What is the Plain of Jericho ? From what might it be rendered highly ptodnctiye f 

For what has it been celebrated in every age? What does Josephus call itt 
Whatis it called in Scripture ? What were its products in ancient times ? What 
only appears to thrive on it now? Whatis the modern Balsam of Jericho? 

4. Under what name is the Plain of Esdraelon mentioned in sacred history? What 

are its form and extent? How many valleys go off from its eastern side? 
At what season is the view of it most delightfol? 

5. What does the Plain of the Coast extend between? What sort of soil and clinate 

has it ? What are the different portions of it called in Scripture ? 
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SECTION IIL-WATEES. 



RIVERS. 

1. The Jordan is the only river of any note in Palestine, and be- 
ffldes it there are only two or three perennial streams. The greater 
number of the streams which figure in the history, and find place in 
the maps, are merely torrents or water-courses, which carry off the 
waters in the season of rain, or if they have their origin in springs, 
are spent, in the season of drought, soon after they quit their source. 

2. The Jordan, We should like to consider this river simply 
as the stream issuing from the reservoir of the lake Hoide, but 
custom requires its source to be traced to some one or more of 
the streams which form that reservoir. The two largest streams, 
which enter the lake on the north, are each formed by the junction 
of two others. It is usual to refer the origin of a river to its 
remotest sources; but in this case the largest and longest, being 
the most easterly of the two streams, does not appear to have 
been at any time identified with the Jordan — that honour has 
for ages been ascribed to the western stream; this river has dis- 
tinct sources, at Banias and at Tel-el-Kddi. At Banias (anciently 
Paneas, from, the worship of Pan) a stream issues from a spacious 
cavern, under a wall of rock, at the base of the Heish mountains. 
Directly over the cavern and in other parts, in the face of the per- 
pendicular rock, niches have been cut to receive statues. Here 
Herod built a temple in honour of Augustus ; and there was a town 
somewhat below, traces of which still remain. This is, undoubtedly, 
that place and cavern, at the foot of a mountain, which Josephus 
describes as the main source of the Jordan (Joseph. Ant. xv., 10, 3 ; 
Bell. Jud. i., 21-3). Yet, in another place (Joseph. Bell. Jud. iii., 
10, 7), this writer refers the source to a remoter quarter. He relates 
that the Tetrarch Philip casl some chaff into the lake Phiala, and 
as it came out at the Paneas cavern, the lake was deemed the true 
source of the river. This lake lay 120 stadia eastward, and was deep 
and round, like a bowl or cup— whence its name Phiala. Such a 
lake, about a mile in circumference and perfectly round, was dis- 
covered by Captains Irby and Mangles, as they journeyed from 
Damascus to Banias, not more than twelve miles from the latter 
place. 
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A second source of the Jordan, ai deacribed by ancient writers, 
ia at the place now called Tel-el-KSdi. which u about three miles to 
the weit of the cavem at Banias. The Tel (hiU) is a smaU eleva- 
tion in the plain, with a flat space on the top ; here are tno 
springs, one of which is very large. The united waCeis immediately 
form a stream, twelve or fifteen yards across, which rushes rapidly 
over a stony bed into a lower plain. After a course of about four 
miles the stream unites with that from Banias, forming the re- 
puted Jordan, which then condnues its course to the lake. 

The true Jordan — the stream that yui/s this lake — passes rapidly 
along the narrow valley, and between well shaded banks, to the 
lake of Genneaareth : the distance is about nine miles. Nearly 
two miles below the lake is a bridge, called Jacob's bridge i and 
here the river ia about eiglity feet wide, and four feet deep. It is 
said that, in passing through, the Jordan does not mingle its waters 
with those of the lake of Gesnesareth ; this is also reported of 
other rivers that pass through lakes. It is certain that the course of 
the river may be traced through the middle of the lake by a line of 
■moothet water. 
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On leaying die lake of Gennesareth the river enters into a very 
broad valley, or Ghor, which name the natives apply to a depressed 
tract or plain between mountains. This name is applied to the plain 
ci the Jordan, not only between the lake of Gennesareth and the 
Dead Sea, but quite across the Dead Sea, and to some distance 
beyond. The valley varies in width from five to ten miles between 
the mountains on each side. The river does not make its way 
straight through the midst of the Ghor; it flows first near the 
western hills, then near the eastern, but advances to the Dead Sea 
througb the middle of the valley. Within this valley there is a 
lower one, and within that, in some parts, another still lower 
through which the river flows ; the inner valley is about half a 
mile wide, and is generally green and beautiful, with trees and 
bushes, whereas the upper or large valley is, for the most part, 
sandy or barren. The distance between the two lakes, in a direct 
line, is about sixty miles. In the first part of this distance the 
stream is clear, but it becomes turbid on advancing to the Dead Sea, 
probably from passing over beds of sandy clay. The water is very 
wholesome, always cool, and nearly tasteless. The breadth and 
depth of the river varies much in different places and at different 
times of the year. Dr. Shaw calculates the average breadth at 
thirty yards, and the depth at nine feet. In the season of flood, in 
April and early in May, the river is full, and sometimes overflows 
its lower banks, to which fact there are several allusions in Scripture 
^Josh. iii., 15; 1 Chron. xii., 15; Jer. xiL, 5; xlix., 19; 1., 44; 
Ecclus. xxiv., 26). 

3. The KUhorij that "ancient river," by whose wide and rapid 
stream the hosts of Sisera were swept away (Judges iy., 13 ; v., 21), 
is, in winter and spring, a mighty river, flowing from Mount Tabor, 
and collecting the waters of a large part of the plain of Esdraelon 
and its bordering hills ; but in summer all the part which passes 
over the plain is quite dried up, and only water from perennial 
springs in Carmel is then found in the last seven miles of its bed. It 
enters the bay of Acre near the foot of Mount Carmel. 

4. TTie Beluif now called Nahr KardanuSj enters the bay of Acre 
higher up than the Kishon. It is a small stream, fordable even at 
its mouth in summer. It is not mentioned in the Bible, and is 
chiefly celebrated for the tradition, that the accidental vitrefaction of 
its sands taught man the art of making glass. 

5. The other streams of note enter the Jordan from the east ; 
these are the Jarmuth, the Jabbok, and the Amon. — The Jarmuthj 
called also Sheriat-^l'Mandhour, anciently HieromaXf joins the Jordan 

c2 
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five miles below the lake of Gennesareth. Its source is ascribed 
to a small lake, almost a mile in circumference, at Mezareib, which 
is thirty miles east of the Jordan. It is a beautiful stream, and 
yields a considerable body of water to the Jordan. 

6. The Jabboky now called Zerka, is a small stream, winding 
prettily through a deep valley or ravine, which is not so well wooded 
as its neighbourhood. The water is very dear;* and, although 
narrow, the stream is deep and its course rapid. 

7. The AmoUf now called Wady Modjeb, enters the Dead Sea. 
It was the river of Moab, and as such is often mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. This stream also flows through an exceedingly deep valley, 
which is less shrubby than the river valleys of this country usually 
are. It is almost exhausted by the end of summer, but at all 
times there are clear indications of the furious rapidity with which 
the full stream rushes to the Dead Sea during the season of rain. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What is the only river of any note in Palestine ? What are the greater number of 

the other streams ? 

2. Which of the streams falling into lake Houle is considered the Jordan f Where 

are the two sources of this stream ? What is the next lake through which the 
Jordan flows, after it leaves lake Houle? What is the distance between the 
two lakes ? What does the river enter after it leaves the lake of Gennesareth 1 
What does it fall into ? What is the distance between the lake of Gennesareth 
and the Dead Sea? What is the average breadth of the Jordan ? When does 
it sometimes overflow its lower banks ? 
8. From what mountain does the Kishon flow ? What does it collect its waters firom ? 
What is the state of the river in winter and in summer ? What does it fall into t 

4. What is the Belus now called? What does it fall into? What is it chiefly cele- 

brated for ? 

5. What are the bther streams of note in Palestine? Where does the Jarmuthjoin 

the Jordan ? What is said to be its source ? 

6. What is the Jabbok now called? What does it wind through? What sort of 

stream is it ? 

7. What does the Amon fall into? What is it often called in Scripture? Of what 

does its channel exhibit clear indications ? 



LAKES. 

Tlie river Jordan in its course forms three remarkable lakes, in 
the last of which, called the Dead Sea, it is lost: — 

1. The Lake Merom (Josh, xi., 5-7), or Samochonitis (Joseph. 
Antiq. v., 5, 1), now called Hovle, the first of these, serves as a kind 
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of recervoir to collect the vaUts vhich form tbe Jordan, and again to 
■end them forth in a single alream. In the spring, when the waters 
are highest, the lake ia seven miles long and three and a half hroad; 
but in summer it becomes a mere marsh. In some parte it is sown 
with rice, and its reeds and rushes afford shelter to wild hogs. 

2. The Lake of Genmiareth, called also the Sea of Galilee, and 
the Lake of IVteria*. Alter quitting the lake Merom, the river 
Jordan proceedt for about thirteen miles southward, and then enters 




the great lake of Genneiarelh. This take lies very deep, among 
fruitful hills and mountains, from which, in the season, many rivulets 
descend ; its shape will be seen liom the map. The extent haa 
been greatly over-rated : Professor Robinson considers that the 
lengtii, in a straight line, does not exceed eleven or twelve geogra- 
phical miles, and that the breadth is from five to six miles. From 
numerous indications, it ii judged that the bed of this lake was 
formed by some ancient volcanic eruption, which history lias not 
. recorded ; the waters are very clear and sweet, and contain various 
kinds of excellent fish in great abundance. It will be remembered 
that several of the Apostles were fishermen of this lake, and that it 
was also the scene of several tranaactions in the life of Christ ; it 
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is thus frequently mentioned in the New Testament, hut very rarely 
in the Old, where it is called the Sea of Cinnereth^ of which Gen" 
nesareth is a corruption. The borders of the lake were in the time 
of Christ well peopled, having been covered with numerous towns 
and villages ; but now they are almost desolate, and the fish and 
water-fowl are but little disturbed. 

3. The Dead Sea^ called also the Salt Sea, the Sea of Sodom, and 
the AapkaUic Lake (Lacwi AephaUitea), is from its size the most 
important, and from its history and qualities the most remarkable, 
of all the lakes of Palestine. It was long assumed that this lake 
did not exist before the destruction of Sodom and the other " cities 
of the plain " (Gen. xix.) ; and that before that time the present 
bed of the lake was a fertile plain, in which these cities stood. It 
was also concluded that the river Jordan then flowed through this 
plain, and afterwards pursued its course, through the great valley of 
Arabah, to the eastern arm of the Red Sea. The careful observa- 
tions of Professor Robinson have now, however, rendered it more 
probable that a lake which, as now, received the river Jordan, 
existed here before Sodom was destroyed ; but that an encroachment 
of the waters, southward, then took place, overwhelming a beautiful 
and well-watered plain which lay on the southern border of the lake, 
and on which Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Zoar were 
situated. The promontory, or rather peninsula,* towards the south, 
which is so distinct a feature of this lake, probably marks the original 
boundary of the lake in that direction, and shews the point beyond 
which the waters broke into the plain beyond. 

The Dead Sea is about thirty-nine or forty geographical miles 
long from north to south, and nine or ten miles wide from east to 
west; and it lies embedded very deep between lofty cliffs on the 
western side, which are about 1500 feet high, and mountains on the 
eastern shore, the highest ridges of which are reckoned to be from 
2000 to 2500 feet above the water. The water of the lake is much 
Salter than the sea. From the quantity of salt which the water 
holds in solution it is thick and heavy, and no fish can live or 
marine plants grow in it. The old stories about the pestiferous 
qualities of the Dead Sea and its waters, are mere fables or delu- 
sions ; and actual appearances are the natural and obvious effects of 
the confined and deep situation, the intense heat, and the uncommon 
saltness of the waters. Lying in its deep cauldron, surrounded by 
lofty cliffs of naked limestone rock, exposed for seven or eight 



* See the figure of the Dead Sea in the map. 
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months in the year to the unclouded beams of a burning sun, 
nothing but sterility and solitude can be looked for upon its 
shores; and nothing else is actually found, except in those parts 
where there are fountains or streams of fresh water; in all such 
places there is a fertile soil and abundant vegetation. Birds also 
abound, and they are observed to fly over and across the sea without 
being, as old stories tell, injured or killed by its exhalations. Pro- 
fessor Robinson was five days in the vicinity of its shores, without 
being able to perceive that any noisome smell or noxious vapour 
arose from the bosom of the lake. Its coasts have always been 
inhabited, and are so now; and although the inhabitants sufierfrom 
fevers in summer, this is not more than might be expected from 
the concentrated heat of the climate in connection with the marshes. 
The same effects might be experienced were there no lake, or were 
the waters fresh instead of salt. 

^ On the borders of this lake is foimd much sulphur, in pieces as 
large as walnuts, and even larger. There is also a black shining 
stone, which will partly burn in the fire, and which then emits a 
bituminous smell: this is the "stink-stone*' of Burckhardt. At 
Jerusalem it is made into rosaries and toys, of which great quantities 
«re sold to the pilgrims who visit the sacred places. Another 
remarkable production, from which, indeed, the lake takes one of 
its names, is the asphaltum, or bitumen. Josephus says, that " the 
sea in many places sends up black masses of asphaltum, which 
float upon the surface, having the size and shape of headless oxen " 
(Joseph. Bell. Jud. iv., 8, 4). From recent information it appears 
that large masses are rarely found, and then generally after earth- 
quakes. The substance is doubtless produced from the bottom of 
the sea, in which it coagulates, and rises to the surface ; or pos- 
sibly the coagulation may have been ancient, and the substance 
adheres to the bottom until detached by earthquakes and other con- 
vulsions, when its buoyancy brings it to the surface. We know that 
"the vale of Siddim" (Gen. xiv., 10), was anciently "full of slime- 
pits" or sources of bitumen; and these, now under the water, 
probably supply the asphaltum which is found on such occasions. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What are the other names of lake Merom? What are its length and breadth in 

spring f What does it become in summer ? 

2. What was the lake of Gennesareth also called ? What is the situation of the lake ? 

What are its length and breadth ? What was this lake the scene of ? What is 
it called in the Old Testament i 
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3. What were the other names of the Dead Sea 7 What opinion was long entertained 
concerning this lake and the river Jordan 7 What have the observations of 
Professor Robinson rendered more probable 7 What are the length and breadth 
of the Dead Sea 7 What is the height of the cliffs and the mountains on its 
western and easteni shores 7 What are its waters remarkable for 7 How iu 
the sterility of its shores to be accounted for 7 What substances are foiuid on 
the banks of the lake 7 From which of these does it take one of its names 7 



SECTION IV.-CLIMATE AND SEASONS. 

1. The variations of sunshine and rain which, with us, extei^ 
throughout the year, are in Palestine confined chiefly to the latter 
part of autumn and the winter. During all the rest of the year the 
sky is almost uninterruptedly cloudless, and rain very rarely falls. 

The autumnal rains usually commence at the latter end of 
October, or beginning of November ; not suddenly, but by degrees, 
which gives opportunity to the husbandman to sow his wheat and 
barley. The rains come mostly from the west (Luke xfi., 54) 
and south-west, and continue for two or three days at a time, falling 
chiefly in the night ; the wind then changes to the north or east, 
and several days of fine weather succeed. During the months of 
November and December the rains continue to fall heavily ; after- 
wards they return at longer intervals, and are not so heavy ; but 
at no period during the winter do they entirely cease to occur. 
Rain continues to fall more or less during the month of March, but 
is afterwards very rare. Morning mists occur as late as May, but 
rain almost never. Rain in the time of harvest was as incompre- 
hensible to an ancient Jew as snow in summer (Prov. xxvi., 1 ; 
1 Sam. xii., 17 ; Amos iv., 7). The " early " and the " latter " rains, 
for which the Jewish husbandmen awaited with longing (Prov. xvi., 
15 ; James v., 7), seem to have been the first showers of autumn, 
which revived the parched and thirsty soil, and prepared it for the 
seed ; and the later showers of spring, which continued to refresh 
and forward the ripening crops and the vernal products of the fields. 

2. The cold of winter is not severe, and the ground is never 
frozen. Snow falls more or less. In the low-lying plains but little 
falls, and it disappears early in the day ; in the higher lands, as at 
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Jerusalem, it often falls, chiefly in January and February, to the 
depth of a foot or more ; but even there it does not lie long on the 
ground. Thunder and lightning are frequent in the winter. 

3. In the plains and valleys the heat of summer is oppressive, 
but not in the more elevated tracts, as at Jerusalem, except when 
the south wind (Sirocco) blows (Luke xii., 55). In such high 
grounds the nights are cool, often with heavy dew. The total 
absence of rain in summer soon destroys the verdure of the fields, 
and gives to the general landscape, even in the high country, an 
aspect of drought and barrenness. No green thing remains but the 
fotiage of the scattered fruit trees, and occasional vineyards and 
fields of millet. In autumn the whole land becomes dry and 
parched ; the cisterns are nearly empty, and all nature, animate and 
inanimate, looks forward with longing for the return of the rainy 
season. 

4. In the hill>country the season of harvest is later than in the 
plains of the Jordan and of the sea-coast. The barley harvest is 
about a fortnight earlier than that of wheat. In the plain of the 
Jordan the wheat harvest is early in May ; in the plains of the 
Coast and of Esdraelon it is towards the latter end of that month ; 
and in the hills, not until June. The general vintage is in Sep- 
tember, but the first grapes ripen in July, and from that time the 
towns are well supplied with this fruit. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. When does the rainy season commence in Palestine? From what quarter do 
, {he rains mostly come ? When do they fall most heavily? After what month 

is rain very rare ? What were the "early" and the "latter" rains ? 

2. What nerer takes place in winter ? Where does little snow fall ? To what depth 

does it often fall in the higher lands ? What are frequent in winter ? 

3. Where is the heat of summer oppressive ? What are the effects of the total want of 

rain in summer ? What is the condition of the country in autumn ? 

4. Where is the harvest earliest ? How much is. the barley harvest earlier than that of 

wheat ? When does the wheat harvest begin in different parts of the country ? 
When do the first grapes ripen ? and in what month is the general vintage ? 
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SECTION L-LAWS AND OPEEATIONS. 



LAWS. 



1 . It appeared to the Divine Wisdom, that the agricultural life waft 
hest suited to maintain the Israelites in that particular position in 
which it was designed that they should be placed. A country well- 
adapted to agriculture was, therefore, given to them ; and laws were 
framed to encourage and to render necessary the culture of the ground, 
and, in some degree, to discourage other pursuits. That every one 
might find an interest in the culture of the soil, every one had land 
to cultivate. A plot of ground was given to every head of a family, 
which he had full power to cultivate as he pleased, and to transmit 
to his heu's. The difficulty was not in acquiring, but in alienating a 
possession in land. No one could dispossess himself of his lands for 
a longer time than to the next ensuing jubilee, which occurred every 
fifty years ; and if he disposed of his land for this limited period,, 
himself, or his nearest relative, always retained the right of resuming 
possession, by paying the calculated amount of the profits up to the 
year of jubilee. As, by the original constitution, God himself was 
the political head of the state, and the sovereign proprietor of the 
soil, the land, thus secured to the heirs of the first proprietors, was 
exempt from any other rent-charges than the tithes and first-fruits 
which were offered to Him, and used by His servants — the priests 
and Levites (Lev. xxvii., 30 ; Deut. xii., 17-19 ; xiv., 22-29). As 
fields are not divided by hedges in the east, the stones which marked 
the boundaries of lands (land-marks) were rendered inviolable by a 
solemn curse against whoever should remove them (Deut. xix., 14). 
All the inhabitants, except the priests and Levites, were considered 
by the laws, and were, for the most part, in fact, agriculturists, whe- 
ther they dwelt in the country or in towns. This legislation had 
due effect, for agriculture was long held in high honour; and 
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persons of condition did not disdain to put their hand to the plough 
(1 Sam. xi.) 5, 7; 1 Kings xix., 19 ; 2 Chron. xxvi., 10). As luxury 
increased, this esteem for agriculture declined; especially after the 
Captivity, when many turned their attention towards merchandise 
and the mechanic arts. 

2. The Fallow Year, — ^That the Israelites might exercise trust in 
their Divine King ; that they might he trained to hahits of economy 
and foresight; and that the soil might not be exhausted, it was 
ordered that every seventh year should be a sabbath of rest to the 
land. There was to be no sowing nor reaping, no pruning of vines 
nor olives, no vintage nor gathering of fruits ; and whatever grew of 
itself was to be left to the poor, the stranger, and the beasts of the 
field (Lev. xxv., 1-7; Deut. xv., 1-10). But such an observance 
required more faith than the Israelites were prepared to exercise; 
it was for a long time utterly neglected (Lev. xxvi., 34, 35 ; 2 Chron. 
xzxvi., 21), but after the Captivity was more observed. 

3. Fertilization. — ^The soil of Palestine is, for the most part, very 
fertile, when the rains and dews of autumn and spring are not 
withheld. Water is the great fertilizing agent; and therefore the 
ancient inhabitants were able, in some parts, to avert the aridity 
which the summer droughts occasioned, and to keep up a garden- 
like verdure, by means of aqueducts communicating with the brooks 
and rivers (Psalm i., 3; Ixv., 10; Prov. xxi., 1; Isaiah xxx., 25; 
xxxii., 2, 20; Hosea xii., 11). Hence springs, fountains, and 
rivulets, were as much esteemed by husbandmen as by shepherds 
(Josh. XV., 19; Judges i., 15). The soil was also cleared of stones, 
and carefully cultivated; and its fertility was increased by the ashes 
to which the dry stubble and herbage were occasionally reduced by 
burning over the surface of the ground (Prov. xxiv., 31 ; Isaiah vii., 
23 ; xxxii., 13). The dung and, in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
the blood of animals, were also used to enrich the soil (2 Kings ix., 
37; Psalm Ixxxiii., 10; Isaiah xxv., 10; Jer.ix.,22; Lukexiv.,34,35). 

4. Fields. — ^Under the term dagan, which we translate ^^ grain" 
and ''corn," the Hebrews comprehended almost every object of field- 
culture. Syria, including Palestine, was regarded by the ancients as 
one of the first countries for com. Wheat was abundant and excel- 
lent ; and there is still one bearded sort, the ear of which is three 
times as heavy and contains twice as many grains as our common 
English wheat. Barley was also much cultivated, not only for bread, 
but because it was the only kind of com which was given to beasts ; 
for oats and rye do not grow in warm climates. Hay was not in 
use, and therefore the barley was mixed with chopped straw to 
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form the food of beasts : this is what is called " provender " in 
Scripture. Other objects of field-culture were millet, spelt, various 
kinds of beans and peas, pepperwort, cummin, cucumbers, melons, 
flax, and perhaps cotton. Many other articles might be mentioned 
as being now cultivated in Palestine, but, as their names do not 
occur in Scripture, it is difficult to know whether they were grown 
there in ancient times. 

5. Gardens, — ^The Israelites appear to have been fond of gardens, 
which, in the East, are chiefly planted with trees, with little regard to 
order or eflect. As, however, the Egyptians w«re skilful florists, and 
laid out their gardens with care, introducing beds and borders of 
flowers, it is likely that the Israelites had some similar piactices. 
Shade was chiefly sought; and, that a double benefit might bj 
realised, the shade of fruit trees was preferred. The more important 
gardens were named from the prevalence of certain trees in them ; 
as " the garden of nuts," " the garden of pomegranates," &c. (Sol. 
Song vi., 11). The gardens owed all their freshness to the waters, 
of which they were never destitute (Num xxiv., 6 ; Deut. xi., 10 ; 
Sol. Song iv., 15; Isaiah i., 30; Ixvi., 17; Jer. xxxi., 12). So 
attached were the Israelites to their gardens, that they often had 
their sepulchres in them (2 Kings, ix., 37 ; xxi., 18 ; Mark xv., 46). 
Trees were multiplied by seeds and shoots ; they were transplanted, 
dug around, manured, and pruned (Job viii., 16; Isaiah xvii., 10) ; 
and the operation of grafting was well known (Rom. xi., 17). 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What kind of life was best suited to maintain the Israelites in their particular 

position? How was this kind of life rendered necessary and encouraged t 
How was the land divided 7 How long only could possessions in land be alien- 
ated? What were the only rent-charges? For whose use were these exacted ? 
What was the effect of these laws in favour of agriculture ? 

2. Why was the land to enjoy a sabbath of rest every seventh year? What were 

prohibited during that year ? What did such an observance require on the part 
of the Israelites ? 

3. What sort of soil is that of Palestine? What is the great fertilising agent ? How 

did the ancient inhabitants avert the aridity of the summer droughts ? What 
were used to enrich the soil ? 

4. What was Syria regarded as one of the first countries for ? What kinds of grain 

were cultivated ? What were the other objects of field-culture ? 

5. What are gardens chiefiy planted with in the East? What was chiefly sought in 

gardens ? and how was a double benefit realised ? From what were the most 
important gardens named ? To what did they owe tlieir freshness ? What had 
the Israelites often in their gardens ? With what gardening operations were 
they well acquainted? 
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OPERATIONS AND IMPLEMENTS. 

1. Of late years much light has been thrown upon the agricul- 
tural operations and implements of ancient times, by the discovery 
of various representations on the sculptured monuments and painted 
tombs of Egypt. As these agree surprisingly with the notices in 
the Bible, and, indeed, differ little from what is still employed in 
Syria and Egypt, it is very safe to receive the instruction which 
they offer. 

2. Ploughing, — This has always been a light and superficial 
operation in the East. At first the ground was opened with pointed 
sticks; then a kind of hoe was employed, and this, in many parts 
of the world, is still the substitute for a plough. But the plough 
was known in Egypt and Syria before the Hebrews became cultiva- 
tors (Job i., 14). In the East, however, it has always been a light 
and inartificial implement. At first it was little more than a stout 
branch of a tree, from which projected another limb, shortened 
and pointed ; this being turned into the ground made the fur- 
rows, while at the further end of the larger branch was fastened 
a transverse yoke, to which the oxen were harnessed. Afterwards 
a handle to guide the plough was added : thus the plough con- 
sisted of — 1, the pole ; 2, the point or share ; 3, the handle ; 4, the 
yoke. The Syrian plough is, and doubtless was, light enough for a 
man to carry with one hand ; it was drawn by oxen, which were 
sometimes urged by a scourge (Isaiah x., 26 ; Nahum iii., 2), but 
oftener by a long staff, furnished at one end with a flat piece of 
metal for clearing the plough, and at the other with a spike for 
goading the oxen : this ox-goad might be easily used as a spear 
(Judges iii., 31; 1 Sanu xiii., 21). Sometimes men followed the 
plough with hoes to break the clods (Isaiah xxviii., 24) ; but in 
later times a kind of hammer was employed, which appears to 
have been then, as now, merely a thick block of wood pressed down 
by a weight, or by a man sitting on it, and drawn over the ploughed 
field. 

3. Sowing, — The ground, having been ploughed as soon as the 
autumnal rains had mollified the soil, was fit, by the end of October, 
to receive the seed ; and the sowing of wheat continued, in different 
ntuations, through November and into December. Barley was not 
generally sown till January and February. The seed appears to 
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liave been sown and harrowed at the same time ; although some- 
times it was ploughed in by a cross furrow. The Egyptian paintings 
ilfaistrate the Scriptures by shewing that the sower held the seed 
in a basket, with one hand, and scattered it with the other ; while 
another person filled a fresh basket. We also see that the mode of 
sowing was what we call ''broad-cast," in which the seed is thrown 
loosely over the field (Matt, xiii., 3-8). 

4. Heaping. — ^The season of harvest has been noticed (p. 23). 
Different modes of reaping are indicated in Scripture, and illustrated 
by the Egyptian monuments. In the most ancient times the corn 
was plucked up by the roots, which continued to be the practice 
with particular kinds of grain after the sickle was known ; in Egypt, 
at this day, barley and dourra are pulled up by the roots. When 
the sickle was used, the wheat was either cropped ofFaunder the ear, 
or cut close to the ground ; in the former case the straw was after- 
wards plucked up for use, in the latter the stubble was left and 
burnt in the ground for manure. As the Eg3rptians needed not 
such manure, and were economical of straw, they generally followed 
the former method ; while the Israelites, whose lands derived benefit 
from the burnt stubble, used the latter, although the practice of 
cutting off the ears was also known to them (Job xxiv., 24). Crop- 
ping the ears short, the Egyptians did not generally bind them into 
sheaves, but removed them in baskets. Sometimes they bound 
them into double sheaves ; and such as they plucked up were bound 
into long sheaves. The Israelites appear always to have made up 

d2 
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their corn into sheaves {Gen. xsxvii., 7 ; Lev. xiiii., 10-15 ; Ruth 
ii., 7, IS; Job xiiv., 10; Jer. ix., 22; Mic. iv., 12), which were 
coUecled into a heap, or removed in a cart (Amoe ii., 13) to the 
threBhing-floOT. The reapers were the owners and their children, 
men and women-eervants, and hired day-labourera (Ruth ii., 4, 8, 
21,23; Johniv., 36; James v., 4). Refreshments were provided 
for them, especially drink, of which the gleaners were often allowed 
to partake (Ruth ii., 9) ; so, in the Egyptian scenes, we see reapers 
drinking, and the gleaners applying to shore the draught. Among 
the Israelites, gleaning was one of the stated provisions for the poor 
(Lev. six., 9, 10 ; Deut. xxiv., 19 ; Ruth ii., 2). 

5. Tkrethmg. — The ancient mode of threshing, as described in 
Scriptm'e and figured on the Egyptian monuments, is atill preserved 
in Palestine. Formerly the shpaves were conveyed from the field 
to the threshing-floor in carts, but now they ore borne generally 
on the backs of camels and asses. The threshing-floor is a level 
plot of ground, of a circular shape, generally about fitly feet in 
diameter, prepared for use by beating down the earth till a hard 
floor is formed (Gen. 1., 10 ; Judges vi., 37 ; 2 Sam. uiv., 16, 24) ; 
sometimes several of these floors are contiguous to each other. 
The sheave* are spread out upon them, and the grun is trodden 
out by oxen, cows, and young cattle, arranged five abreast, and 
driven in a circle, or rather in all directions, over the floor. This 
was the common mode in Bible times; and Moses forbade that the 
oxen thus employed should be muzzled to prevent them ttoia tasting 
the com (Deut. xxv.,4; Isaiah ixviii., 2S). fjoib, or sticks, were 
only used in threshing small quantities, or for the lighter kinds of 
grain (Ruth ii., 17 ; Isaiah xxviii., 27), There were, however, some 
kinds of threshing-machines, which are still used In Palestine and 
Egypt. One of them, represented in the annexed figure, is very 
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much used in Palestine. It is composed of two thick planks, fastened 
together side by side, and bent upward in front; sharp fragments 
of stone are fixed into holes bored in the bottom. This machine is 
drawn over the corn by oxen, a man or boy sometimes sitting on 
it to increase the weight ; it not only separates the grain, but cuts 
the straw, and makes it fit for fodder (2 Kings xiii., 7). This is, 
most probably, the corn-drag which is mentioned in Scripture 
(Isaiah xxviii., 27; xlL, 15; Amos i., 3, rendered 'Hhreshing- 
instrument"), and would seem to have been sometimes furnished 
with iron points instead of stones. The Bible also notices a machine 
called a moreg (2 Sam. xxi., 22 ; 1 Chron. xxi., 23 ; Isaiah xli., 15), 
which is unquestionably the same which still in Arabic bears the 
name of noreg; and which, although not now seen in Palestine, is 
common in Egypt It is a sort of frame of wood, in which are 
inserted three wooden rollers, armed with iron teeth, &c. : it bears 
a sort of seat or chair, in which the driver sits to give the benefit of 
his weight : it is generally drawn over the com by two oxen, and 
separates the grain and breaks up the straw even more efiectually 
than the drag. In aU these processes the com is occasionally 
turned by a fork, and when sufficiently threshed is thrown up by 
the same fork against the wind to separate the grain, which is then 
gathered up and winnowed. 

6. Winnowing. — ^This was generally accomplished by repeating 
the process of tossing up the grain against the wind with a fork 
(Jer. iv., 11, 12), by which the broken straw and chaff were dis- 
persed and the grain fell to the ground. The grain afterwards 
passed through a sieve, to separate the bits of earth and other 
impurities; after this it underwent a still further purification, by 
being tossed up with wooden scoops, or short-handled shovels, such 
as we see in Egyptian paintings (Isaiah xxx., 24). 

7. Corn-stores, — ^The unwinnowed grain was originally kept in 
subterranean storehouses, and even in caverns; but, in process of 
time, granaries were built both in Egypt and Palestine (Gen. xli., 
35 ; Exod. i., 11 ; 1 Chron. xxvii., 25). 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. How has light been recently thrown on ancient agricultural operations and imple- 

ments r What renders it very safe to receive the instruction which they offer ? 

2. What sort of operation has ploughing always been in the east f What were first 

used to open the ground f Before what time was the plough known in Egypt 
and Syria ! What did the plough consist of at first 1 What did it finally consist 
off What was it drawn by? How were they impelled ? How were the clods 
broken after the plough ? 
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3. In what months was wheat sown 7 In what months was barley sown ? What 

operations appear to have been performed at the same time ? 

4. What was the most ancient mode of reaping ? What were the two modes when the 

mekie was used ? Which of these did the Israelites generally follow f Who 
were the reapers? Who were often allowed to partake of their refreshments ? 
Fur whom was gleaning one of the stated provisions ? 

5. How were the sheaves conveyed to the threshing-floor ? What was the threshing- 

floor ? How was the operation of threshing performed f 

6. How was the grain winnowed ! What was it afterwards passed through ? What 

farther puriflcation did it undergo ! 

7. What was the unwinnowed grain originally kept in ? What were afterwards erected 

for this purpose f 
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iVINES AND VINEYARDS. 

1. Palestine was very much celebrated for its vines, and for the 
wine which they afforded ; they still grow exceedingly well, from one 
end of the country to the other ; and hoth the clusters and the grapes 
are often of very lai^e size (Num. xiii., 23). Clusters weighing ten 
or twelve pounds, and grapes as large as prunes, are mentioned 
by travellers. The varieties differ, of course, in size, as well as 
in quality, and the largest are not necessarily the best. A small 
white grape is, indeed, considered the best that grows in that 
quarter, and may be the celebrated ",'vine of Sorek." The grapes 
of Palestine are mostly black and red varieties ; hence the wine was 
generally red, whence arose the phrase ''blood of grapes'* (Gen. xlix., 
11 ; Deut xxxii., 14 ; Isaiah xxvii., 2). 

2. Vmeyardi. — ^The modes of cultivation were, and still are, various. 
In general the sides of hills were preferred; and Lebanon was 
particularly famous for its vines and wines (Hosea xiv., 7). The 
hill-side vineyards often rose in successive terraces, faced with stone, 
which collected and retained the soil brought down from the higher 
parts by the rains ; this continues to be the prevalent mode for all 
kinds of cultivation in Lebanon, and there are still large traces of it 
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in the hills of Palestine (Isaiah v., 1 ; Jer. xxxi., 5 ; Joel iii., 18 ; 
Amos ix., 13 ; Micah i., 6). In Lebanon, and some Other parts, the 
vine is allowed to run along the ground, like the cucumber (Ezek. 
xvii., 6, 7). Sometimes several vines are so planted as to sup- 
port one another, by being fastened together at the top, so as to 
form a kind of cone. In other cases they grow without support, 
having stout stems and extensive branches, which the Israelites used 
often to prop and train so as to form a pleasant shade. Hence, 
'* sitting under one's own vine," is a frequent phrase for a state of 
repose and comfort (1 Kings iv., 25; Hosea ii., 12; Mic. iv., 4; 
Zech. iii., 10). In many of the vineyards there are still watch- 
towers of stone, round or square, from ten to fifteen or twenty feet 
high, in which keepers are stationed, during the season of the grape, 
to protect the fruit from injury or pillage (Isaiah v., 2 ; Matt, xxi., 
33). The passing traveller was allowed to pluck and eat grapes 
from the way-side vineyards, but not to carry them away in bis 
vessel (Deut. xxiii., 24). Many minute allusions to processes in the 
culture of the vine manifest the very great attention which was paid 
to it by the ancient Hebrews. There are fine allegories based upon 
this culture in Psalm Ixxx., 8-15 ; Isaiah v., 1-7; xxvii., 2-6; Matt. 
xxi., 33-41. 

3. Vintage. — Grapes may always be had after June, but the regular 
vintage does not begin until the middle of September, and is not 
over everywhere until the middle of November. The gleanings of 
the vineyard, as well as of the corn-field, were left to the poor (Lev. 
xix., 10). The vintage was a season of gladness (Judges ix., 27; 
Isaiah xvi., 10; Jer. xxv., 30; xlviii., 33); and, with loud shouts 
and other signs of rejoicing, the grapes were plucked off and carried 
to the wine-press, which was generally in the vineyard (Isaiah v., 2 ; 
Hag. ii., 16; Zech. xiv., 10; Mat. xxi., 33; Rev. xiv., 19, 20). 

I'ke Wine-presses were either formed with stones, and covered 
with an insoluble cement, or were, in certain situations, hewn out of 
the rock, forming an elevated reservoir, into which the grapes were 
thrown, and were trodden upon by men to press out the juice. 
The expressed juice flowed through gratings or apertures into a 
lower receptacle outside, or into large vessels of stone or earth- 
enware. From the Egyptian paintings, we see that a beam was 
temporarily erected over the press, from which thongs were 
suspended, by which the men held on as they trod the grapes, 
and which must have been a great support to them in their 
work. Although laborious, this work was performed with great 
animation — with songs, and with a shout or cry, peculiar to the. 
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in ; and was sometimes accompanied by instrumental music 
(Iwiah tyi., 9, 10; Jer. xxv., 30; ilviiL, 32, 33). 

4. The Olive Tree. — The olive rarely becomes a large tree, and its 
dull wliitish foliage does not deserve the name of verdme ; but there 
waa no tree mote honoured by the Israelites, or more truly valuable 
to diem. It was an object of special culture in plantations or "olive 
jards," for the Bake of the valuable oil obtained from the fruit This 
oil is drawn, not from the kernel, as irith most other vegetable oils, 
but from the fleshy part (pericarp) of the fruit. Vast quantities 
were obtained; and it was not only used profusely, with food, for 
light, and for anointings, but large quantities remained for traffic 
with the Tyrians and others (Ezek. xxvii., 17). The oil, like the 
juice of the grape, appears to have been extracted by treading (Mic. 
vL, 15). The fruit itself does not seem to have been commonly 
eaten. The olive is an evergreen tree, and although small, singly, 
two or three trunks frequently rise from the same root It is from 
twenty to thirty feet high, and the branches are numerous and very 
widely extended. The Mount of Olives, near Jerusalem, was 'bo 
named from the numerous olive trees that once grew there; and 
some remarkable old olive trees are still found thereon. 
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5. rftejPijTVw.— Fig trees were common in Palestine. Tbeyare 
tall but irregular treea, nhoae expanded shade iras deemed very 
pleasant (1 Kings iv., 2S ; Mic. iv., 4). The fig tree sprouts at the 
vernal equinox, and afibrdi three cropi of fruit, the first of which 
(called the Uniimeli/ Fig) appears before the leaves in spring, and 
ripena about the end of June (Matt, xxi., 19; Marie xi., 13) i this 
has the best flavour (Jer. xxiv,, 2), and is eaten green. The 
others are dried in the sun, and preserved in masses, or, as they are 
called in the Bible, "cakes" of Ggs (1 Sam. zxv., 13; xzx., 12; 
2 Kings XX., 7 ; 1 Chron. xii., 40). 

6. The Sycamort, or rather the Sycamore Fig Tree, is not the 
common sycamore. It is a large tree, with leaves like the mul- 
berry, and fiuit not unlike the fig, to which joint resemblance it 
owes its name. It is more common, and grows larger, in Egypt 
than in Palestine. The trunk is often very thick, and the branches 
spread out widely, affording a most ample shade. The wood is light 
and unsubstantial, but lasts a long while, and was much used in 
building by the Hebrews (ai by the Egyptians) till they found 
means of getting cedar wood from Lebanon (1 Kings z., 21). The 
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fruit grows out of tlie trunk of the tree, in clusters, and chiefly differs 
from B fig in the absence of seeds, and in a cloying sweetness not 
much lelished by Europeans ; the tree yields several BUccessive 
crops during the year, hut the fruit will not ripen without heing 
wounded by the cultivators : this was an employment of the pro- 
phet Amos (chap, vii., 14). 

7. The Almond Tret grows extensively in Palestine, and forma a 
bandsome and picturesque tree. It blossoms in winter; wliicli fact, 
together with the whiteness of the hloaaoms, furnished the Hebrew 
poets with a heauiiful emblem of old age (Eccles. xii., 5). Tlie nut 
of (he abnond, and the oil of that nut, are well known lo us ; the 
fonner is the kernel of a fruit unfit to be eaten. The almond was con- 
sidered one of the distinguishing products of Palestine (Gen. xliii,, 11); 
and the branches of the tree furnished rods of office (Num. xvii,, S). 

8. The Palm, — This famous tree is now hut rarely seen in Pales- 
tine, although in former times it was so abundant as to be made the 
symbol of that country. It was, however, confined to the plains and 
valleyB, and was most frequent in the valley of the Jordan, and the 
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plain of the Coast (Lev. xxiii., 40 ; Deut. xxxiv., 3 ; Judges i., 16 ; 
iii.y 13 ; iv., 5). This tree, with its straight and lofty stem without 
branches, but crowned by a splendid tuft of evergreen foliage, was 
justly admired by the Hebrews, who carved it in ornamental work 
(1 Kings vi., 32), made it the symbol of a beautiful person (Sol. 
Song vii., 8.), and also of a religious upright man (Psalm i., 3 ; xcii., 
12). It was also the symbol of victory (Rev. vii., 9). At the Feast 
of Tabernacles the Jews bore palm-branches in their hands (Lev. xxiii., 
40); and they strewed them in the path of kings, as they publicly 
entered their cities (Mat. xzi., 8). The palm produces large clusters 
of dates, which become ripe in autumn, and which are consumed 
in various ways — fresh, preserved, or dried ; and form no small part 
of man's food in south-western Asia. In 2 Chron. xxxi., 5 [margin], 
** dates" are mentioned along with ** com, wine, and oil," as among 
the principal products of Palestine. 

9. The Terebinth Tree is one of the most common forest trees of 
Palestine. Its name does not appear in our Bibles ; but it is sup- 
posed to be intended in words which are translated '' a plain " and 
'<an oak." It is a 'long-lived but moderately-sized tree, with 
branches very extensive, and head very large in proportion to the 
trunk. It is an evergreen ; the leaves, like those of the olive, being 
of a green colour intermixed with red and purple. The name of 
Terebinth, or Turpentine tree, is from the turpentine which exudes 
from the trunk when the bark is wounded. There was, formerly, a 
very large and very old terebinth tree in the valley of Mamre, near 
Hebron, around which a great fair was held, in the belief that the 
angels were entertained beneath its shade by Abraham (Gen. xviii.,4). 

10. The Pistachio Tree which is allied to the terebinth, afforded the 
'< nuts " which Jacob sent to Egypt, as one of the most valued pro- 
ducts of the land of Canaan (Gen. xliii., 11). This smooth-shelled 
nut, with its green kernel, grows in clusters, and is nowhere finer 
than in Syria. The tree which yields them is from twenty to thirty 
feet high, and is by no means remarkable for its beauty. But it 
interests the traveller from being found in such places as on Mount 
Tabor, and on the very top of the mountain (Attarous, probably the 
same as Nebo), supposed to be that from which Moses surveyed the 
Promised Land (Deut. xxxiv., 1). 

11. The Mulberry Tree was evidently very common in Palestine 
formerly, as it is still (2 Sam. v., 23, 24 ; 1 Chron. xiv., 14, 15), 
although all parts of the country are not equally favourable to its 
growth. In, and under, Lebanon the mulberry tree is largely culti- 
vated for the sake of its leaves, as the food of silk-worms, and is 
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cropped and dressed so as to afford the greatest quantity ; but in 
the gardens of Palestine it is allowed to grow after its own fashion. 
In the East it is very common to have trees growing in the courts of 
houses, and in Palestine these are often mulberry trees. 

12. The Pomegranate Tree. — This is a thick and bushy fruit 
tree, with thorny twigs, rising twenty feet high. The fruit is about 
the size of an orange, and contains within its hard, leathery, and 
reddish-brown rind, many orderly rows of seeds or grains, invested 
with a red and lustrous pulp, which gives them the appearance of 
rubies. This pulp affords the pleasant juice for the sake of which 
the grains are eaten ; and of which various pleasant and refreshing 
summer drinks are made (Num. xx., 5 ; Deut. viii., 8 ; Sol. Song 
iv., 13; vi., 11; vii., 12. The fruit was much esteemed by the 
Jews, and was imitated by them in their ornamental works (Exod. 
xxviii., 33, 34; 1 Kings vii., 18). 

13. The Cedar Tree which is so often mentioned* in the Bible, is 
rather a tree of the Lebanon mountains than of Palestine generally. 
In these mountains many groves of cedars, of all sizes and ages, have, 
of late years, been discovered. Previously, one grove, which lies 
high up, not far from the northern and, perhaps, highest summit of 
the mountains, was regarded as the only remnant of the ancient 
cedars of Lebanon, and was, as such, visited and described by va- 
rious travellers. It still contains the largest and most ancient trees 
which have been found, together with many of inferior age and size. 
Altogether there are some hundreds of trees in this famous grove, 
and the number seems rather to increase than diminish. The 
largest of the trees is about forty feet in circumference, and several 
others are nearly as large. In some instances, several trees have 
grown together, and now form one. The Israelites being but poorly 
Aimished with timber trees, were glad to get cedar wood, for build- 
ing, from Lebanon, through the Phoenicians of Tyre, who brought 
it along the coast in floats, and landed it at Joppa (1 Kings v., 6, 
10; iz., 11 ; 2 Chron., i., 15 ; ii., 8 ; Ezra iii., 7). 



aUESTIONB FOR EXAMINATION. 

What was Palestine yery much celebrated for? To what size do the grapes and 
clusters sometimes grow? What sort is considered the best! Of what colour 
are the grapes of Palestine generally ? 

What situations were preferred for vineyards? How were the vineyards raised 
there t What other modes of cultivating the vine were practised ? What are 
still to be seen in the vineyards of Palestine? What manifest that very great 
attention waa paid to the culture of the vine by the ancient Hebrews 1 
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3. When does the vintage begin and end ? To whom were the gleanings of the Tine* 

yards left ? How was the wine-press formed ? In what was the Juice collected ? 

4. Why was the oliye tree so much valued by the Israelites 7 What is the oil ex- 

tracted from ? For what purpose waa it \ued ! 

5. How many crops of fruit does the fig tree yield? When is the first crop ripe? 

and how is it eaten ? How are the others prepared for use i 

6. To what does the sycamore owe its name? For what purpose waa the wood 

used ? In what respect doel the fruit differ from the fig ? What is necessary to 
make the fruit ripen ? 

7. When does the almond tree blossom ? What is the colour of the blossom ? What 

was it considered the emblem of? What were made of the branches of the 
almond? 

8. Where did the palm tree chiefly grow ? What was it regarded as the symbol of? 

What did the Jews do with the branches of the palm ? What is the iniit of the 
palm ? and in what various ways is it consumed ? 

9. By what means is the terebinth tree mentioned in the common translation of the 

Bible ? Why is it called the turpentine tree ? 

10. What does the pistachio tree yield? To what height does this tree grow? Where 

is it found ? 

11. Why is the mulberry tree so much cultivated? Where is it frequently planted in 

Palestine? • 

12. To what height does the pomegranate tree grow ? What is the size of its fruit ? 

What are the seeds invested with ? 

13. Where does the cedar tree chiefly grow ? Through whom were the Israelites fur- 

nished with cedar? How was it conveyed along the coast? 



SECTION IIL-PASTOBAL LIFE AND ANIMALS. 



PASTURES. 

1 . In the first period of their history the Hebrews led an unsettled 
pastoral life, such as we still find among many Oriental tribes. 
One great object of the Mosaical polity was to turn them from this 
condition into that of fixed cultivators of the soil. Pasturage was, 
however, only discouraged as a conditum of Ufe, unfriendly to settled 
habits and institutions, and not as a pursuit connected with agricul- 
ture. Hence, although in later times the principal attention of the 
Hebrews was given to agricuhure, the tending of sheep and cattle 
was not at any time neglected. 

2. The shepherds who move about with their flocks from one 
pasture-ground to another, according to the demands of the season. 
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the state of the herhage, and the supply of water, are called 
uamads — that is, not merely shepherds j hut wandering shepherds. 
They feed their flocks in the ''commons," or the deserts and wilder- 
nesses, which no settled or cultivating people have appropriated. 
At first, no pastoral trihe can have any particular property in such 
tracts of ground in preference to another trihe ; hut, in the end, 
a particular tract hecomes appropriated to some one trihe, or section 
of a tribe, either from long occupation, or from digging wells 
therein. According to the ideas of the East, the digging of a well 
is so meritorious an act, that he who performs it acquires a property 
in the waste>lands around. In the time of the patriarchs, Palestine 
was but thinly peopled hy the Canaanites, and o£Pered many such 
tracts of unappropriated grounds fit for pasturage. In these they 
fed their flocks, without establishing any exclusive claims to the soil, 
until they proceeded to dig wells, which, being considered as an act 
of appropriation, was opposed by some of the inhabitants (Gen. xxi., 
25, 26), After the conquest of Canaan, those Israelites who 
possessed large flocks and herds, sent them out, under the care of 
shepherds, into the "wildernesses," or commons, of the east and 
south, where there are rich and juicy pasturages during the moist 
seasons of the year (1 Sam. xvii., 28; xxv., 4, 15; 1 Chron. xxvii., 
29-31; Isaiah Ixv., 10; Jer. 1., 39). The nomads occupy, succes- 
sively, the same stations in. the. deserts every year. In summer, 
when the plains are parched with drought, and every green herb 
is dried up, they; proceed northwards, or into the mountains, or 
to the banks of rivers ; and in winter and spring, when the rains 
have re-clothed. the plains with verdure, and filled the water-courses, 
they return. When these pastors remove, they strike their tents, 
pack them up, and convey them on camels to the next station. 
Nearly all the pastoral usages were the same, anciently, as now. 
The sheep were constantly kept in the open air, and guarded by 
hired servants, and by the sons and daughters of the owners. Even 
the daughters of emirs, or chiefs, did not disdain to tend the sheep 
(Gen. xxiv., 17-20; xxix., 9; Exod. ii., 16). The principal shep- 
herd was responsible for the sheep intrusted to his care, and if any 
were lost he had to make them good, except in certain cases (Gen. 
xxxi., 39; Exod. xxii., 12; Amos iii., 12). Their services were often 
paid by a certain proportion of the young of the flock (Gen. xxx., 
30). On the more dangerous stations, towers were erected,, from 
which the approach of enemies might be discovered. These were 
called the Towers of the Flock (Gen. xxxv., 21 ; 2 Chron. xxvL, 10; 
Micah iv., 8). 

e2 
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3. Waters. — Water is even more than usually necessary in warm 
regions, especially to those who have many cattle ; and, being very 
scarce, especially in the plains and deserts, it is highly valued, 
and very frugally used (Numb, xx., 17-19; Deut. ii., 6, 28; Job 
xxii., 7). Hence, wells and cisterns are dug by the nomads, at the 
places which they frequent; and thiese wells being formed with 
great labour, by a rude people, are objects of much solicitude and 
care. We have already alluded to the property in the land which is 
thus acquired. A well is invariably the property of the party by 
whom, or at whose cost, it was dug; and is inherited by his de- 
scendants. No stranger has any right to draw water from it, without 
the permission of the owner; and for this he generally expects 
payment (Num. xx., 17, 19). It appears that sometimes the wells 
were owned by a number of pastors in common, and that the flocks 
were brought to them on appointed daysj in an order previously 
arranged. A well was often covered with a great stone, which 
being removed, the person descended some steps to the surface of 
the water, and, on his return, poured into a trough that which he 
had brought up (Gen. xxiv., 11-15; xxix., 3-10; Exod. ii., 16; 
Judges v., 11). The water of wells, as well as of fountains, was 
called by the Hebrews *' living water " (translated ** running 
water"), and was highly esteemed (Lev. xiv., 5; Num. xix., 17). 
This epithet was not applied to the waters preserved in cisterns and 
other reservoirs. 

4. Cisterns. — These were large reservoirs, in which the waters 
from rain and melted snows were collected, and reserved for use in 
the season of drought. They sometimes occur as' large subterraneous 
vaults, perhaps an acre in extent, but with a very small mouth, or 
entrance. In cities, they were very elaborate works, being often 
hewn out of the solid rock, or lined with masonry, covered with a 
firm incrustation, on which water had no effect. Remains of such 
cisterns are still found in Palestine, especially in the country beyond 
Jordan. The cbterns of the open country, intended for the pastors 
and their flocks, when they have received their supply of water, 
have often the mouth covered with large flat stones, over which 
sand is spread, so that strangers may pass without -being aware of 
the treasure beneath their feet Sometimes, however, the owners, 
on returning from distant stations, find their cisterns without water, 
either from their having been broken by earthquakes or other causes, 
or from their having been discovered and rifled of their precious 
contents. In such cases, the shepherd and his flocks are in a situa- 
tion of great danger ; and hence, a failure of this description is used 
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as an image of any great calamity (Isaiah xli., 17, 18; xliv., 3). As 
there is often, a large deposit of mud at the bottom of these cisterns, a 
miserable death awaits any who fall into them (Gen. xxxvil., 22, &c. ; 
Psalm xL, 2; Ixix., 15; Jer. xxxviii., 6; Lam. iii., 53). Cisterns, 
when empty of water, were very often used as prisons, and as such 
were very secure. 

FLOCKS AND HERDS. 

A brief view of the flocks and herds of the Israelites, will shew 
the kinds of animals most common among them, before, as well as 
after, they ceased to be a nomad people. 

5. Sheep* — In Scripture mention is made of different species and 
varieties of sheep; but, at present, all the sheep in Palestine are 
of the broad-tailed, or fat-tailed species, and this was, doubtless, the 
most common in ancient times. The broad tail sometimes attains 
an enormous size, and is a mere excrescence of fat, out of which the 
proper tail bangs. The sheep were homed, and commonly white : 
black ones were extremely rare (Psalm cxlvii., 16; Isaiah, i., 18; 
Daniel vii., 9). Mutton is, and always has been, the principal 
animal food used in the East, on which account, as well as for the 
milk and the wool, sheep were held in high estimation. Sometimes 
one person owned many thousands of them (Job L, 3; 1 Sam. xxv., 
2; 1 Chron. v., 21). Sheep-shearings were great festivals (1 Sam. 
XXV., 2, 4, 8; 2 Sam. xiii., 23). On such occasions, the sheep 
were collected within uncovered enclosures, which are the " sheep- 
folds " mentioned in Scripture ; for there are no other sheepfolds in 
the East (Num. xxxii., 16, 24, 36; 2 Sam. vii., 8; Zeph. ii., 6). 

6. Goats were comprehended with sheep under the general term 
of *' flock," both being commonly pastured together, as is still the 
case in Palestine. There are two varieties or species of the goat in 
Palestine : — one of them difiers little from the common goat ; the 
other is distinguished by its larger size, and still more by its very 
long, hanging ears (Amos iii., 12), and by the ram-like appearance 
of its horns and head. The hair is long, and almost invariably 
black. The " wild goats," mentioned in Scripture, were, probably, 
the ibex and the kebsch, both of which are still found in the moun- 
tains in or near Palestine. The first is well-known; the latter is 
remarkable for the long pendant mane with which its front is fur- 
nished. The milk of goats was more esteemed than that of any 
other animal (Prov. xxvii., 27), and the flesh was much liked, espe- 
cially that of the kids. The hair was woven into tent-coverings ; 
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and the entire skins formed vessels, or ** skin bottles/* in which 
water was carried. Smaller vessels, made of kid-skins, were in very 
common use. When the vessel was intended for water, the side on 
which the hair grew was turned inward ; when for wine, that side 
was turned outward. 

7. Oxen, — Animals of this kind belong rather to the agricultural 
than tike pastoral condition of life ; and do not, therefore, figure in 
the possessions of the modern nomads of Western Asia. In this 
respect the patriarchal fathers more resembled the Eastern Tartars, 
for they had large possessions of black cattle (Gen. xxiv., 35; Job i., 
3). In after-times, oxen are more frequentiy mentioned in connexion 
with agricultural life. The richest pastures were those of Bashan, 
Sharon, and Achor ; and the well-fed bulls of Bashan were parti- 
cularly strong and ferocious (Deut. xxxiii., 17; Psalm xxii., 12; 
Ixviii., 30; Prov. xiv., 4; Isaiah xxxiv., 7). Oxen were employed 
in carrying burdens, as well as in drawing ploughs and carts. Beef is 
now but little used in the East ; but considerable quantities appear 
to have been consumed by the Israelites. Veal also was more in 
use than now, and 'Uhe fatted calf" was often slaughtered for a 
feast (Gen. xviii., 7; Luke xv., 23). Cheese was made from the 
milk of cows (2 Sam. xvii., 29) ; but for drinking, goat's milk was 
preferred. At present there are two principal breeds of oxen in 
Syria; both short-honied, but one larger, and having longer legs 
than the other. There are also buffaloes, and the wild ox is still 
found in the bordering deserts. 

8. Camels. — ^There are two species of camels; one with a single 
hump, and the other with two. The camel so often mentioned in 
Scripture, is that with the single hump; the other was, probably, 
scarcely known to the Israelites, as it belongs rather to eastern than 
to western Asia. The Dromedary is merely a finer and swifter 
breed of the camel, used exclusively for riding (Isaiah Ix., 6; IxvL, 
20; Jer. ii., 23). The camel can endure much abstinence from 
food and water, by which, and by its other habits, it is adapted, as 
by the special destination of Providence, to traverse the deserts, 
in which much privation must be sustained. Its broad and well- 
cushioned foot is also peculiarly suited to tread the hard, dry, gra- 
velly soil of the desert. Hence, this animal is the favourite and 
the most valued beast of the nomads, who now, as in the times of 
Scripture, possess large numbers of them (Gen. xxiv., 10; xxxi., 
17; 1 Sam. xxx., 17; 1 Kings x., 2; Isaiah xxx., 6; Ezek. xxv. 
4). The milk is much used, chiefly in a sour and thickened state, 
and the flesh is eaten by the Arabs, though it was forbidden to the 
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Jews (Lev. xi., 4). The hair, which is shed yearly, is made into a 
kind of coarse cloth, of which robes are made, such as John the 
Baptist wore (Matt, iii., 4). Camels were used to carry all kinds 
of burthens (Gen. xxxvii., 25; Judges vi., 5; 2 Kings viii., 9; 1 
Cbron. xii., 40; 2 Chron. xiv., 15), and also for riding (Gen. xxiv. 
61; xxxi., 17; 1 Sam. xxx., 17). The travellers sit astride, on a 
proper riding camel, as on horseback ; or squat in a peculiar fashion 
on the luggage. Great persons, the sick, and women, sometimes 
journey at ease in a covered litter, or sort of tent, which is secured 
upon the camel's back ; or else two persons balance each other in 
covered cribs, or cradles, slung over the camel's back, after the 
manner of panniers. The camels on which wealthy persons ride, 
are often garnished with chains and other rich ornaments of metal 
(Judges viii., 21, 26). 

9. Horses were not much used among the more ancient Israelites ; 
and, as they were then employed chiefly in warlike enterprises, the 
rearing of them was discouraged by the law (Deut. xvii., 16). The 
horses of Egypt are the earliest mentioned (Gen. xlvii., 17), and that 
country was always noted for its horses. Joshua encountered chariots 
and horses in northern Palestine (Josh, xi., 4-9); and not long after 
we find them in use among the Philistines (Judges i., 19; 1 Sam. 
xiii., 5). David reserved some of the horses and chariots which he 
captured in his wars (2 Sam. viii., 4; 1 Chron. xviii., 4); and there 
are frequent allusions to these animals, and to equestrian troops, in 
the Book of Psalms. Solomon established a large trade with Egypt 
for chariots and horses (1 Kings x., 28; 2 Chron. i., 16, 17); and 
after his time horses are often mentioned ; but chiefly as connected 
with the state and the army ; for they were never much in use by 
private persons. A piece of cloth served instead of a saddle, and 
stirrups were not known ; but a bridle and curb were in use (Psalm 
xxxii., 9). As horses were not shod, a hard hoof was much esteemed 
(Isaiah v., 28; Amos vi., 12). 

10. Asses. — In the East, when properly trained and cared for, the 
ass is a fine and even elegant animal, while it is still patient and 
diligent. Hence, its name is applied in Scripture not to doltish or 
obstinate, but to industrious and active men (Gen. xlix., 14). 
Before horses were used by the Israelites, and while they were 
employed chiefly in war, all peaceful operations were carried on by 
means of asses. Persons of the first consequence rode on them 
(Gen. xxii., 3, 5; Num., xxii., 21, 30; Josh, xv., 18; Judges 
i., 14; v., 10; x., 4; xii., 14; 1 Sam. xxv., 20, 42; 2 Sam. xvii., 
23; xix., 26; 1 Kings ii., 40; xiii., 13; 2 Kings iv., 22, 24; Zech. 
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ix., 9; Matt, xxi., 1-7). White asses, which are less uncommon 
in the East than with us, were much admired (Judges v., 10). 
When a person of consequence, or a lady, rode forth, a servant 
followed to urge the beast occasionally with his staff (Judges xix., 
3; 2 Kings iv., 24; Prov. xxvi., 3). Asses were also employed to 
carry burthens, and in the labours of the field; but Moses relieved the 
ass from ploughing in the same yoke with the ox (Deut. xxii., 10). 
Wild Asses are often named in Scripture. They are stiU found 
in Mesopotamia and further east, but not now in the Syrian deserts. 
They are of a fine figure and great swiftness, and roam in desert 
places, far from the abodes of men. They go in herds, and by 
their acute scent discover water at a great distance (Psalm civ., 11 ; 
Isaiah xxxii., 14; Jer. xiv., 6). 

11. Mules are first mentioned in the time of David; but were, 
probably, known much earlier. They were used for riding and 
burthen ; but do not seem to have become very common (2 Sam. 
xiii., 29; xviii., 9, 10; 1 Kings i., 33; 1 Chron. xii., 40; Psalm 
xxxii., 9; Ezek. xxvii., 14). 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What was one of the great objects of the Mosaical polity? What only was pas- 

turage discouraged as? What accordingly were not neglected? 

2. What are nomads ? Where do they feed their flocks ? How do they acquire pro- 

perty in the pasture grounds ? Where do they pasture their flocks during the 
successive seasons of the year? By whom are the flocks tended? 

3. Why is water so highly valued in warm countries 7 Who only is entitled to the 

property of a well among nomads? What were wells generally covered with? 
and how was water drawn from them? What was the water of wells and 
fountains called by the Hebrews ? 

4. For what purpose were cisterns used? In what form do they occur? Where 

especially are remains of them still found? For what purpose were empty 
cisterns sometimes used ? 

5. Of what species are all the sheep now in Palestine ? What is the principal animal 

food used in the east. What were held as great festivals among the Israelites ? 

6. How many species of the goat are there in Palestine ? What were the wild goats 

mentioned in Scripture ? What were made of the hair and skin of the goat ? 

7. To what condition of life do oxen chiefly belong? Where was the richest pasture 

for them ? For what purposes were they employed? What species of oxen are 
still found in Syria? 

8. How many species of camels are there? Which of them is so often mentioned in 

Scripture? What is the dromedary ? How is the camel adapted to the desert? 
What are the various modes of travelling by the camel? 

9. Why was the rearing of horses discouraged among the Israelites ? What country 

was famoiis for its horses? Who established a great traffic in horses and 
chariots? For what purposes were horses chiefly used ? 

10. To what sort of persons is the name of the ass applied in Scripture? What were 

carried on by means of asses? What kind of asses was much admired? 
Where are wild asses still found ? 

11. When are mules first mentioned ? For what purposes were they used ? 



PAST III.-HABITS OF LIFE. 



SECTION I.-HABITATIONS. 

1. The patriarchal fathers of the Israelites were ( 
people; and their descendants proceeded at oi 
We therefore read but Uttle of Auf* among them ; and never as the 
fixed habitations of any people with whom they were conversant. By 
huts we underatand small dwellings, made of the green or dry 
branche* of trees intertwined, and sometimes plastered with mud. 
In Scripture they are called booths. Such were made hy Jacob to 
shelter his cattle in the iirst winter of Ha retmrn from Mesopotamia 
(Gen. sxsiii., 17). in after times we more frequently read of them 
at being erected in the vineyards and orchards, to shelter the man 
who guarded the ripened produce (Joh xxvii., 18; Isaiah i,, S; 
xziT., 20). It was one of the Mosaical institutions that, during the 
Feast of Taheroaclea, the people should live for a week in huts made 
of green boughs (Lev. xxiii., 42), 
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2. With tents the Scriptures make ua more familiar than with huts. 
They were invented before the Deluge, and appear from the first to 
have been associated with the pastoral life, to which a moveable 
habitation was necessary (Gen. iv., 20). The practice of the pas- 
toral fathers was to have their tents near wells of water, and, if 
possible, under some shady tree (Gen. xviii., 4; Judges iv., 5). 
The first tents were undoubtedly covered with skins, of which there 
are traces in the Pentateuch (Exodus xxvi., 14) ; but nearly,' all the 
tents mentioned in Scripture were, doubtless, of goat's hair, spun and 
woven by the women (Exodus xxxv., 26; xxxvi., 14); such as are 
now, in Western Asia, used by all who dwell in tents ; hence their 
black colour (Sol. Songi., 5). Tents of linen were, and are, only 
used occasionally, for holiday or travelling purposes, by those who 
do not habitually live in them. The patriarchal tents were probably 
such as we see now in Arabia, of an oblong shape, and eight or ten 
feet high in the 'middle. They vary in size, and have, accordingly, 
a geater or less number of poles to support them — from three to 
nkie. An encampment is generally arranged circularly, forming an 
enclosure, within which the cattle are driven at night, and the 
centre of which is occupied by the tent or tents of the Emir or 
Sheikh. If he is a person of much consequence, he may have three 
or four tents, for himself, for his wives, for his servants, and for 
strangers, respectively. The two first are of the most importance, 
and we know that Abraham's wife had a separate tent (Gen. xxiv., 
72). It is more usual, however, for one very large tent to be 
divided into two or more apartments by curtains. The Holy Taber- 
nacle was on this model (Exodus xxvi., 31-37). 

3. The Israelites may have seen good houses in Egypt; but, on 
entering Palestine they had to occupy the houses which the previous 
inhabitants had built, and their own were afterwards constructed on 
the same model. These appear for a long time to have been poor 
and low, and built either of sun-dried mud, or of unhewn stones ; 
timber for building being scarce in that country. Domestic archi- 
tecture made considerable progress during the monarchical period. 
Solomon's palace, built by the aid of the Phoenicians, must have 
suggested many improvements (1 Kings vii., 1-12). Jeremiah 
(xxii., 13, 14) indicates some magnificence of builndig': he speaks 
of upper stories, of spacious apartments, of many windows, of cedar 
ceilings, and of vermilion painting. By the time of Christ the 
buildings of the upper classes had become much improved by some 
attention to the rules of Grecian architecture. It would seem that 
the mass of the houses in Palestine were such as we now see in Syria 
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and Mesopotamia. Tliey were generally only one story high, and 
when they consisted of more the upper story was inhabited by the 
family, the ground-floor being laid out in stores, kitcheoB, and set' 
TBntj' rooms and ofBces. But what such houses wanted in elevation 
was made up in extent, as they occupied two, three, or four sides of 
an enclosed court ; and in great houses, there were two or tliree such 
courts communicating with each other. AH the buildings fronted 
into these quadrangles, and had no front to the street, unless a high 
wall with the principal entrance, and perhaps a lattice above, may 
be so called. The enclosed courts had generally a reservoir or 
fonntun in the centre, and were often planted with a few trees. 
A gallery, or verandah, screened the principal front of building, 
■od tometimea two, or all the fronts. This gallery was broad and 
mbttaiitial, and had a balustrade, and the covering was upheld by 
pillars of wood. Hence tbe many allusions to columns (Psalms 
Izxv., 3; Prov. ix., 1; Gal. ii., 9). The roof« of the bouses were, 
and are, flat, and covered with mould or a prepared compost. They 
were fenced by a parapet or balustrade (Deut xxlj., 8). In fine 
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weather the people resorted much to these roofs, to which there was 
a stair, to hreathe the fresh air, to enjoy a prospect, or to witness 
any event that occurred in the neighbourhood (2 Sam. xi., 2 ; Isaiah 
xzii., 1 ; Matt, xxiv., 17; Mark xiii., 15). For the cool air, they 
slept on the house-top in summer; and to enjoy the air and pros- 
pect in the day-time, without inconvenience from the sun, sheds, 
booths, and tents were sometimes erected there (2 Sam. xvi., 22). 
The Hebrew kings had winter and summer palaces, and in good 
houses there were sitting-rooms for both seasons. In the one the 
situation, the exposure, the form, were designed to promote cool- 
ness; in the other to preserve warmth (Judges iii., 20; 1 Kings 
vii., 2-6 ; Jer. xxii., 14 ; xxxvi., 22 ; Amos iii., 15). 

4. Doors were double, or folding, and moved on pivots inserted 
into holes in the threshold below and the lintel above. They were 
secured by bars (Deut. iii., 5 ; Judges xvi., 3 ; Job xxxviii., 10), 
which were of wood; only those to the gates of fortresses and 
valuable stores being of metal (Isaiah xlv., 2). There were also 
locks, which were merely wooden slides which entered a hole in the 
door-post, and were there secured by teeth or catches (SoL Song, v., 
4). The street-doors, as well as the gates of towns, among the Jews, 
were adorned with inscriptions taken from the Law of Moses (Deut. 
\i.j 9 ; xi., 20). The windows had no glass : they were only lat- 
ticed, and thus gave free passage to the air and admitted light, 
while they excluded birds and bats. In winter, the cold was kept 
out by thin veils over the windows, or by shutters with holes in 
them sufficient to admit light (1 Kings vii., 17; Solomon's Song ii., 9). 

5. No ancient houses had chimneys. The word so translated in 
Hosea (xiii., 3) means a hole through which the smoke escaped. 
This was only in the lower class dwellings where raw wood was 
employed for fuel or cooking, and where there was an opening imme- 
diately over the hearth, to let out the smoke. In better houses, the 
rooms were warmed in winter by charcoal in braziers, as is still 
the practice (Jer. xxxvi., 22 ; Mark xiv., 54 ; John xviii., 18). 

6. In the East, where the climate allows the people to spend much 
of their time out of doors, the articles of household furniture and 
the domestic utensils have always been few and simple: in the 
sitting-rooms, almost nothing but seats appear. These seats are now 
low mattresses or couches at the upper end, and sometimes along 
the sides of the room, with bolsters against the wall to support the 
back. On these the people sit cross-legged, or with their knees 
bent under them : they sit in the same manner upon the ground, or 
on rugs and mats. Although it would seem that the Hebrews had 
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these customs, jet not bo exclusively as the modem Orientals ; as it 
a clear that they had alio raised seats, such as chiiira and stools, 
hke their Egyptian neighbours, among whom hoth modes of sitting 
prevailed (1 Sam. i., 9; iv., 13, 18; 1 Kings ii., 19 ; Prov. ix., 14; 
Matt, xxi., 12). The beds consisted of mattresses and quilted 
coverlets, laid upon the floor at night, and stowed away in a rece«« 
bf day. Sheets, blankets, and bedsteads, are not known in the East; 
bnt in Persia and Mesopotamia there is a kind of raised frame, or 
settee of wood, or of palm branches, on which the beds are some- 
times placed at night for sleeping on the house-top. The Jews 
seem to have had something of the same kind (Psalm xli., 3 ; 
exxxii., 3 ; Amos vi., 4). 




7. As every family ground its own corn, a hand-mill is often 
named among the domestic utensils. This consisted of two circular 
stones, placed horizontally one upon another; and the upper being 
made to revolve upon the lower, reduced to flour the com which was 
uitroduced through a hole in the topmost stone. This work was per- 
formed by women, and was their first morning labour, which they 
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often cheered by singing (Exodus xi., 5 ; Num. xi., 8 ; Deut. xxiv., 
6 ; Isaiah xlvii., 2 ; Matt, xxiv., 41 ; Rev. xviii., 22). 

8. The common domestic vessels were of earthenware, or of 
copper (perhaps tinned), and a few were of leather — such as pots, 
kettles, leather bottles (made of the whole skins of goats or kids), 
plates, cups, and pitchers. They all seem to have been such as are 
still used in the East. Lamps, fed with oil of olives, were used for 
giving light at night. They were of earthenware or metal, accord- 
ing to circumstances ; and in the houses of the rich were raised on 
stands, which are called '' candlesticks " in our Bible, and which, 
judging from that made for the Tabernacle, must sometimes • have 
been costly and elegant, with branches for several lamps (Gen. xv,, 
17; Exodus xxv., 31-40; xxvii., 20, 21 ; Zech. iv., 2; Matt, xxv., 
1-9). A lamp was, and is, always kept burning at night, which 
explains an allusion contained in many passages of Scripture (2 Sam. 
xxi., 17 ; Job xviii., 6; Prov. xx., 20). Candles were not in use, and 
when the word " candle *' occurs in our Bible it means a lamp. 

9. The towns of Palestine do not appear to have been consider- 
able for size or population ; but this was compensated by their great 
numbers. We are surprised at the number of towns mentioned even 
so early as the time of Joshua. They, of course, became larger and 
more populous as the country became more densely inhabited ; but 
the only cities that we should be disposed to rank with our first-rate 
towns were Jerusalem, Samaria, and, at last, Caesarea. We know 
not the ordinary population of Jerusalem ; but, from a calculation 
founded on the number of lambs slain at the Passover, it would seem 
that the concourse at that great festival must have amounted to 
between two and three millions. The houses of Jerusalem, which 
were of many stories, were then full of people, and many lodged 
outside in tents. In the time of Christ, Josephus describes Galilee, 
in particular, as exceedingly populous: the towns lay near each 
other, and the population of the least important exceeded fifteen 
thousand. Towns had high walls in the time of Moses, which 
seemed very formidable to the Israelites (Num. xiii., 25^3); and 
aftierwards the defences of towns were greatly improved. Indeed, 
the gates of towns, which ifnply walls, are mentioned as early as the 
time of Abraham (Gen. xix., 1 ; xxiii., 10). Villages, being un- 
walled, or surrounded only by a hedge, were abandoned in times of 
war and trouble, and the inhabitants removed into caves or walled 
towns (Judges v., 7). At the gates of towns, most of their public 
business was transacted (Gen. xxiii., 10, 18; Deut. xxi., 19; xxii., 
24 ; XXV., 7 ; Ruth iv., 1). At the gates also the markets were held. 
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as long as the transactions of the Israelites were almost confined 
to the sale or interchange of the produce of their fields and flocks 
(2 Chron. xviii., 9 ; xxxii., 6 ; Neh. viii., 1, 3 ; 2 Kings vii., 18 ; Joh 
xxix., 7) ; but afterwards they had, in their large towns, as Josephus 
testifies, such covered bazaars, or streets of shops, for the sale of 
manufactured goods, as are now usual in the East. The streets in 
Eastern towns are always exceedingly narrow, that the shadow of 
the houses may keep them cool ; and the appearance of these streets 
is dull and uninviting, as the houses do not front the road. The 
streets are always unpaved ; but some streets in Jerusalem, and in 
the new cities, were paved in the time of the Herods, who had wit- 
nessed the benefits of this practice in Rome and Italy. The Jewish 
towns must have had rather a mean appearance in the distance, 
from the want of temples and public-buildings (except at Jerusalem), 
as well as of such elegant minarets and domes as enliven and embel- 
lish the towns of the modem East. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What kind of habitations do we read but little of in the history of the Israelites? 

What are these called in Scripture ? On what occasion were the Jews required 
to live in them for a week f 

2. When were tents invented? Where was it the practice of the pastoral fathers to 

pitch their tents ? What were they usually covered with ? What are the usual 
shape and height of tents in Arabia? How is an encampment generally 
arranged? 

3. What kind of houses had the Israelites in Palestine at first? When did domestic 

architecture make considerable progress? What must have su^^sted many 
improvements ? What had improved the buildings of the upper classes in the 
time of Christ? What were the usual height, form, and arrangement of 
houses ? Wliat kind of roofs had they ? For what purposes were the roofs 
used? 

4. What kind of doors were used ? How were they secured ? How were doors and 

gates adorned among the Jews ? What kind of windows had they i 

5. How did the smoke escape in the dwellings of the lower classes? How were the 

better houses warmed ? 

6. What axe almost the only articles of furniture in the sitting-rooms of the East i 

How are these arranged? How do the people sit on them? What other kind 
of seats had the Hebrews 7 What did their beds consist of? 

7. What is often mentioned among the domestic utensils of the Jews? What did it 

consist of? and how was it used ? By whom was this work performed? 
b. What were the common domestic utensils made of? What were used for giving 

light ? What are called " candles " and " candlesticks " in our translation of the 

Bible ? 
9. What were the only cities in Palestine which could be ranked with our first-rate 

towns ? How early do we read of towns being surrounded by walls ? What 

was transacted at the gates of towns ? What were also held there for a long 

time ? Where were these afterwards held ? 

F 2 
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SECTION II.-POOD AND DRESS. 

1. Like most Eastern people, the Israelites were plain and simple 
in their food, which consisted chiefly of bread, vegetables, fruits 
(green and preserved), honey, milk, curds, cream, butter, and cheese. 
Meat could hardly be called an ordinary article of food, except 
among the higher class of the people dwelling in towns. The use of 
animal food was, indeed, restricted in some degree by the law, which 
allowed the flesh of no beasts to be eaten but such as chewed the 
cud and parted the hoof, nor any fish but such as had both fins and 
scales (Lev. xi., 1-28). Blood and fat were also interdicted, as 
well as the large lobe of the liver, and the kidneys (Lev. iii., 15, 17). 
These restrictions rendered it difficult for a strict Jew to eat with a 
heathen : and this was probably the motive ; as it was one great 
object of the Mosaical law to keep the Israelites separate from all 
other nations. The hog was not forbidden more especially than 
many other animals ; but being the only unclean beast the flesh of 
which was usually and commonly eaten, its absence from the diet of 
the Jews attracted more attention than any other prohibition. 
Poultry was but sparingly used. The only domestic birds kept were 
pigeons and the common fowl ; and the Scripture gives no instance 
of their being used for food, except the *' fatted fowl," provided for 
the regal and vice-regal tables of Solomon and Nehemiah (1 Kings 
iv., 23; Neh. v., 18). Tlie quails eaten in the wilderness are the 
only other instance of birds used for food (Exod. xvi., 12, 13; 
Num. xi., 31). Eggs are only twice mentioned as articles of food 
(Job vi., 6; Luke xi., 12). Although fish with fins and scales 
were allowed to the Israelites for food, it does not seem that much 
use was made of this indulgence until the later days of the Jewish 
history. In the Old Testament, the only direct reference to the 
consumption of fish is where we learn that Mediterranean fish were 
brought across the country by the Phoenicians for sale at Jerusalem 
(Neh. xiii., 16). The fish brought to the city were sold at a parti- 
cular gate, called the Fish-Gate (2 Chron. xxxiii., 14; Neh. iii., 3 ; 
xii., 39). Fish-ponds are mentioned (Sol. Song vii., 4); and there 
are such allusions to fishing with nets (Job xix., 6 ; Isaiah li., 20), 
with hooks (Job. xli., 1 ; Isaiah xix., 8; Amos iv., 2), and with 
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spears (Job xli., 7), as shew that these operations were well known. 
In the New Testament we read oftener of fish and fishing. Several 
of the Apostles were fishermen of the lake of ^Gennesareth, which 
abounded in fish ; and the Gospels frequently notice their proceed- 
ings in that character, with which some of the most signal miracles 
of Christ were connected. The eating of fish is also often men- 
tioned, and it would seem to have been generally broiled (Matt 
vii., 10; Luke xxiv., 42; John xxi., 9, 10, 13). 

2. Bread was not baked in loaves, as with us, but in cakes, in 
roUs, and in large and thin plats, like pancakes. Every family gene- 
rally baked its own bread, and that daily, after the floiu: had been 
ground. The modes of baking were various, and on these the shape 
of the bread depended. There was the heated hearth for the 
thicker cake and rolls ; and the thin bread was baked either on a 
metal plate over hot embers, or by being stuck against the heated 
sides of a large earthenware vessel, or of a pit in the floor (Gen. 
xviiL, 6 ; xix., 3 ; Lev. ii.,4 ; vi., 21 ; xi., 35 ; 1 Kings xix., 6). This 
work of baking bread, like that of grinding com, was at first per- 
formed by the wives and daughters, however high their station (Gen. 
xviii., 6 ; Lev. xxvi., 26 ; 2 Sam. xiii., 6, 8 ; Jer. vii., 18, 19) ; but was 
in time abandoned, in families of consequence, to female servants 
(1 Sam. viii., 13). Bread, such as has been mentioned, needed not 
to be cut; it was always broken (Isaiah Iviii., 7; Lam. iv., 4; 
Matt, xiv., 19; &c.). In eating, generally, no knives, and much 
less forks, were used, but each morsel of food was conveyed 
from the dish to the mouth by the right hand (Ruth ii., 14 ; Prov. 
xxvi., 15 ; John xiii., 26). Meat was dressed so as to be easily 
separated by the fingers ; and if a morsel was too large, it was 
transferred to the cake of bread which was placed before each 
person ; for the use of plates was unknown. This mode of feeding 
made it necessary that the hands should be washed before and after 
meals (Matt, xv., 2 ; Mark vii., 3) ; which was done by a servant 
pouring water over the hands from an ewer, and receiving it in a 
bason held below, as it fell from them (2 Kings iii., II). 

3. A kind of lunch, consisting of bread, milk, cheese, &c., was 
taken in the forenoon ; but the principal meal was in the evening 
after the labours of the day were over, and when the coolness of the 
air allowed enjoyment and created appetite. Hence it is called a 
supper (Mark vi., 21 ; Luke xiv., 24 ; John xii., 2). A short prayer 
was said before and after meals (Matt, xiv., 9 ; xv., 36 ; xxvi., 27 ; 
&c.). We have supposed before that the Hebrews had two modes of 
sitting; when they used seats they ate from a table, but when 
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they sat on the floor, the meal was laid out on a cloth spread on the 
floor, with a large piece of leather under it, to prevent the mats or 
carpets from heing soiled. Or a kind of table, raised only a few 
inches, may have been occasionally employed, as at present. 
During the Captivity, the Jews learned (as did afterwards the 
Romans) the Persian practice of reclining at meals upon mats or 
cushions, around the table, in such a way that the head of every 
person approached the bosom of the one who reclined next above 
him (John xiii., 23). In ancient times, every person seems to have 
had his separate portion of meat, and honour was shewn to a distin- 
guished or favoured guest, by the quantity or quality of that which 
was set before him (Gen. xliii., 34 ; 1 Sam. L, 4, 5 ; ix., 23, 24) ; but 
in later times every one helped himself from the dish nearest to him, 
or from one dish if the party was small enough for one dish to be 
within the reach of all (Matt, xxvi., 23; John xiii., 26). The 
Orientals do not drink during meals, but afterwards water or wine 
is handed round in vessels of tinned copper (Matt, xxvi., 27). Wine 
was used freely among the Jews, whose country was, indeed, noted for 
wine and oil: all their wines appear to have been red (Prov.xxiii.,31 ; 
Isa. xxvii., 2). The kind most commonly drunk was weak, or much 
diluted with water, and was used much as we use table ale or beer. 
Strong and generous wines were necessarily confined to the rich, 
and were sparingly used. Wine was also sometimes strengthened or 
flavoured with spices, especially myrrh (Num. xv., 10; Psalm Ixxv., 
8 ; Prov. xxiii., 30 ; Hos. xiv., 7). That which was called ** strong 
drink," included the higher kinds of wine, but more particularly 
denoted a very inebriating liquor made of dates and of various seeds 
and roots (Lev. x., 9 ; Deut. xxix., 6 ; 1 Sam. i., 15 ; &c.). From 
this and pure wine was made another drink, which appears to have 
been much used for common purposes (Num. vL, 3; Ruth ii., 14; 
Matt, xxvii., 48). 

4. At feasts or entertainments, the guests were anointed with 
precious and perfumed oils (Psalm xxiii., 5; xlv., 7; Amos vi., 6; 
Luke vii., 37, 38; &c.). It was not uncommon for the carousal 
to be prolonged through the night, with much excess of drinking 
(Rom. xiii., 13 ; Gal. v., 21 ; 1 Pet. iv., 3). Jests, riddles, singing, 
music, dancing, were not wanting on these festive occasions (Judges 
xiv., 12; Prov. ix., 2-4; Isa. v., 12; xxiv., 7, 9; Amos vi.,' 4, 5; 
Luke XV., 25). The Jews do not appear to have been addicted to 
gaming, for there is no allusion to it in the Scriptures. Neither is 
story-telling, that great pastime of the modem East, directly men- 
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tioned; but as they were in the habit of producing apologues, or 
short stories, on particular occasions, we may safely number them 
among their amusements. 

5. We know how the ancient Egyptians, Persians, Babylonians, 
Greeks, and Romans were dressed, for their costumes are repre- 
sented in sculptures and paintings which still exist; but it is not 
so with respect to the Jews, who did not consider it lawftil to 
carve or paint the human figure. This want is, however, well sup- 
plied by the existing costumes of the East. Dress does not change 
there as with us ; and it is clear, that the habits now worn by the 
people, as well as the common usages of life, are, for the most part, 
the same as in the times of the Bible. The patriarchs dressed some- 
what differently, probably, from their settled descendants ; and the 
difference was in all likelihood such as we now see between the 
pastoral Bedouin Arabs and the inhabitants of settled coimtries. 
The dresses of the great Arabian family, in its various conditions, 
appear to have been transmitted with little alteration from very 
ancient times, and may be taken as affording the nearest approxima- 
tion which can now be obtained to the raiment worn by the ancient 
Israelites. ' The Bedouin costumes may be deemed to agree with 
the dresses worn in the patriarchal and pastoral periods of the 
Hebrew history. Long garments were worn by the Israelites, as 
they were, indeed, by most ancient nations, and are by the modem 
Orientals. Such garments were also wide and loose; and thus, 
although easy and dignified, they rather impeded active and 
vigorous exertion ; for which reason, in manual action, the sleeves 
were drawn up, or, as tlie Scripture describes it, " the arm made 
bare " (Isa. lii., 10 ; Ezek. iv., 7) ; and in travelling on foot, or 
running, the skirts were gathered up, and confined by the girdle : 
this was called "girding the loins" (1 Kings xviii., 46; 2 Kings 
iv., 29 ; Luke xii., 35 ; 1 Pet. i., 13). We may conceive the figure 
of a Jew, viewed externally, as that of a full-bearded man, clad in 
a long and loose garment with large sleeves, which was con- 
fined to the person by a girdle about the loins ; the neck bare, the 
feet protected by a piece of leather strapped to the sole, and the head 
either bare (as it seems very often to have been), or covered, among 
the higher classes by a kind of turban, and among the common 
people by a piece of cloth thrown over the head, and confined by a 
fillet around the brows. The ordinary appearance of the Jew, how- 
ever, was varied by circumstances ; as when a large, loose, and shape- 
less garment was thrown, like a cloak, over the dress which has been 
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described. This was worn with studied grace by the upper classes, 
wha had it of finer materials ; and to the poor it was of such service 
that it was forbidden by law to keep it in pledge over-night (Exod. xxii., 
25, 26; see also Job xxii., 6; xxiv., 7). This was because such persons 
wrapped themselves up in it when they slept ; it also served them to 
carry biurthens in, when nothing more suitable was at hand ; and this 
use of it may be seen every day in the East (Exod. xii., 34 ; 2 Kings 
iv., 39). It was peculiar to the Jews to have a fringe with a piece 
of blue tape upon the four comers of this garment, to remind them 
that they were a peculiar people and under peculiar laws (Num. xv., 
38, 39 ; Matt, ix., 20 ; Luke viii., 44). It was also peculiar to them, 
in later days, to wear "frontlets," or "phylacteries," which were 
little boxes of hard calf-skin, bound by thongs to the forehead, and 
folded up slips of parchment, on which were written out the texts of 
the law which were supposed to prescribe this curious observance 
(Exod. xiii., 16 ; Deut. vi., 8). 

6. All these dresses of the Israelites were of linen or cotton, except- 
ing the capacious outer garment which was of wool, or of wool and 
hair interwoven. The Egyptians were famous for the manufacture of 
various kinds of cloth ; and that the Israelites had learnt t'his art from 
them, is evinced by their producing in the wilderness the various rich 
cloths required for the coverings and curtains of the tabernacle, and 
for the dress of the high-priest (Exod. xxvi., xxviii.). From various 
passages of Scripture we infer that the art of embroidery was carried 
to some degree of perfection (Exod. xxxv., 35 ; xxxviii., 23 ; Judges 
v., 30). There was a family of Judah particularly celebrated for its 
skill in the manufacture of fine linen (1 Chron. iv.,221). White, 
blue, and various shades of red and purple, seem to have been the 
favourite colours among the Israelites. No other colours of clothes 
are named in Scripture. 

7. From Oriental analogies, we should suppose that the Israelites 
wore shirts under their tunics ; but there is no positive evidence of 
this, unless, as some suppose, such were the " thirty sheets " (margin 

' shirts ") which, with thirty changes of raiment, formed the forfeit 
of Samson's riddle (Judges xiv., 12). Loose linen drawers or trowsers, 
such as are still used in the East, were worn by the priests, and pro- 
bably by others (Exod. xxviii., 42). These were at first very short, 
not reaching to the knees, but were at length extended to the middle 
of the leg, or to the ankle. 

8. The girdle which confined the tunic was of two kinds. One was 
a broad band of leather, fastened with clasps (2 Kings i., 8 ; Matt, iii., 
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4), and the otiier was of fine linen or cotton, long and narrow, and 
wound in many folds around the waist (Jer. xiii., 1). The girdle 
answered the purpose of a pocket to carry- money and other valuahles, 
hence the word rendered ** purse " in some passages literally means 
" a girdle" (2 Sam. xviii., 11 ; Matt, x., 9 ; Mark vi., 8). It might he 
inferred from 2 Sam. xx., 8, that the Israelites wore daggers in their 
girdles, like the modem Orientals ; hut this is not very clear; and Joah, 
as the commander of the forces, might carry arms not generally worn. 

9. Stockings and socks were not in use, and the mass of the people 
went altogether harefoot, except in winter, or upon a journey ; hut 
the wealthier classes always wore sandals out of doors, except during 
mourning. These sandal^ are called '* shoes " in our Bible. They 
were pieces of hide or tanned leather, shaped to the sole of the foot, 
and bound to it with thongs of leather (Gen. xiv., 23 ; Exod. xii., 11; 
Isa. T., 27 ; Matt, iii., 11 ; x., 10 ; &c.). When a person entered a 
house, or the presence of a superior, he took off his sandals, as 
the modem Orientals do their shoes (Exod. iii., 5 ; I)eut. xxv., 9 ; 
Ruth iv., 7, 8 ; Isa. xx., 4 ; Ezek. xxiv., 17). It was the office of the 
lowest class of servants to take off and carry the master's sandals 
(Matt, iii., 11 ; Mark i., 7). Servants of that class also washed the 
soiled feet of the guests who came to an entertainment ; although the 
master himself sometimes stooped to perform this office for a much- 
honoured visitant (Gen. xviii., 4; Luke vii., 44). 

10. The Israelites allowed the hair of the head and beard to grow. 
The former was shorn occasionally ; and the partial use of the razor 
in trimming the beard was not unlawful to any but the Nazarites 
(Num. vi., 5 ; Judges xiii., 7 ; xvi., 17). A full head of hair seems to 
to have been much admired (2 Sam. xiv., 26; Sol. Song v., 11). 
The hair was dressed and anointed with much care, especially at 
festivals (2 Sam. xiv., 2 ; Isa., iii., 24 ; Matt, vi., 17 ; Luke vii., 46). 
Baldness in men not old was rare, and was despised (2 Kings ii., 23 ; 
Isa. iii., 24; Jer. xlvii., 5). The beard, as the characteristic sign of 
manhood, was much respected by the Israelites ; to shave it, to spit 
upon it, to pull it, and even to touch it, except for the purpose of 
salutation, were the grossest insults which men could inffict upon one 
another (2 Sam. x., 4-6 ; 1 Chron. xix., 3-6 ; Isa. vii., 20) ; and 
hence, for a man to neglect or maltreat his own beard was a sign of 
madness or of extreme grief (1 Sam. xxi., 13; 2 Sam. xix., 24; 
Isa. xv., 2). 

11. It appears to have been the custom to use walking-staves, 
even when not upon a journey (Gen. xxxii., 10 ; xxxviii., 18 ; Exod. 
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xii., 11 ; 2 Kings iv., 29 ; Mark vi., 8 ; &c.). Rings were worn on 
the fingers : these were generally signet-rings hearing the name of 
the owner, and the impression from wliich was equivalent to his 
signature. This explains the high powers and dignities which a 
monarch conferred by the delivery of his own signet-ring (Gen. xli., 
42; Est. iii., 10, 12; viii., 2 ; Dan. vi., 9, 13, 17). 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What were the chief articles of food among the Israelites? What animals only- 

were they permitted to eat? What domestic birds only were kept? What 
kind of food does not appear to have been much tised till the later times of 
Jewish history ? 

2. In what forms was bread baked? What were the varioos modes of baking? By 

whom was this work performed ? What were not used in eating? What was 
rendered necessary by this mode of feeding? 

3. When was the principal meal eaten? What was the food placed upon? What 

practice did the Jews learn during the Captivity? How was honour shewn to 
a distinguished or favoured guest at meals ? What kind of liquor was moat 
commonly used among the Jews ? What was called "strong drink?" 

4. What were the guests anointed with at entertainments ? What were the amuse- 

ments on these festive occasions ? 

5. How do we know in what manner most of the ancient nations were dressed f 

What supplies the want of this with respect to the Jews? What costumes 
are most probably like those worn during the patriarchal and pastoral periods ? 
What sort of garments have always been worn in the East? What may we 
conceive to have been the appearance of an ancient Jew? What was some- 
times thrown over the ordinary dress? Why might not this be kept over 
night as a pledge? What were the two chief peculiarities in the dress of the 
Jews? 

6. Of what materials were the dresses of the Israelites made? From whom did they 

learn the art of manufacturing cloth? Wliat were their fkvourite colours ? 

7. What did the Israelites probably wear under their tunics ? What were worn by- 

priests, and perhaps by others also f 

8. What were the two kinds of girdles ? For what purposes was the girdle used ? 

9. What were worn upon the feet? On what occasions were these taken off? 

Whose office was it to take off and carry them ? 

10. What seems to have been much admired among the Israelites? What was rare 

and despised? What were the grossest insults which men could inflict on 
one another? 

11. What appear io have been commonly used? What were worn on the fingers? 

What was the impression of a signet-ring equivalent to ? 



WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 



SECTION IIL-ffOMEN AND CHILDREN. 



I. Women appear to have enjoyed considerably more freedom 
among the Jens than is now allowed them in weatern Asia, although 
in other respects their condidon and employments geero to have 
been not dissimilar. At present, women oF all ranks are much 
confined to their own 
houses, and never see 
the men who visit their 
husbands or fathers ; 
and in towns tliey never 
go abroad witliout their 
persona and faces being 
completely shrouded ; 
they also take their 
meals apart from the 
males, even of their 
own family. But in the 
rural districts they en- 
joy more freedom, and 
oftengosboutunveiled. 
Among the Jens, wo- 
men were somewhat 
less restrained in their 




and did not generally 
conceal their faces when 
■omir or iBii pooEiR oi.i8i. they went abroad. Only 

Scripture of women eating witli men (Ruth ii., 14) ; hut that waa at 
a simple refection, and only illustrates tlie greater freedom of rural 



2. The employments of the women were very various, and suifi- 
cienlly engrossing. In the earlier, or patriarchal, state of society, the 
daughters of men of aubstanee tended their fathers' flocks (Gen. 
xxis., 9 ; Exod. ii., 16). In ordinary circumstances, the first labour 
of tlie day was to grind corn and bake bread, as already noticed. 
The other cares of tlie family occupied the rest of the day. The 
women of the peasantry and of the poor consumed much time in 
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collecting file), aad in going to the Vfelli for water. Tlie wells wen 
luuall; outside the towns, and the hiboiu of drawing water from them 
was by no meaua confined to poor women. This wu usually, but not 
always, the labour of the evening; and the water was carried in 
earthen vesieli borne upon the shoulder (Gen. xidv., 15-20 ; John 
iv., 7, 28). Working with the needle alio occupied much of theii time, 
aa it would seem that not only their own clothes but those of the men 
were made by the women. Some of the needlework was very fine, 
and much valued (Exod. xzvL, 36 ; xxviii., 39 ; Judges v., 30 ; Psalm 
xlv., 14). The women appear to have spun the yarn for all the cloth 
that was in use (Exod. xxxv., 25 ; Prov. Xfxl, 19); and much of 
the weaving seems also to have been executed by tliem (Judges xvi., 
13, 14; Prov. xxxi., 22). The tapestries for bed-coverings, men- 
tioned in the last-cited text, were probably produced in tba loom, and 
appear to have been much valued (Prov. vii., 16). 

3. We have no certain information regarding the dieM of the 
women among the poorer classes ; but it was probably coarse and 
■imple, and not mate- 
riallydifferent from that 
which we now see 
among the Bedouin wo- 
men, and the female 
peasantry of Syria. Thia 
consists of drawers, and 
a long and loose gown 
of Coarse blue linen, 
with some omamentai 
bordering wrought with 
the needle, in another 
colour, about the neok 
and bosom. The head 
is covered with a kind 
of turban, connected 
'- _- L.:r'r-" with which, behind, is a 

Ruiu sQ.inMa. veil which covers the 

neck, hack, and bosom. 
We may presume, with still greater certainty, that women of 
superior condition wore, over their inner dress, a frock or tunic 
like that of the men, but more closely fitting the person, with a 
^rdle formed by an unfolded kerchief. Their head-dress was a 
kind of turban, njlh different sorts of veils and wrappers worn under 
various circumstances. The hair was worn long, and, as now. 
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wu bnuded into numeroui tresus, with trinkets end ribands (1 Cor. 
xi., 15; 1 Urn. ii., 9; 1 Peter iii., 3). With the head-dresB the 
principal omamenti appear to have been connected, nich as a jewel 
for the forehead, and rows of pearls (Sol. Song i., 10 ; Ezek. xvi., 
12). Ear-rings were also worn (Isa. iii., 20 ; Eiek. xvi.. 12), as 
well aa a nose-jewel, conrietiDg no doubt, as now, either of a ring 
ineerted in the cartilage of 
the nose, oi 




like a button attached 
to it. The nose-jewel 
was of gold or silver, and 
sometimes set with jewels 
(Gen. xxiv., 47 ; Isa. iii., 
21). Bracelets were also 
generally worn (Isa. iii., 
19; Ezek. xvi., 11), and 
•nkleta, which, as now, 
were probably more like 
fetters than ornaments 
(Isa. iii., la, 20). The 
Jewish women had the 
art of staining their eye- 
lids black, for effect and 
expreaiim (2 Rings ix., 
30; Jer. iv., 30; Ezek. 
xxiii., 40) ; and it is more 
than probable that they 
had the present practice 
of slaining the naila, and 
the palms of their hands 
and soles of their feet, of an iron-rust colour, by means of a paste 
made from the plant called henna (Launonia inn^if). Thii plant 
appears to be mentioned in Sol. Song i., 14, and its preient use is 
probably referred to in Deut. xxi., 12 ; 2 Sam. xix., 24. 

4. Fathersdaimed the absolute disposal of their song and daughters 
in marriage (Gen. xxi., 21; Exod.xzi., 9; Deut xxii., 16; Judges 
itv., 1—4) ; but in a family where the children were from different 
mothers, the full brothers of a young woman expected also to be con- 
sulted (Gen. ixxiv., 11, 27; 2 Sam. xiii., 20-29), If a young man 
saw a damsel whom he liked, he might ask his own father to apply to 
her&theroD his behalf (Gen. xxxiv., 4; Judges xi v., 1,2). To pre- 
vent the eonlamination of idoUlry, all marriages with foreigners were 
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forbidden to the Israelites (Exod. xxxiv., 15, 16; Neh. xiii., 23). 
If it happened that, for want of male heirs, daughters inherited 
an estate, it was expected that they should marry near kinsmen, 
or at least in their own tribe, that the property might be kept 
in the family or tribe to which it was first allotted (Num. xxvii., 
1-1 1 ; xxxvi., 1-12). For a somewhat similar reason, if a man 
died without sons, his next brother was expected to marry his widow, 
and the first-born son of this union was considered as the son of the 
deceased, and inherited his estate (Deut. xxv., 5-10 ; Ruth iv., 1-5). 

5. In direct opposition to our own customs, the father of a maiden 
expected to receive a consideration or dowry for giving his daughter 
in marriage ; the amount of which was settled in the contract of mar- 
riage which was formed by the fathers of the respective parties (Gen. 
xxix., 18, 27; xxxiv., 11, 12; Josh, xv., 6; 1 Sam. xviii., 23-26). 
This covenant, which was, in fact, the essential act of marriage, was 
in earlier times rendered valid by the presence of witnesses ; but in 
later days it was reduced to writing, and appears to have been con- 
firmed by oaths (Prov. ii., 17; Mai. ii., 14). Sometimes, however, 
a daughter was freely given by a father, without the exaction of 
what was called her *' price," and such wives were the more highly 
honoured (Gen. xi., 15). In particular cases, it also occurred that a 
dowry was given by the father with his daughter (Josh, xv., 18, 
19; Judges i., 12-15; 1 Kings ix., 16). 

6. An interval of ten or twelve months, or even longer, usually 
passed between the contract of marriage and the actual nuptials. 
During this time the affianced pair saw little of each other ; but were 
nevertheless accounted as man and wife, — so much so, that the 
engagement could not be broken off without a reg^dar divorce ; and 
the woman was stoned as an adulteress, if, in the meantime, she 
proved unchaste (Gen. xxiv., 55 ; Judges xiv., 8 ; Matt, i., 18-20). 
When the nuptial day arrived, the bridegroom went, in the evening, 
with his friends and associates, in holiday attire, to take home his 
bride from her father's house. She, splendidly arrayed, and 
with the bridal crown upon her head, came forth, attended by her 
young companions ; and, walking under a canopy, was escorted to 
her future home with songs and dances, and instrumental music. 
On their arrival there, the men and women feasted in separate apart- 
ments ; and if the parties were wealthy, the feast was prolonged for 
a week (Judges xiv., 17). We know not of any ceremony attending 
this actual marriage, unless it were that the nuptial blessing — a 
prayer for a numerous o£&pring — was invoked on the newly married 
pair. 
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7. For one man to have more than one wife was an abuse which 
existed at a very early period (Gen. iv., 19), and, in the course of 
time, became very prevalent. It was common among the Hebrews 
in the time of Moses, when it was deemed advisable to discourage 
rather than absolutely interdict so rooted a practice. Afterwards, 
however, it became very unusual for a man to have more than one 
wife ; as is, in fact, the case at present in countries where polygamy 
is tolerated. 

8. In like manner, Moses imposed some restrictions on the practice 
of divorce, which appears to have been before his time merely an 
oral act on the part of the man, but which he required to be effected 
by a written document. The repudiation might afterwards be re- 
taracted, if the woman had not, in the meanwhile, married another 
man; but if she had, it could not be retracted (Deut. xxiv., l^). 
It was disputed in later times, what the law intended to be a sufficient 
ground of divorce. One party contended that the man might divorce 
his wife for any cause, however trifling ; the other, that he could 
do so for adultery only. Jesus Christ, in whose time the practice 
of divorce had become frightfully common, decided the latter to be 
the just alternative (Matt, v., 31, 32). Even before the time of 
Moses, the punishment for adultery in a woman was death (Gen. 
xxzviii., 24; Lev. xx., 10), but we meet with no instance of its 
actual infliction. If a man suspected the chastity of his wife, without 
having legal evidence of the fact, it was in his power to subject her 
to the ordeal of "the water of jealousy," which, through the agency 
of a very awful oath, was to be instrumental in making her guilt or 
innocence appear (Num. v., 11-31). 

9. The Israelites eagerly desired children, and especially sons. 
Hence the messenger who first brought tp the father the news that a 
son was bom, was well rewarded (Job iii., 3 ; Jer. xx., 15). The 
event was celebrated with music ; and the father, when the child was 
presented to him, pressM it to his bosom, by which act he was under- 
stood to acknowledge it as his own (Gen. 1., 23 ; Job iii., 12 ; Psalm 
xxiL, 10). On the eighth day from the birth, the child was circum- 
cised (Gen. xvii., 10) ; at which time also, a name was given to it 
(Luke i., 59). The first-bom son was highly esteemed, and had many 
distinguishing privileges. He had a double portion of the estate 
(Deut. xxi., 17); he exercised a sort of parental authority over his 
younger brothers (Gen. xxv., 23, &c.; xxvii., 29 ; Exod. xii., 29 ; 
2 Chron. xxi., 3) ; and before the institution of the Levitical priest- 
hood, he acted as the priest of the family (Num. iii., 12, 13 ; viii., 
18). The patriarchs exercised the power of taking these privileges 

o 2 
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from the first-born, and giving them to any other son, or of distri- 
buting them among different sons : but this practice was overruled 
by the Mosaical law (Deut xxi., 15-17). 

10. The child continued about three years at the breast of the 
mother, and a great festival was given at the weaning (Gen. xxi., 8 ; 
1 Sam. i., 22-24; 2 Chron. xxxi., 6; Matt xxi., 16). He remained 
two years longer in charge of the women ; after which he was taken 
under the especial care of the father with a view to his proper train- 
ing (Deut. vi., 20-25 ; xi., 19). It appears that those who wished 
for their sons better instruction than they were themselves able or 
willing to give, employed a private teacher, or else sent them to a 
priest or Levite, who had perhaps several others under liis care. 
The principal object was, that they should be well acquainted with 
the law of Moses ; and reading and writing were taught in subser- 
vience to this leading object 

11. The authority of a father was very great among the Israelites, 
and extended not only to his sons, but to his grandsons, — ^indeed, 
to all who were descended from him. His power had no recog- 
nised limit, and even if he put his son or grandson to death, 
there was, at first, no law by which he could be brought to account. 
(Gen. xxi., 14 ; xxxviii., 24). But Moses circumscribed this power, 
by ordering that when a father judged his son worthy of death, 
he should bring him before the public tribunals. If, however, he 
had struck or cursed his father or mother, or was refractory or 
disobedient, he was still liable to capital punishment (Elxod. xxi., 
15, 17; Lev. xx., 9; Deut xxi., 18-21). 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Under what restraints are women now kept in western Asia? In what respects 

did Jewish females enjoy greater freedom ? 

2. What were the various employments of Jewish worn A? 

3. What was probably the dress of the poorer class of women f What was the dress 

of women of superior condition? Wliat ornaments did they wear? What 
practice appears to have existed among them? 

4. Who claimed the absolute disposal of young persons in marriage? By whom were 

marriages generally negotiated? With whom were the Israelites forbidden to 
intermarry? By what regulations was property prevented from passing by 
marriage from one tribe or family to another? 

5. To whom was the dowry paid on the marriage of a female? What was the 

essential act of marriage? 

6. How long time usually passed between the contract of marriage and the nuptials? 

What were the affianced pair considered as during this period? When did 
the bridegroom go to take his bride home ? By whom was she attended ? How 
long did the marriage iGeast usually continue ? 
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7. What abuse existed at' a very early period! What was deemed advisable in the 

time of Moses i What afterwards became unusual ? 

8. What restriction did Moses impose on the practice of divorce ? What became a 

subject of dispute in later times f How did Jesus Christ decide this question f 
What was the punishment of adultery among the Jews ? 

9. How long after the birth was the child circumcised? What were the privileges of 

the first-bom ? 

10. On what occasion was a festival given t At what age was the child taken under 

the especial care of his father? To whom was he sent, if his parents wished 
to give him a better education than ordinary? What was the principal 
object of education ? 

11. Over whom did the paternal authority extend? By what law did Moses circum- 

scribe the power of a father over his descendants ? What offences committed 
by children were punished with death ? 



SECTION IV.-ETIQUETTE. 

1. The Israelites, like other Orientals, gave stronger manifestations 
of their feelings of respect or dislike, than has ever been usual among 
western nations. In most cases their manner would express more, 
and ours less, than the real feeling ; and, in genera^ the etiquette of 
Orientals is more refined than might be expected from their condition 
in life. Domestic servants who, in families of consideration, were 
foreign slaves, behaved with great submission and respect, and, when 
in actual attendance, stood at a distance with crossed arms, watch- 
ing the slightest motion of the master's hand (Psalm cxxiii., 2). 
When equals, being friends, met they kissed each other's beards, as 
do the Arabians, placing the hand underneath (2 Sam. xx., 9). 
Sometimes, the cheeks were merely placed together^ and this also is 
described as a kiss or salutation. The kisses of affection, were 
on the lips and cheeks in women, and the beard and cheeks in 
men; the kiss of respect and homage was upon the brow (Gen. 
xxvii. 26 ; Exod. iv., 27 ; 1 Sam. x., 1 ; 2 Sam. xv., 5 ; xix., 39 ; 
Psalm ii., 12; Prov. xxiv., 26; Matt, xxvi., 49; Acts xx., 37). In 
meeting, they asked each other of their health, and the health of 
their connections, which, with other ceremonies, consumed so much 
time that persons charged with urgent messages were enjoined to 
salute no one by the way (2 Kings iv., 29 ; Luke x., 4). Various 
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forms of bowing and prostration are mentioned in Scripture. The 
most usual, as now, were to bow or incline the head, in doing which 
the Orientals lay the right hand upon the heart (Gen. xxiv., 26 ; 
1 Kings i., 16, 31, &c.) ; to bow the body very low "with the face 
towards the ground," without bending the knees (1 Sam. xxv., 23; 
xxviii., 14; 2 Sam. xiv., 33; 1 Kings i., 23; 2 Chron. vii., 3, &c.); 
to bend the knees (Num. xxiv., 9 ; Judges vii., 6 ; 1 Kings xix., 
18); to kneel, in worship (2 Chron. vi., 13; Psalm xcv., 6; Dan. 
vi., 11); and to prostrate one's-self upon the ground, which was done 
either as an act of worship to God, or in reverence, homage, or 
humiliation before man (Gen. xxii., 5; 1 Sam. i., 3; 2 Sam. ix., 8; 
Psalm xlv., 12; AcU x., 25, 26; Rev. xix., 20; xxii., 9). This last 
posture consisted in extending themselves on the ground, generally 
with the knees bent, and resting the forehead on the earth. Other 
marks of reverence were, kissing the feet of the person reverenced, 
or the hem of his garment (Matt, ix., 20; Luke vii., 38), which acts 
were usually connected with some of the postures of respect which 
have been mentioned. In their greetings, nearly the same verbal 
salutations were in use as we now find among the Arabians and 
other Moslems. The most usual were, " Peace be with thee " 
(Judges xix., 20; 1 Sam. xxv., 6; 1 Chron. xii., 18; Luke xxiv., 
36); "The blessing of the Lord be upon thee" (Psalm cxxix., 8); 
"Blessed be thou of the Lord" (Ruth iii., 10; 1 Sam. xxiii., 21), 
There is a pleasing instance of the interchange of salutations in the 
case of Boaz, who said to his reapers, " The Lord be with you," and 
was answered, "The Lord bless thee" (Ruth ii., 4). 

2. It has always been the custom in the East for an inferior to 
make a present to a superior, when paying him a visit, or seeking 
any favour from him ; and this custom was very prevalent among the 
Jews (Prov. xviii. 16). It was considered a mark of respect which it 
would be uncivil to omit, even when the present was merely compli- 
mentary, and of no intrinsic value ; and it might consist of money, 
different articles of food, clothes, arms, or anything which could, 
according to his means, evince the respect of the party making 
the offering (Gen. xliii., 11; 1 Sam. ix., 7; xvi., 20; Job xlii., 11). 
Kings and princes were in the habit of making presents as marks of 
distinction and favour to those whom they wished to honour. These 
were generally dresses of more or less value (Gen. xlv., 22, 23; 
£»t. viii., 15) ; and there was a royal wardrobe in which such gar* 
ments were kept (2 Chron. ix., 24). The most distinguished honour 
of this kind, was to receive a robe which the prince had himself 
worn (1 Sam. xviii., 4); and it was a great afiront if the garment 
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thus presented was not immediate^ and publicly worn (Matt, 
xxii., 11, 12). 

3. When kings and princes entered their cities in state, it was 
usual to lay the dust by sprinkling the streets, to strew the road 
with flowers and branches of trees, and even to spread the ground 
with cloth, or with garments ; while the spectators, crowding on the 
house-tops, and at the opened lattices fronting the street, clapped 
their hands and shouted for joy : at other times they performed 
their obeisance in silence as the great one passed (2 Sam. xvi., 16; 
1 Kings!., 40; 2 Kings ix., 13; Isa. xlii., 11 ; Zech. ix., 9; Mat- 
thew xxi., 7-9). 

4. The modes of shewing insult and inflicting disgrace among 
the Israelites were very significant, although they appear to us 
childish. They consisted of maltreating the beard, as formerly 
mentioned; of plucking ofi* the hair (Isa. 1., 6), and of spitting in 
the £Eice (Isa. 1., 6; Mark xiv., 65). To put men to the employ- 
ments of women was a dreadful degradation (Judges xvi., 21 ; Lam. 
v., 13); and clapping the hands, hissing, thrusting out the tongue 
and making a wide mouth, crunching the teeth, and wagging the 
head, are described as modes in which the populace testified their 
hatred, or shewed malignant exultation or contempt (Job xxvii., 23 ; 
Jer. Ivii., 4; ii., 15 ;*£zek. xxv., 6). But perhaps the greatest and 
most intolerable insult, was to cast contempt upon a man's mother : 
thus Saul, to insult his son, spoke contemptuously of his own wife 
(1 Sam. XX., 30) ; and more than once David speaks slightingly of 
his own sister Zeruiah, to humble her sons (2 Sam. iii., 39 ; xvi., 10 ; 
xix., 22). In popular tumults the people testified the vehemence of 
their rage by casting dust into the air (Acts, xxii., 23). The dead 
were dishonoured by denying them the rites of sepulture (Rev. xi., 
8, 9) ; by casting the great into the graves of the common people 
(Jer. xxvi., 23); by disinterring them after burial (Jer. viii., 1); or 
by exposing them to be devoured by ravenous beasts, and forbid- 
ding them to be publicly lamented (Jer. xvi., 5-7; xix., 7; 
xxii., 18, 19). 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Wbat were the various modes of salutation among the Israelites 7 What were the 

▼arioos forms of bowing or prostration? What were the other marks of 
rererence 1 What were the most usual verbal salutations ? 

2. What has it always been' the custom in the East for an inferior to make to a 

superior? What might this consist of? What' did kings and princes usually 
present to those whom they wished to honour? What was the most distin" 
golshed honour of this kind? 
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3. What were the viual practices when kings and princes entered their cities in state? 

4. What were the modes of shewing insult and inflicting disgrace among the 

Israelites? What was the greatest and most intolerable insult? How did the 
people testify their rage in popular tumults ? How were the dead dishonoured t 



SECTION V.-TBAVEILING. 

1. When a person travelled on foot, he tucked up his skirts 
with his girdle, so as to leave free action to the leg and knee ; be 
had a staff, wore sandals, and had a small ** scrip ** or hag suspended 
from the neck for provisions. If he was going to a distance he took 
a change of clothes, and sometimes a jar or kid-skin bottle of 
water (Gen. xxi., 14; Luke ix., 3). The cool of the morning 
or evening, or of the night, was the usual time for travelling; 
in the heat of the day travellers sought refresl^pieut and rest (Gen. 
xviii., 1-5). The customary salutations on the road were neglected 
by hurried travellers (2 Kings iv., 29). 

2. There were no inns like ours. In the early periods of Scrip- 
ture history, if a traveller had no friends to whom he could repair 
in the place to which he came, he waited in the street, or at the 
gate, till some hospitable person invited him to his house (Gen. 
xix., 2; Judges xix., 15-21). In the time of Christ there appear 
to have been, in the towns, such places of public accom- 
modation as we now find in the East, namely, khans, where 
strangers are provided with lodging for themselves and beasts, but 
have to provide provisions, fuel, and beds for themselves. In the 
stable of such a place, there being no room for his parents in the 
lodging apartments, the Saviour of the world was born (Luke ii., 7). 
Places of the same kind upon the road, for the accommodation of 
travellers, are called caravanserais : these are of more ancient date, 
being the " inns " of Gen. xlii., 27 ; xliii., 21 ; Exod. iv., 24 ; and 
Luke X., 34. Under such circumstances, persons making a journey 
are obliged to make preparation not required among us. This varies 
with the length and circumstances of the journey ; a long journey 
through a thinly peopled country, requiring more preparation than a 
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short one where market towns frequently occur. But all preparations 
maybe comprehended under the heads of, — 1. Provender for the 
cattle, consisting of barley and chopped straw : — 2. Provisions and 
water; the provisions being meal to make bread, or else a kind of 
hard-baked bread or biscuit, rice, dried dates and other fruits, cheese, 
and sometimes, but rarely, potted meat ; the water is carried in skin 
bags or bottles, of a size and number proportioned to the journey: — 
3. Conveniences; which are more extensive now than formerly, since 
the use of coffee and tobacco has been introduced ; but which may 
be said to consist of a rug and quilted coverlet for a bed, a copper pot 
for cooking, a few bowls of wood or tinned copper, and a ewer for 
ablutions. Few long journeys are described in Scripture ; but in such 
as are mentioned, preparations like these must be more or less under- 
stood, according to the exigencies of the case (Gen. xlii., 25, 27 ; xliii., 
11, 21 ; xlv., 21, 23; Josh, ix., 11-15). 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. How did a person prepare himself for travelling on foot? What was the usual 

time for travelling? 

2. What did a traveller do when he came to a place where he had no friends to 

receive him? What appear to have existed in towns in the time of Christ? 
What were similar places on the road called? What preparations must he 
made by a person undertaking a Journey in the East ? 



SECTION VI.-CUSTOMS BELATING TO THE DEAD. 

1. When a person died, his relations rent their upper garment 
from head to foot, and a smaller rent was made by the spectators. 
This rending of the clothes was also a common act of mourning on 
almost every occasion of distress (Gen. xxxvii., 29 ; Judges xi., 35 ; 
2 Sam. L, 2 ; Est. iv., 1 ; &c.). In the case of death, a dismal cry 
was at the same time raised by the persons present; and if the 
parties were in good circumstances, the hired mourners and minstrels 
were soon in attendance to aggravate the ostensible mourning by 
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tbeir doleful lamentations and melancholy music (Jer. ix., 17, 18 ; 
Matt, ix., 23 ; Mark v., 38 ; Acte ix., 39). The eyes of the de- 
ceased were closed by one of his sons, or by the nearest present 
relative (Gen. xlvi., 4). The body was then laid out upon a cloth 
on the floor or on a table, and washed with warm water. It was 
next placed upon a table and embalmed. There were various 
ways of embalming ; but except in the case of Jacob and Joseph, 
who were embalmed in Egypt (Gen. 1., 2, 26), it is doubtful if 
this was ever done so elaborately as among the Egyptians. The 
most usual mode was to anoint the body with a solution of odo- 
riferous drugs, and wrap it up in linen. ' Spices and perfumes were 
used in great abundance in preparing the bodies of the wealthy for 
the sepulchre. We may infer this from the large quantities provided 
by Joseph and Nicodemus for the body of Christ, which was wrapped 
up in linen, with a hundred-weight of myrrh and llgn aloes (John 
xix., 39, 40). Usually, after the ordinary washing and anointing, 
the body was wrapped round with many folds of linen, and the head 
enveloped in a napkin (John xi., 44). 

2. The funeral was seldom delayed above twenty-four hours after 
death, as the process of decomposition commences very soon in 
warm countries; and to enforce the salutary practice of speedy 
interment, the law extended to seven days the ceremonial defilement 
communicated by the presence of a corpse (Num. xix., 11-13; Acts 
v., 6, 10). The body was not put into a coffin, but, closely wrapped 
up from head to foot, was borne in an open bier to the place of burial 
(Luke vii., 14). The bier was followed by the mourners, who ex- 
pressed their grief in loud lamentations ; while the minstrels, with 
their melancholy pipes, and the mourning women with doleful 
voices and dishevelled hair, enhanced the effect of this public display 
of sorrow (2 Sam. iii., 31, 32 ; Amos, v., 31, 32 ; Matt, ix., 23 ; xi., 
1 7). The body was deposited in its last home without any partictdar 
ceremony. As the funeral procession returned, there were several 
pauses, to enable certain of the company to administer comfort to the 
afflicted relatives. The day was concluded by a funeral feast, in 
which they ate what was called the "bread of mourning" and drank 
" the cup of consolation " (2 Sam. iii., 35 ; Jer. xvL, 7 ; Hos. ix., 4). 
Rent clothes and sack-cloth formed the mourning attire of the 
Israelites (Gen. xxxvii., 34 ; 2 Sam. iii., 31 ; Joel i., 8; &c.). Other 
acts of mourning were, to go about with the face and head shrouded 
(2 Sam. xix., 4), and to sprinkle dust upon the head (Job ii., 12; 
Lam. ii., 10 ; Rev. xviii., 19). 

3. Our own custom of burying the dead in towns would not be 
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endured in the East; nor did it exist among the Israelites. The 
burial grounds are always at some distance from the towns; they 
are unenclosed, and the highways often pass through them. This 
was also the case among the Jews, as is evident from several 
passages of Scripture (Jer. xxvi., 23; Matt xxvii., 52, 53), and 
from mention being made of men walking over graves without 
being aware of them (Luke xi., 44). Burial in these general 
cemeteries was for the mass of the people, or those who had 
no private or family sepulchres. The latter were commonly in 
private fields and gardens, in the outskirts of the towns ; and, when 
possible, were caverns, some of which, still remaining, are extensive 
excavations, with niches in the sides wherein the corpses were 
deposited. They were closed either by a stone door, or by a fiat 
stone placed against the entrance (Gen. xxiii., 17-20 ; 2 Kings xiii., 
21 ; Isa. xxii., 16; Matt xxiii., 27, 29; xxvii., 52, 53, 60). Only 
the remains of kings and very distinguished men were allowed to be 
deposited in cities (1 Sam. xxviii., 3; 2 Kings xxi., 18; 2 Chron. 
xvi., 14; xxi v., 16); and the sepulchre of the kings of the line of 
David was upon Mount Zion (2 Kings xiv., 20 ; 2 Chron. xxi., 20 ; 
&c.). It was usual to whitewash the exterior of sepulchres on the last 
day of the year, with the view of preventing the strangers who 
came to Jerusalem from defiling themselves by inadvertent contact 
therewith (Matt xxiii., 27) ; for contact even with a bone of a 
dead body was counted defilement (2 Chron. xxxiv., 5). By what 
kind of monuments the Israelites honoured the dead is not very 
clear. In very early times Jacob erected a stone (called a ** pillar ") 
over the grave of his beloved Rachel (Gen. xxxv., 20) ; and Absalom 
in his lifetime erected a monument (also called a " pillar ") to keep 
his name in remembrance (2 Sam. xviii., 18). The sepulchral stones 
appear to have been engraved with inscriptions declaring the name 
and quality of the dead (2 Kings xxiii., 17). That there were 
tombstones in the common cemeteries is not altogether clear from 
Scripture, but ma:y'l>e inferred from various circumstances, and 
firom the analogy of existing usages. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. When a person died, how did fait relations and others present express their grief f 

Wlut were the luual practices witb regard to the dead hody f What was the 
auMt common mode of embalming? 

2. Beyond what space of time was the funeral seldom delayed! What law enlinrced 

the salutary practice of speedy interment? How was the body home to the 
plaee of burial? By whom was it followed? How was the day concluded ? 

H 
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What formed the mourning attire of the Israelites t What were the other acta 
of mourning! 
3. Where are burial grounds always situated in the East? Who were interred in the 
public cemeteries? How were private sepulchres generally closed? Who only 
were buried in cities ? When and why was it usual to whitewash the exterior of 
sepulchres? Who are mentioned in Scripture as erecting monuments? What 
appear to haye been engrayed on sepulchral stones? 



PABT n.-LITERATUBE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 



SECTION I.-LITEBATURE. 

1, Without inquiring into the origin of the Hebrew language, we 
may observe that it was spoken boUi in Mesopotamia and Canaan in 
the time of Abraham ; for that patriarch, who came from beyond 
the Euphrates, conversed freely with the inhabitants of Canaan; 
and when Jacob, who had been brought up in the land of Canaan, 
went into Mesopotamia, his speech was readily imderstood (Gen. 
xxiii., 3, &c. ; xxix., 4-S). A more certain evidence of this is found in 
the fact, that the names of places and persons existing in Palestine 
when Abraham migrated to that country, have all a meaning in the 
language which Abraham spoke. That language is entirely unlike 
those of Europe, but it has a strong resemblance to the other 
original languages of Asia west of the Tigris, — the Arabic, the 
Syriac, and the Chaldean. As it is now known the Hebrew lan- 
guage is very simple and significant, but it wants flexibility and 
copiousness. It should be observed, however, that only a part of 
the language is known to us, — that which is contained in the Bible : 
and no one book, however large or various, can ever exemplify all 
the forms, or embrace the whole vocabulary, of any language. 

2. Like all the languages of western Asia, Hebrew is read from 
right to left. The character in which it is written is the Chaldean, 
which the Jews adopted during the Captivity ; and which, although 
not altogether different from that which they previously employed, is 
more neat and elegant. The older character is now known as the 
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Samaritan, because it was retained by the Samaritans after it had 
been abandoned by the Jews. The Hebrew alphabet consists of 
twenty-one, or, as some count them, twenty-two consonants : — 

abgd hvzchtjkl 

o3Dy D spntotsn 

m n s gh p.ph. tz q.k r s sh t.th 

There are thirteen vowel sounds, which are now usually expressed 
by points set above or below the respective consonants with 
which they are joined. The antiquity of^these points is a matter 
which has been much controverted. 

3. The older alphabet of the Hebrews, and their mode of writing, 
were, like their language, the same as those of the Canaanites and 
Phoenicians. Their early knowledge of alphabetic writing is implied 
in the fact, that there were public genealogists (Deut. xvii., 18, 19 ; 
xxiv., 1-3) ; and is evinced by the writings of Moses, by the stone 
tables of the law, and by the frequent references which Moses 
makes to books and writings as to things well known (£xod. xvii.^ 
14; xxiv., 4; xxviii., 9-11 ; xxxii., 32 ; xxxiv., 27, 28; Num. xxxiii., 
2 ; Deut. xxvii., 8). In the course of time, many of the Israelites 
were able to read and write ; but the great mass of the people were 
content with oral instruction in the law of God, which was the only 
kind of learning in general deemed necessary. When occasion 
required, those who could, wrote for those who could not; and 
persons in the habit of thus acting as scribes, who were usually 
Levites, always went with inkhorns in their girdles, as is still done 
by the learned in the East. This implement was then, as now, pro- 
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vided not only with a receptacle for ink, but with a case for reed 
pens and a pen-knife (Jer. xxxvi., 23; £zek« ix., 2, 3, 11). The 
materials for writing were very various at 'different times of the 
long period over which the Hebrew history extends. New inventions 
were introduced, and the purpose of the writing often dictated the 
character of the material. The most ancient which we know to 
have been actually used, were the stone tables on which the 
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Decalogue was engraved, and the great stones which were set up on 
Mount Ebal (Deut. xxvii.y 1-3). From the latter instance, it would 
seem that the engraved letters were sometimes filled up with plaster. 
In the book of Job, which is supposed to be of still earlier date, the 
practice of writing on rocks and tablets of lead, as well as in books, 
is mentioned (Job xix., 23, 24). It is presumed that laws, treaties, 
and the history of great public events, were carved on the rocks 
and stones as well as on lead, for which brass, as being more 
durable, was afterwards substituted (1 Maoc. viii., 22 ; xiv., 
20-27). It is more difficult to determine the early material of 
books among the Hebrews. As we do not read of books being 
in use among them till they were in Egypt, it is probable that 
they would use the materials employed in that country. Now 
it is known that leather was among the materials on which the 
Egyptians wrote; and a few leathern rolls of the most remote 
antiquity have been found. As, therefore, the Hebrews, when they 
first had books, were a pastoral people, and had the art of preparing 
the skins of animals, it seems likely that their first books, or rolls, 
were of this material. Linen, also, was so prepared as to bear 
writing, and may have been employed to some extent by the 
Israelites. The invention of paper made from the papyrus reed 
(Cpperus papyrus) was of very ancient date ; and hence it also may 
have been in use among the Jews. But as it was much dearer than 
leather, it may be assumed that the latter was the material chiefly 
used. Josephus affirms, that the copies of the sacred books were 
written on skins (Antiq. xii., 2) ; and that Jeremiah's roll of pro- 
phecy consisted of skin seems to be indicated by the fact that the 
king cut it with a knife before throwing it into the fire ( Jer. xxxvi., 
23). Parchment was not invented until 250 B.C., and it soon came 
into general use among the Israelites, for their sacred writings. For 
common uses, tablets of wood were employed : these were not in 
the East, as among the Romans, covered with wax, but with a 
glazed composition capable of receiving ink. Such tablets were used 
hy the Egyptians long after they had papyri, and are still used in 
the common schools of Egypt (Isa. viii., 1; Ezek. xxxvii., 16; 
Luke i., 63). 

4. Books of skin and parchment, and even of papyrus, were in the 
form of rolls, written in small columns, the beginning being at the 
open end. They were sometimes, but very rarely, written on both 
sides (Ezek. ii., 9, 10; Zech. v., 1). They were rolled round a 
stick or roller, like a map ; or, if long, round two rollers, one at each 
end. The reader unrolled .the book as he perused it, and rolled it 
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up agun when he had done ; 'and hence a book was called a 
" Tolume," OT a thing rolled up (2 Kings xii., 14 ; Ezra vi., 2 ; luL 
izxiT., 4). Books which were thua rolled up, and tied round with 
a itring, could be earilf sealed {U^ xxix., 11 ; Dan. xii., 4; Rev. 
v., 1, 5, 7). 

5. No mention of letterB or epiatlet occur* earlier than the time 
of David (2 Sam. xi., 14, &c.) ; but they are frequentiy ipoken of 
aftenrards. In the East, letters are usually sent unsealed ; but 
when addressed to persons of consequence, they are enclosed in a 
valuable purse or bag, which is tied, sealed, and stamped with a 
signeL This seemi ^so to have been the practEce of the Jews (Neb. 
vi.,5; Iaa.xxix,, 11). It kai already been obaerved, that the common 
use of the signet in the East is not to seal letters, but to stamp 
with ink the name engraved thereon, instead of a manual signature. 



6. In writing on bard materials, such as tables of si 
te was made of a stylus or bodkin, made of iron, ai 
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tipped with diamond (Jer. xvii., 1). But the ordinary pen for writing 
with ink was a reed, cut and split much like our pen, hut with a 
more hlunt point The ink used hy the Orientals is exceedingly 
hlack, and much less fluid than ours (Num. v., 23 ; Jer. xxxvi., 1 8). 
The ink-horn, in which it is carried, consists of a small brass vessel 
at the end of a hollow shaft, which, as already mentioned, also 
contains the reeds and a knife for sharpening them (Jer. xxxvi., 
23; Ezek. ix., 2, 3, 11). 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What prove that the Hebrew language was spoken both in Mesopotamia and 

Canaan in the time of the patriarchs ? What is a more certain evidence of this t 
To what languages does the Hebrew bear a strong resemblance t 

2. How are Hebrew and all the languages of western Asia read? ;In what character 

has Hebrew been written since the Captivity? What is the older character 
now called! Of how many letters does the Hebrew alphabet consist? How 
are vowel sounds usually expressed? 

3. What prove the early knowledge of alphabetic writing among the Hebrews ? With 

what kind of instruction were the great mass of the people contented ? What did 
those persons, who were in the habit of acting as scribes, carry in their girdles? 
What were the various materials for writing used at different jieriods of the 
Hebrew history ? 

4. In what form were books of skin, parchment, and papyrus? What were they 

rolled round? What could easily be done to books thus rolled up? 

5. When does tlie earliest mention of letters or epistles Occur in the Bible? What are 

letters addressed to persons of consequence usually enclosed in ? What is the 
common use of the signet in the East? 
a. What was employed to write on hard materials f What was the ordinary pen for 
writing with ink ? What did the ink-horn consist of? and what did it contain ? 



SECTION II.-SCIENCE AND ART. 

1. The sciences were very little cultivated among the Hebrews, 
except for some of the ordinary purposes of life. Tliey understood 
so much of arithmetic as to he able to state and compute large 
numbers; and they appear to have known tlie application of 
geometry to the measurement and demarcation of land. Astronomy 
was chiefly studied, in ancient times, for the sake of the vain science 
of astrology ; and as the Israelites were interdicted from practising 
the latter (Deut. xviii., 10), they paid little attention to the former, 
except for the purpose of reckoning time. 
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2. The days and nights among the Hebrews were divided 
according to the natural periods of light and darkness; and the 
civil or calendar day was counted, not from morning to morning, 
but from evening to evening. Hence, their seventh day, or sabbath, 
began on the evening of our Friday, and ended on the evening of 
our Saturday. The natural day was divided into three parts, morning, 
noon, and evening (Psalm Iv., 17) ; and there was also a more minute 
division of it into six unequal parts : — 1, the break of day ; 2, the 
morning, or sunrise ; 3, the heat of the day ; 4, mid-day ; 5, the 
cool of the day; 6, evening. The natural night was also divided 
originally into three parts, or *' watches;" the first watch (Lam. ii., 
19); the middle watch (Judges vii., 19); and the morning watch 
(Exod. xiv., 24). In later times a fourth watch was added, when 
the divisions of the night were reckoned thus : — eventide, from sunset 
to the third hour of the night (Mark xi., 11); midnight, from the 
third hour till midnight; cock-crowing, from midnight to the third 
hour after, or the ninth hour of the night; morning-tide, or ** the 
early watch," from the ninth to the twelfth hour of the night, or sun- 
rise (John xviii., 28). 

3. Hours are not mentioned until the time of the Babylonish 
Captivity (Dan. iii., 6, 15; v., 5); after which the division of the 
day uito twelve hours gradually came into common use. But as it 
was the natural day which was thus divided, and as every hour was 
the twelfth portion of that day, the length of the hours was con- 
tinually changing. The hours of chief note were the third, the 
sixth, and the ninth, which were the hours of prayer (Dan. vi., 10 ; 
Acts ii., 15; iii., 1 ; x., 9). 

4. The division of time into weeks was first made at the Creation, 
which it was designed to commemorate (Gen. ii., 2, 3). It con- 
tinued to be observed till the Deluge (Gen. vii., 10; viii., 10, 12; 
xxix., 27), and was afterwards extended into the various nations 
descended from Noah, although the object of it was eventually 
forgotten. The Jews distinguished the days of the week by their 
numerical order; as, "first day of the week," "second day of the 
week,*' &c 

5. The septenary period was applied more extensively by the 
Jews, than by any other people. Not only was every seventh day 
a day of rest, but every seventh year was a year of rest, called " the 
Sabbatic year;" and every seventh recurrence of the latter period 
was still more eminently celebrated as the "year of Jubilee." 
During the whole of the Sabbatical year, the land lay fallow, the vine 
and the olives were not pruned, nor was any game taken or destroyed : 
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whatever grew was the common right of all (Lev. xxv., 1-7). The 
fiftietli year, or the Jubilee, which was ushered in by the blowing of 
trumpets, was a year of general release; debtors and prisoners 
obtained their freedom, and property which had been sold, reverted 
to the original owner or his heirs (Lev. xxv., 8-17). 

.6. Months were originally regarded as the intervals of time 
between one new moon and another. The Israelites computed each 
of these intervals at thirty days ; as did also the ancient patriarchs ; 
for, at the Deluge, Noah reckoned one hundred and fifty days equal 
to five months. But twelve of such months made only three hun-> 
dred and sixty days, a period which was soon found to be shorter 
than the natural year; and, therefore, a thirteenth month was 
occasionally intercalated after the month Adar. Originally the 
montlis had no names, but, like the days, were distinguished by 
their numerical order, with the exception of the first month, which 
was called Abib, or, ** the month of young ears of corn" (£xod. xiii.» 
4, &c.). During the Captivity the Babylonish names of the months 
were adopted. 

7. There were two kinds of years in use among the Jews. The 
first was the civil year, which commenced in September, and by 
which they computed their jubilees, and all their civil and rural 
affairs. The other was the sacred year, which appears to have been 
first introduced by Moses, and by which the public feasts and all 
religious matters were computed : it commenced in March. The 
following are the Hebrew months, with the corresponding English 
months. 

1. Nisan, or Abib, corresponding to part of March and April. 

2. Zif, or Jyar April and May. 

3. Sivan May and June. 

4. Thammuz June and July. 

5. Ab July and August. 

6. Elul August and September. 

7. Tisri September and October. 

8. Marchesvan October and November. 

9. Chisleu November and December. 

10. Thebet December and January. 

11. Sebat January and February. 

12. Adar February and March. 

There was also a sort of agricultural division of the year into six 

portions of two months each, under the names of seed-time, winter, 
the cold season, harvest, summer, and the hot season ; or " seed-time 
and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter" (Gen. viii., 22). 
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8. The Israelites were so much devoted to agriculture that the 
arts received little attention from them. After the extinction of 
the generation which came from Egypt, we find hut faint traces 
of the arts which they had learned in that country. Every family 
furnished for itself whatever it required in the way of food and 
clothing, so that the only regular mechanics were masons, carpenters, 
smiths, and potters. For the first two there appears to have been 
little employment till the time of the kings; the fabrication of 
arms and ornaments afforded more employment for the workers in 
metals ; and the fragile wares of the potter were always in demand. 
That the Israelites did not attain superior skill in any manufacture 
is shewn by the fact, that they took only agricultural produce to 
the markets of Tyre (Ezek. xxvii., 17). Solomon was obliged to 
obtain assistance from the Phcenicians to enable him to build and 
furnish his temple and palaces, and even the humbler works of 
David required similar assistance (1 Chron. xiv., 1 ; xxii., 15 ; 2 
Chron. ii., 3, &c.). After the impulse given by the public works of 
these two kings, and as the population and luxury increased, artisans 
of various kinds became more numerous (2 Kings xxiv., 14 ; Jer. 
xxiv., 1 ; xxix., 2). The employments and habits of the Israelites 
were greatly changed during the Captivity. In Babylonia, many 
of them finding but little encouragement in agricultural pursuits, 
turned their attention to the arts and trade, for which that country 
offered eminent advantages. After the restoration, agriculture con- 
tinued to engage the chief attention of the Jews who actually lived 
in Palestine ; but the great numbers who were dispersed throughout 
foreign lands, lived chiefly by trade and the useful arts. Indeed, a 
practical knowledge of these arts was at length so much esteemed, 
that it was held a duty of all parents to have their sons taught some 
manual craft; and the Jews mention many learned men of their 
nation wlio lived by stich employments. Thus, many of the persons 
mentioned in the New Testament history practised some trade. 
Joseph, the husband of Mary, was a carpenter (Matt, xiii., 55) ; 
Simon was a tanner (Acts ix., 43) ; Alexander, a coppersmith (2 Tim. 
iv., 14) ; and Paul and Aquila were tent-makers (Acts xviii., 3). 

9. Music and poetry were much cultivated among the Hebrews, 
and their best poets were sometimes their best musicians, singing 
their own compositions to the harp (1 Sam. xvi., 18). The harp 
(kinnor), or rather a kind of lyre, was the national musical instru- 
ment. Its shape and the number of its strings are not known with 
certainty, and appear to have varied in different ages; but 
it seems to have been small and portable (2 Sam. vi., 5, 14; 
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p8. cxxxvii., 2). There was another kind of harp called a psaltery 
{nebel) : and there were also straight and hent trumpets, two or three 
kinds of pipes, tamhourines or tabrets, cymbals, and probably 
sistrums. The Jews seldom neglected any opportunity of intro- 
ducing music. It was used at their private entertainments and 
public festivals; and, by the arrangement of David, a splendid 
establishment for sacred music, performed by well-instructed Levites, 
was associated with the public worship (1 Chron. xxv.). 

10. Dancing was frequently connected with music among the 
Jews. It was sometimes an act of religious exultation (Exod. xv., 
20; 2 Sam. vi., 16), and was common on all ordinary occasions of 
mirth and rejoicing (Ps. xxx., 11 ; Jer. xxxi., 4, 13 ; Luke xy., 
25), as well as at the great festivals (Judges xxi., 19, 21), and on 
triumphal occasions (Judges xi., 34 ; 1 Sam. xviii., 6). The precise 
character of the Hebrew dances is not known, but no ideas of levity 
were connected with them. The proud Michal despised David, not 
because he danced, but because he danced with the common people 
(2 Sam. vi., 16, 20—23). 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What sciences were practically known by the ancient Hebrews? For what pur- 

pose only did they study astronomy? 

2. How were the days and nights divided among the Hebrews? When did the 

calendar day begin and end? How was the natural day divided? How was 
the natural night divided? 

3. When did the division of the day into twelve hours come into common use ? Why 

was the length of the hours continually changing? What were the hours of 
prayer ? 

4. When was the division of time into weeks first made? How did the Jews dis- 

tinguish the days of the week ? 

5. In what various ways was the septenary period applied by the Jews? How were 

the Sabbatical year and the Jubilee observed? 

6. How many days did the Israelites reckon to each month ? How did they make 

the lunar year and the natural year correspond? How did they at first dis- 
tinguish the months ? When did they adopt names for them? 

7. How many kinds of years were in use among the Jews? When did these yean 

respectively commence, and what were computed by them? What was ths 
agricultural division of the year ? 

8. What received little attention f^om the Israelites? What did every family flunish 

for itself? Who were the only regular [mechanics? From whom did David 
and Solomon obtain assistance to erect their public buildings? What were 
greatly changed during the Captivity ? What did many of the Jews turn their 
attention to ? What was at length considered a duty by parents ? 

9. What were much cultivated among the Hebrews? What was the national musical 

instrument ? What other musical instruments were used ? On what occasions 
was music used by the Jews ? Who associated music with public worship ? 
10. What was dancing sometimes an act of among the Jews? On what occasions was 
it common? 
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SECTION IIL-COMMEECE AND WAR. 



1. The ancient Israelites were not a commercial people; nor 
did the Law of Moses offer much encouragement to what was calcu- 
lated to promote that intercourse with other nations, which it was 
the ohject of so many of the Jewish institutions to prevent. They 
had no maritime traffic, and ships are rarely mentioned, except 
in connection with the spirited attempts of Solomon and Jeho- 
shaphat to estahlish a commerce, through the Red Sea, with the 
shores of the Indian Ocean. The former, having the aid of 
Phoenician ships and mariners, was not unsuccessful; but the 
operations begun in his reign were broken off in the troubles 
which afterwards ensued, and Jehoshaphat's attempt to revive 
them proved abortive (1 Kings ix., 26; xxii., 48,49; 2 Chron. 
iz., 21 ; XX., 36). Joppa, which was the only harbour in the Medi- 
terranean belonging to the Jews, was the port of Jerusalem (2 
Chron. ii., 16), and Phcenician vessels of some burden resorted to 
it (Jonah i., 3). It was much improved in the time of Simon 
Maccabaeus; but was ultimately superseded by Caesarea, after Herod 
the Great had formed a better harbour there by the construction 
of magnificent moles. 

2. At the time the Jewish history commences, the land traffic of 
Western Asia had become something more than mere barter. In 
the time of Abraham silver had become the medium of exchange ; 
but it was estimated by weight (Gen. xxiii., 16). The weight most 
in use was the shekel, which was nearly half an ounce. No distinct 
mention is made of coined money, or of any other metallic medium 
of exchange than silver, till after the Captivity. Gold, although 
of course estimated highly above silver, was, even so late as the 
time of David, known only as a costly article of merchandise, 
proper for trinkets, arms, and rich works in metal. The most 
ancient coin which history makes known was the Persian daric, a 
gold coin somewhat heavier than a guinea ; and this is also the first 
coin mentioned in the Bible (1 Chron. xxix., 7 ; Ezra ii., 69 ; viii., 
27; Neh. vii., 70-72). During the Captivity, and for some time 
after it, the Jews used the coins of the nations to which they 
were subject. The first coinage by themselves was under Simon 
Maccabaeus (1 Mac. xv., 6), who issued a currency imder 
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4. Among the Israelites, the soldiers were not a separate class, 
as in Europe, but every adult male was considered liable to bear 
arms, the priests and Levites not excepted. They were like a 
militia, and were called out ifi such proportion as the public ser- 
vice required, the whole body not being expected to take the 
field except on very extraordinary occasions. All the adult males, 
above the age of twenty, were enrolled, and from them the neces- 
sary levy was drawn by the genealogists. When a man was 
required to engage in military service, he might claim exemption 
on any of the following grounds: 1. If he had built a house, and 
had not occupied it: 2. If he had planted a vineyard or olive- 
yard, and had not yet eaten of the produce : 3. If he had espoused 
a wife, but had not yet taken her home: 4. If he were faint- 
hearted (Deut. XX., 5-8). All the Israelites being thus regarded 
as fighting-men, we perceive how it was that large armies were 
often raised in a very short time (Judges xx., 8-11, 17; 1 Sam. 
xL, 1—9). But they could be kept together only for a brief cam- 
paign, as every man served at his own expense (1 Sam. xvii., 
13, 17). This inconvenience, and others of a similar kind, made 
the kings desirous of having a body of troops always at command. 
Hence Saul, instead of disbanding the whole army after his first 
campaign, retained three thousand in arms (1 Sam. xiii., 1, 2). 
David kept up a much larger number ; but still they were only 
mQitia, in twelve legions of twenty-four thousand men each, which 
relieved one another in monthly rotation, so that each legion was 
one month in service and eleven at home (1 Chron. xxvii). Later 
kings appear to have followed this example more or less ; but we 
do not find that there were ever soldiers by profession among the 
Israelites. The mercenary soldiers of the Herods were foreigners. 

5. The armies of the Israelites were composed entirely of infantry 
till the time of the kings. Cavalry was of little use in a moun- 
tainous country, and was discouraged by the law (Deut. xvii., 16). 
David had a hundred horses, more for show than use (2 Sam. viii., 4) ; 
but Solomon maintained a large number of horses and chariots of 
war (2 Chron. ix., 25). After him, however, the kings appear to 
have had no considerable force in cavalry, except when they obtained 
succour from Egypt The infantry were divided into light-armed 
troops and spearmen : the former were furnished with slings, darts, 
bows and arrows, quivers, and, in later times, bucklers ; the spear- 
men had spears, swords, and shields (1 Chron. xii., 24, 34; 2 
Chron. xiv., 8 ; xvii., 17). We can collect little from Scripture 
respecting the order of battle : but there can be little doubt that, as 
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among other nations, the light-armed troops made the onset; and 
that the main hody following, with extended spears, made a rapid 
and impetuous rush upon the enemy. If the enemy's front re- 
mained unbroken they withdrew, and Again came on in like manner. 
They advanced to the charge with a shout (Josh, yi., 20; Judges 
vii., 20; 1 Sam. xvii., 52). Battles were very sanguinary, and 
the slaughter immense, because quarter was seldom expected or 
given; and the soldiers being often engaged hand to hand, the 
animosity and passions of the combatants were much excited. 
The barbarities committed by the conquerors upon the conquered 
were generally very revolting. Prisoners of distinction were often 
grievously maltreated (Josh, x., 24 ; Judges i., 6, 7 ; 2 Rings xxv.^ 
7) ; and the captured soldiers were either kept in hard bondage, or 
sold as slaves (2 Sam. xii., 31 ; 2 Chron. xviii., 10 ; Psalm xliv., 
12). When a town was taken by assault, all the men were slain, 
and the women and children sold into slavery. 

6. Like all Orientals, the Israelites were averse to undertake 
sieges, in which they had but little skill. Sudden and violent onsets, 
stratagem, treason, or famine were the means employed for taking 
towns. When the siege was much protracted, an extended ditch 
was sometimes dug between the camp and the city, and another 
parallel to it, behind the camp, for the purpose of protecting it in 
front and rear, and of cutting off from the town all assistance 
and supplies (Deut. xx., 19, 20 ; 2 Sam. xx., 15). The earth thrown 
up formed a wall on which towers were sometimes erected ; or else 
it formed a mound against the city wall on which the besiegers 
might plant their engines, if they had any, project their missiles, 
and assail the wall (2 Sam. xx., 15 ; 2 Kings xix., 32). In later 
times battering-rams were used in the assault of towns (Ezek. iv., 
1,2; xxi., 22 ; xxvi., 9) ; and engines of defence, for casting large 
stones and other missiles, were introduced in the reign of King 
Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi., 15). 

7. The commander-in-chief of the army was called the captain 
of the host. Joshua was the first who held this office. After him 
the command was taken by the judges, who were successively raised 
up to deliver the nation. Under the kings, the command of the army 
was maintained as a distinct office, the possessor of which was of 
the highest rank and influence ; although, in action, the kings them- 
selves often took the chief command (Josh, v., 14; Judges iv., 2 ; I 
Sam. xiv., 50 ; 2 Sam. xx., 23 ; 2 Kings iv., 13). The whole army 
appears to have been formed into three grand divisions, each com- 
manded by a general, but the whole under the commander-in- 
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chief (Judges vii., 16, 20 ; 1 Sam. xi., 11 ; 2 Sam. xviii., 2) ; and 
these were subdivided into bodies of ten thousand, a thousand, a 
hundred, and fifty, each under its appropriate commander. These 
commanders were generally the paternal chiefs of the clans and 
families from which the troops were levied (1 Sam. viiL, 12 ; 2 
Kings i., 9 ; 1 Chron. xii., 14 ; 2 Chron. xxv., 5). 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What was rather ditooorai^ by the law of Mosetf What did ScJomon and 

Jehoehaphat attempt to establish t With what success 1 What was the port 
of Jerusalem 7 By what seaport was it superseded f 

2. What was the medium of exchange in the time of Abraham f How was it esti- 

mated! When is coined money first mentioned? What was the most ancient 
ooiji whidi history makes known? By whom was the first Jewish coinage 
issued? What is the probable difference between the relative value of gold 
and silver now and in ancient times? 
S. What were necessary in all sales and purchases before the introduction of coins ? 
What were originally used as weights? 

4. Who were liable to serve in war among the Israelites? Who mig^t claim exemp- 

tion? Why were the campaigns necessarily short? What were the kings 
desirous of having ? How many men did Saul and David respectively retain ? 
What were the mercenary soldiers of the Herods? 

5. What were the armies of Israel at first entirely composed of? What king main- 

tained a large number of horses and chariots of war? From what country was 
cavalry obtained by the Jewish kings? How was the infantry divided and 
armed? What appears to have been the usual order of battle? Why were 
battles so sanguinary ? How were prisoners of war treated f 

ft. What were the Israelites, like other Orientals, averse to imdertake? What means 
did they employ for taking towns ? How did they proceed when the si^e was 
protracted ? What were used in later times for assault and defence ? 

7. Who first held the office of captain of the host among the Israelites? Who com- 
manded the army in subsequent times ? How was it divided and subdivided ! 
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1, The Tabernacle, erected by Moaea in the wildemeBi, wita not 
only the temple of God, but his palace, — the place of hii presence 
and residence aa king of the Hebrew nation ; and this two-fold cha- 
racter WHS preserved in iti furniture, utensils, and mlnistets. It 
was of an oblong rectangular figure, fifty-live feet in length, eighteen 
in breadtli, and eighteen in height. The inside was divided into 
two rooms by a veil or curtain hung upon four pillars. Thii cur- 
tain was made of rich stuff, curiously embroidered with figures 
of cherubim, and other ornaments. In the inner and smaller room, 
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called the "Holy of Holieg," vaa placed the ark, which was i 
oblong chest of wood, overlaid villi gold, and luimounted by t« 
golden figures of cherubim with ouUttetched wings. 




Abate them appeared a myileriotu retplendence, which lymbolised 
die presence of the Divine King. In the ark were kept the tables 
of Mane, on which the ten commandments were written, the book of 
the law, a pot of manna which waa laid up for a memorial, and 
Aaron's rod that budded (Exod. xxv., 1-22 ; Deut. xxxi., 26 ; Heb. 
iz., 4). In the ante-room were placed, I. The golden altar, on 
which incense was burnt daily (£zod. xxx., l-IO) : 2. The seven, 
branched golden "candlestick," or lamp-stand (Exod. xxv., 31- 
39) : 3. The table of wood, overlaid with gold, called the table 
of abew-bread, from the bread which was always kept upon it, eud 
renewed every week (Exod. xxv., 23-30). 

2. Around the Tabernacle was an eztensive area or court, formed 

by curtains of fine twined linen, bung upon pillars, which were set 

in base* of brass, and filleted with silver. Of these pillars there 

were twenty on each ude, and ten at each end, five cubita apart 

t2 
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(Exod. xxvii., 9-19), In tbM court all the public lervicea of 
religioD were performed, ell Mcrifices were offered, and sll offer- 
ings made. It contained the great brazen altar for burnt- 
offerings, which waa five cubits square, and three in height, with 
prominences at the comers, called "boms" (Bxod. xxvii., 1-8; 
Psalm cxviii., 27). On this altar the sacrifices were consumed by 
fire which waa miraculously kindled at first, and was always pre~ 
served afterwards (Lev. ii., 24). In the court of the Tabernacle also 
stood the large brazen laver, at which the priests were to perform their 
ablutions before they approached the altar (Exod. xxx., l.'i-21). 

3. The Temple of Solomon waa built on the same plan as the 
Tabernacle, and contained the same furniture and utensils; but it 
was much larger, the materials were more costly and durable, and 
the workmanship was more elaborate. Instead of one court there 
were three, the innermost of which corresponded to the court of the 
Tabernacle; and the curtained enclosure was supplied by walls 
and colonnades. 

4. It does not appear that there were in the towns an; synagogues, 
or places of religious meeting, before the Captivity; but under 
the Asmonean princea they became common. They were plaip 
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and unpretending buildings, in which the Jews assembled on 
Sabbath to ofier prayers, to hear the sacred books read, and to 
receive instruction. They are often mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment (Matt, iv., 23; Acts vi, 9; ix., 2 ; xiii., 5, &c.). 

5. As the Tabernacle was not only the temple of God, but the 
palace of the Divine King; so the priests and Levites were not only 
sarcedotal ministers, but were at the same time his officers of state 
and guards. In the ensuing history mention is made of the circum- 
stances under which the tribe of Levi was set apart to this service, 
and one family of that tribe, the family of Aaron specially conse- 
crated to the priestly office. Aaron was consecrated by Moses as 
the first high priest, and his sons officiated as priests under him 
(Lev. viiL). Their duties were to ofier sacrifices, to bum incense, 
and to bless the people ; and it was death for any others to perform 
these offices (Num. xvi., 10; 2 Chron. xxvi., 16-21); although we 
read of some of the prophets in distant places, and on extraordinary 
occasions, offering sacrifices (1 Sam. xiii., 8-14 ; xvi., 1-5 ; 1 
Kings xviii., 21-^40). The inner chamber of the Tabernacle, con- 
taining the ark, was never entered but by the high priest, and even 
by him only once in the year, when he made a ceremonial atone- 
ment for the sins of the nation. This was called the " day of atone- 
ment" (Lev. xvi^. 

6. The priests, when not engaged in their sarcedotal duties, dressed 
like other men; but when they were so engaged, their tunics, 
drawers, girdles, and turbans, were all of white linen (Exod. xxxix., 
27, 28). The high priest wore this dress only on the day he entered 
the most holy place ; but his regular official dress was very splendid. 
Over the white tunic he wore a blue woollen robe, affixed to the hem 
of which were small golden bells, separated by artificial pomegra- 
nates (Exod. xxviii., 31-34). Over this was a short sleeveless 
garment, called an "ephod," of fine twisted linen, inwrought with 
purple and gold, and having on each shoulder-strap a precious 
stone, engraven with the names of the twelve tribes (Exod. xxviii., 
5-12). The *' breast-plate of judgment" was the greatest ornament 
of the dress. It was a span square, and was composed of 
twelve precious stones, set in a doubled piece of the same rich 
cloth which composed the ephod. On each stone was graven the 
name of one of the twelve tribes (Exod. xxviii., 15-21). On his 
head the high priest wore a kind of mitre, to the front of which 
was fiutened a plate of gold, inscribed with Hebrew words, meaning, 
" Holiness unto the Lord " (Exod. xxviii., 36-38). To the 
breastrplate belonged the Urim and Thummim, by which the priest 
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vM enabled b> aieertdn the will of the Divine King on any matter 
submitted t« him; but in what manner the reaponte wai given 
ha* not been latiriaclotlly determined. 




7. The priests had become so numefout in the time of David, 
that they could not all be employed at the eame time in their lacred 
duties { and therefore the king divided the whole bod; into twenty- 
four compeuM or counes, which served in weekly rotation (1 
Chron. xxiv). Each course had its own head or chief; and these 
are supposed to be the " chief prieita" so oilen mentioned in the New 
Testament The tribe of Levi had originally been divided into 
three classes, according to their deacent from Gershon, Kohath, 
and Merari, the three ions of Levi The office of the Levites 
was to usiBt the prieita, by slaughtering the victims, and by provid- 
ing and preparing whatever was necessary for the sacred services. 
They commenced their service at the age oF twenty-five, and 
retired at fifty (Niunben viii., 5-26). In the wildemesi they 
encamped with the priests around the Tabernacle, and formed its 
-gBU^^^iej alio set it up, took it down, and conveyed it from 
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place to place (Num. iv., 1-20). In later times, David divided 
the whole hody into three classes, each of which was subdivided 
into twenty-four courses, which attended in weekly rotation. The 
first class attended upon the priests in their services; the second 
formed the choir of singers in the Temple ; and the third acted as 
porters and guards in the Temple, and at its gates (1 Chron. xxiv., 
20^30; XXV., xxvi). 

8. As the tribe of Levi, in order that it might be more com- 
pletely detached from secular employments, received no share in 
the distribution of the land, it was necessary to provide in some 
other way for its maintenance. In addition, therefore, to the pro- 
duce of the belt of land around the forty-eight cities assigned for 
their residence, the Levites received from the other tribes the tenth, 
or tithe, of all the produce of the country, including live stock (Lev. 
xxvii., 30 ; Num. xviii., 20-24 ; xxxv., 1-8). A tenth of this 
tithe was the share of the priests, who had also thirteen of the 
forty-eight cities. There was another tithe, the produce of which 
the people were themselves to expend in feast-offerings, to which 
the Levites were to be invited (Deut. xiv., 22-27). 

9. The sacrifices which the law required the Israelites to offer 
to God, were divided into four kinds: — 1. The Burnt-offering , 
which was wholly consumed upon the altar (Lev. i.) : 2. The Sm- 
tffferingi which was a sacrifice offered in ceremonial expiation of 
sins of ignorance, and of legal pollution. Of this class of offerings, 
only certain fat portions were consumed on the altar, the rest 
belonging to the priests (Lev. iv.) : 3. The Trespass-offering, which 
is not clearly distinguishable from the former, but is supposed by 
some to refer to sins of omission ; the sin-offering referring to 
sins of commission (Lev. v.) : 4. The Peace {or Feast) -offering 
which was eaten by the offerer and his friends, after the fat parts 
had been burnt on the altar, and a small portion given to the priests 
(Lev. iii). All these sacrifices were only occasional: but there 
were others regular and national; such as tlie daily sacrifice of 
two lambs, as burnt-offerings, one in the morning and the other 
in the evening, with each of which was offered a bread-offering, and 
a drink-offering of strong wine (£x. xxix., 38, 41). This sacrifice 
was doubled on the Sabbath-day (Num. xxviii., 9, 10). There were 
also large and extraordinary sacrifices at the new moons, and at the 
annual recurrence of the great festivals. 

10. Sacrifices were limited to three kinds of cattle, — oxen, sheep, 
and goats : but all clean birds were allowed, although, practically, 
doves only appear to have been offered (Lev. xiv., 4-7). To ensiure 
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unity of worship, sacrifices could only be offered on the one altar at 
the Tabernacle, and afterwards the Temple, whither all gifts and 
oblations were to be brought (Lev. xvii., 8, 9) ; but before the 
Captivity this regulation was much neglected, even in the best times. 

11. The festivals of the Israelites were weekly, monthly, and 
annual. The weekly festival was the Sabbath, on which they rested 
from all labour, and double sacrifices were offered (Exod. xx., 8-11). 
After the Captivity, when Synagogues were built in the several 
towns, the people assembled in them on the Sabbath-day to hear the 
sacred books read and expounded (Luke iv., 16; Acts xiiL, 15). 
The monthly festival was that of the new moon, which was pro- 
claimed by the sound of trumpets, and at which additional sacrifices 
were offered. The great annual festivals prescribed by the law were 
three, each of them of a week's continuance ; and at their celebration 
all the adult males in Israel were required to appear at the place 
of the Sanctuary (Exod. xxiii., 14-17). 1. The Passover was kept in 
remembrance of the departure from F4g3rpt. It began on the eve 
of the fourteenth day of the first month, with the eating of the 
Paschal Lamb, and was continued through the week, during which 
no leavened bread was to be eaten. On the sixteenth day, the first 
ripe ears of corn were offered, and till that was done the early 
harvest could not commence (Exod. xii., 1-27; Lev. xxiii., 9-14). 
2. Seven weeks after the commencement of the Passover, when the 
labours of the harvest were usually completed, was the feast of 
Pentecost, which also continued for seven days. This was, pro- 
perly, the harvest festival, in which the nation offered thanks to 
God for the bounties of the season, and presented the first-fruits, 
in bread baked of the new com (Lev. xxiii., 15-21). 3. In autumn 
was the feast of Tabernacles or of Booths, which commenced on the 
fifteenth day of the seventh month. It celebrated the sojourn of 
the Israelites in the wilderness ; and was also a festival of thanks 
for the fruits of autumn, whence it was called the feast of ingather'- 
ing. During this festival the people dwelt in booths, formed of 
green boughs interwoven : they also carried green boughs in their 
hands, and the rejoicing was very great (Lev. xxiii., 34-43). 

12. The only other periodical celebrations prescribed by the 
Mosaic Law, were the Feast of Trumpets and the Day of Atonement. 
The first was held on the first and second days of the month Tisri, 
and celebrated the commencement of the civil year, which was 
ushered in by the blowing of the sacerdotal trumpets with unusual 
solemnity ; and hence the name of the feast (Lev. xxiii., 23-25). 
The Day of Atonement was the only periodical fast prescribed by 
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the law. It occurred on the tenth day of the same month, hetween 
the feast of trumpets and that of tahernacles. It was a strict fast, 
when the people he wailed the sins of the past year, and a ceremonial 
expiation was made hy the High Priest, who, on that day only, 
entered the most holy place, where he sprinkled the hlood of a goat 
which had heen sacrificed. This goat was one of two, which were 
appointed hy lot to their several destinations. The other, after the 
sins of the people had heen confessed over it, and laid upon its head, 
was sent alive to he lost in the wilderness (Lev. xvi., 7-10, 15, 20-22. 
13. There were two other feasts, which, although not appointed 
hy the law, or belonging to the more ancient times, hecame of con- 
siderable note. The Feast of Purim, which is still observed in 
two days of rejoicing, was instituted to celebrate the overthrow of 
Haman's plot for the extirpation of the Jews (Esther ix., 20-32). 
The other was the Feast of Dedication, instituted by Judas Macca- 
baeus, to celebrate the re-establishment of public worship at Jeru- 
salem, aflel* Antiochus Epiphanes had been vanquished and the 
Temple purified (1 Mac. iv., 59 ; John x., 22). 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What was the two-fold character of the Tabernacle ? What were its dimensions ? 

How was it divided ? What were placed in each of the apartments ? 

2. How was the court around the Tabernacle formed 2 What were performed in it? 

What did it contain? 

3. What was built on the same plan as the Tabernacle ? How many courts had it ? 

How were they enclosed ? 

4. When did synagogues become common ? For what purposes did the Jews assemble 

in them? 

5. What was the two-fold character of the priests and Levites ? Who were conse- 

crated to the priestly office ? What were the duties of the priests ? What place 
was entered only by the high-priest ? On what occasion ? 

6. What was the official dress of the priests ? When did the high-priest wear a similar 

dress ? What were the various parts of his regular official dress. 

7. How did David divide the priests, and arrange their service? Who are supposed to 

have been the " chief priests" mentioned in the New Testament? What were 
the duties of the Levites? How did David divide them ? 

8. What did the tribe of Levi receive no share in ? How was it maintained? 

9. What were the various kinds of occasional sacrifices ? What were the regular 

sacrifices ? 

10. What animals might be offered in sacrifice? When only could sacrifices be 

legally offered ? 

11. What was the weekly festival ? What was the monthly festival 1 What were the 

great annual festivals, and what did each of them commemorate ? 

12. What were the other periodical celebrations prescribed by the Mosaic law ? What 

was the only periodical fast among the Jews ? 

13. What were the two feasts, observed in later times, although not appointed by the 

law ? What did they severally commemorate ? 
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SECTION II.-POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 

1. The theory of the Hebrew constitution supposed that God 
himself was the Kino and General Governor of the nation; the 
high priest being his minister, and the interpreter of his will. From 
the time of Joshua to that of the kings there was not a regular suc- 
cession of human governors ; for the authority of the "judges " 
was by no means general, and was often intermitted. There were, 
however, an internal government and authority in the several tribes, 
sufficient for domestic purposes. Each of the tribes was divided into 
"families," and these were again divided into "houses of fathers;" 
and each section had its head or chief, called an "elder" (Josh, 
xxiii., 2 ; xxiv., 1). There appears also to have been a paternal 
chief, who represented the eldest branch of the whole tribe, and 
to whom the sectional chiefs were subordinate. We find these 
" princes" of tribes still subsisting in the time of David (1 Chron. 
xviii., 1) ; but their authority declined and passed away when 
a strong central government came to be established. 

2. By the constitution as originally established by Moses, the 
consent of all the tribes was required to give effect to public 
measures. As it was impossible to bring a matter efficiently before 
a whole nation at once, a certain number of persons must have 
been deputed to represent the tribes and families in the general 
convention or "assembly." These representatives are mentioned 
more than once (Num. i., 16 ; xvi., 2) ; and they appear to have 
been the heads of families and houses already mentioned, together 
with the judges and officers (Deut. xxix., 10 ; Josh, xxiii., 2). By 
the advice of Jethro, his father-in-law, Moses appointed judges of 
thousands, hundreds, and tens, allowing an appeal from one to 
another, and, in the last instance, to himself. As the judges of tens 
were in number sixty thousand, it is most likely that the judges of 
thousands only were called to the convention. This was in* the 
wilderness : when settled in Canaan, they were to have magistrates 
in every city (Deut xvi., 18). The persons named " officers," or 
scribes', existed among the Israelites in Egypt (Exod. v., 6-14); 
and appear to have had the duty of keeping the genealogical tables 
of the Israelites, and of apportioning to individuals their share of 
the services which were required of the nation. This class of men, 
subsisted long afterwards, with modified duties, and seems to have 
been chiefly composed of members of the Levitical tribe. 
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3. The offices of Moses and Joshua were merely temporary; 
that of the one being to organise the naticm, aud that of the other 
to establish it in Canaan. These were different offices ; and Joshua 
had no succeswr. But anticipating that the people would ultimately 
desire to have a king, like other nations, Moses took care to pro- 
vide for that contingency. He reserved the right of nomination to 
God, the supreme King ; yet not so as to preclude the exercise of 
elective choice by the people; and he laid down certain general 
principles by which the conduct of the future monarchs should be 
guided. Among other things, the king was to be a native Israelite ; 
he was not to maintain a numerous cavalry ; and he was not to take 
many wives (Deut xvii., 15-17). The first king, Saul, was accord- 
ingly nominated by God, through his prophet, then chosen by lot, 
and finally accepted by the people. After the rejection of Saul, the 
house or dynasty of David was established. He was accordingly 
nominated, by anointing, in SauFs lifetime; and was afterwards 
caQed to the throne by the people, who knew of this nomination. 
The kii^ was fax from being an absolute monarch. When Saul was 
made king, the prophet Samuel drew up certain rules and limita- 
tiona according to which he was to govern (1 Sam. x., 25) ; the 
eleven tribes, in receiving David for their king, required and obtained 
his assent to a similar compact (2 Sam. v., 3) ; and the refusal o! 
Rehoboam to submit to some further limitations, caused ten of the 
tribes to renounce their allegiance to the house of David (1 Kings 
xii, 1-20). 

4. At his inauguration, the king went in state to some public 
pUce, or to the Temple, where he was anointed (1 Sam. x., 25; 
2 Sam. ii., 4; v., 1-3; 2 Kings xi., 12-20; 2 Chron. xxiii), 
crowned, took the sceptre (2 Sam. i., 10 ; Ps, xlv., 6 ; Exek. xxi., 
26), and received the kiss of homage (1 Sam. x., 1 ; Ps. ii., 12) ; 
after which he returned to the palace, amid the acclamations of the 
people (1 Sam, x., 24 ; 1 Kings i., 39), and seated himself upon the 
throne (1 Kings i., 35, 48 ; 2 Kfaigs ix., 13 ; xi., 19). On the same 
occasion, he took an oath to govern according to the law of Moses, 
and accepted the covenant which defined the principles on which 
the government was to be conducted. He was thus not only bound 
to keep the law himself, but he had not the power of making new 
laws, though he might promulgate temporary edicts. But, notwith- 
standing these limitations, the power <^ the ancient Hebrew kings 
was very great. They assumed the power of life and death, without 
the fofrma of judicature (2 Sam. i., 15 ; iv., 12) ; but appear to have 
exercised it only where the guilt of the dSender was manifest 
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They also levied taxes for the support of the government (1 Sam. 
xvii.y 25 ; 1 Kings xii., 14). The revenues of the crown arose not 
only from this source, from the spoil of successful wars, and from 
the tribute of subject provinces, but also from the produce of arable 
lands and vineyards, of plantations, of olive and fig trees, of herds 
of kine, camels, and asses, and of flocks of sheep (1 Chron. xxvii., 
25-31). The estates of traitors lapsed to the crown, by the accumu- 
lation of which forfeitures, and by purchases, a valuable royal 
demesne seems to have been ultimately formed. 

5. Saul and David, and the kings of Israel, appear to have lived 
with much plainness and simplicity; but Solomon, and the suc- 
ceeding kings of Judah, affected more state and splendour. When 
they appeared in public, they were attended by guards and runners 
(2 Sam. XV., 1 ; 1 Kings i., 5) ; whose duty it was not only to 
defend the palace and to protect the sovereign himself; but to 
convey messages, edicts, and orders, to execute the royal commands, 
and to inflict death when awarded by the king. When the culprit 
was a person of rank, the captain of the guiurd slew him with his 
own hand (1 Kings ii., 25, 34). 

6. Several of the kninisterial and household officers of the Hebrew 
kings are named in Scripture; from which some notion may be 
formed of the organisation of the government. There was a body 
of royal councillors, apparently chosen for their sagacity, and whose 
opinion was taken in public measures (2 Sam. xvi., 15-23; 1 Kings 
xii., 6-11; 1 Chron. xxvii., 32, &c.). The officer of state, corre- 
sponding to our prime minister, seems to have been the personage 
who is called the next (or second) to the king (1 Sam. xxiii., 17 ; 
Esth. X., 3 ; 2 Chron. xxviii., 7). The Marhir, or recorder, appears 
to have performed the dut}*^ of recording in the royal archives all the 
transactions of the court and government (2 Sam. viii., 16 ; 2 Kings 
xviii., 18, 37). The Sopher or scribe, was the secretary of state, 
who prepared and issued the edicts and orders of the crown (2 Sam. 
viii., 17 ; xx., 25 ; 2 Kings xviii., 18). The govemcnr of the palace 
was the steward of the !royal household, who is a very high and 
influential officer in the East (1 Kings iv., 6; xviii., 3; 2 Kings 
xviii., 18). The king's friend or companion was the intimate and 
endeared associate, with whom the king conversed most freely 
and familiarly (2 Sam. xv., 37 ; xvi., 16 ; 1 Kings iv., 5). There 
was an officer " over the taxes " (tribute), who seems to have been 
the minister of finance, receiving and accounting for all the revenue 
of the crown (2 Sam. xx., 24 ; 1 Kings iv., 6). The captain of 
the life-guard was another court officer, who has already been 
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mentioned. There was also an officer in each of the provinces, 
called the prince of the province, whose duty it was to collect the 
provisions required for the royal estahlishment (1 Kings iv., 5, 7-19 ; 
xix., 22, 23 ; xx., 15 ; 1 Chron. xxvii., 25-31). 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What did the theory of the Hebrew constitution suppose? Between what periods 
was there no regular succession of human governors? How were the tribes 
divided for the purposes of internal government ? 

3. What was necessary to give effect to public measures ? Through whom is this sup- 
posed to have been given ? What was the duty of the scribes? 

3. Whose offices were merely temporary ? For what contingency did Moses provide ? 

What general principles did he lay down ? Whose experience proved that the 
monarchy was not absolute ? 

4. What ceremonies took place at the inauguration of the king? What oath did he 

take ? What powers andyprerogatives did he exercise ? From what sources did 
the revenues of the crown arise ? 

5. How did Saul and David live? What did Solomon and the succeeding kings 

affect ? By whom were they attended in public ? What were their duties ? 

6. What were the titles and duties of tlie ministerial and household officers under the 

Hebrew kings ? 



SECTION IIL-JUDICIAL INSTITUTIONS. 

1. The arrangement which had been made in the wilderness 
for the administration of justice, by judges of thousands, hundreds, 
fifties, and tens, ceased when the nation was settled in Canaan ; and, 
as Moses directed, judges and scribes were appointed for every city, 
with jurisdiction over the surrounding villages. Cases of great 
importance and appeals were carried to the chief civil ruler, or to 
the high priest (Deut. xvi., 18 ; xvii., 8, 9). This arrangement 
seems to have continued till the time of the Maccabees, when a 
supreme tribunal of justice was established at Jerusalem, composed 
of seventy members, and denominated the Sanhedrim. This was the 
great "council" of justice so often mentioned in the New Testament. 
It was composed of chief priests ; of elders, or heads of large family 
associations; and of scribes, or men of learning, who were mostly 
Levites. The Jewish writers speak much of this institution. They 
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state that its members sat in a semicircle, of which the president and 
vice-president occupied the centre ; and that it was attended by 
secretaries and apparitors. This court tried appeals, and other 
cases of importance. It was by a hasty and irregular assembly of 
its members, at the house of the high priest, that Jesus Christ was 
tried (Matt, xxvi., 3, 57; John, xviii., 24); but they could not 
themselves put him to death, as the power of capital punishment 
had been taken from them by the Romans. In later times, the dis- 
trict judicatures were so distributed, that, as Josephus states, there 
were seven judges, with two Levites as apparitors, in every city. 
This is that which is called "the judgment" in the New Testament. 

2. The courts of justice held their sittings in the morning 
(Psalm ci., 8 ; Jer. xxi., 12). As the gates of towns were the 
places of the greatest public resort, justice was administered, and 
civil business transacted there. This continued even after the Cap- 
tivity (Gen. xxiii., 10, &c. ; Deut xxi., 19 ; Ruth iv., 1, &c.; Psalm 
cxxvii., 5 ; Prov. xxii., 22 ; Zech. viii., 16). 

3. The form of trial appears to have been very simple. The 
court consisted of a judge or judges, and, at least in later times, 
a scribe, who wrote down the sentence and the particulars of the 
trial or cause. Before them stood the accused, the accuser, and 
the witnesses. Two witnesses were necessary to establish any 
charge, and they were examined separately, in the presence of the 
accused (Num. xxxv., 30 ; Deut. xvii., 6 ; Matt, xxvi., 60). The 
sentence was pronounced soon after the examination; and, even 
when it decreed the punishment of death, was executed without 
delay (Joshua vii., 16-25 ; 1 Sam. xxii., 18; 1 Kings ii., 23-25). 
In the earlier periods of Jewish history, imprisonment was not used 
as a punishment. When it was necessary to keep a person in 
custody, he was put under a guard (Lev. xxiv., 12) ; or confined in 
an empty cistern (Gen xl., 15 ; Jer. xxxvii., 15-20), or in the house 
of the judge. In later times, however, prisons were better known, 
and imprisonment was more usual (Matt, v., 25 ; xviii., 30 ; Acts 
xii., 4-10). Prisoners often wore chains or fetters of iron or brass 
(Judges xvi., 21 ; Psalm cv., 18 ; cvii., 10 ; Jer. xl., 4 ; lii., 11). In 
the time of Christ, the Jews had borrowed from other nations the 
practice of imprisoning for debt ; and the creditor seems to have had 
the power of demanding the application of stripes and torture (Matt. 
v., 26 ; xviii., 28-34). The vigilance and severity of the gaolers 
were sometimes enforced by their being subject to the punishment 
intended for their prisoners, if they allowed them to escape. Among 
the instruments of punishment, stocks for the feet are mentioned at 
a very early period (Job xiii., 27 ; xxxiii., 11). 
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4. With regard to punishmeDts generally, the theory of the law 
was that life should be given for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, &c. 
(Exod. xxi., 23-25). But this was only done literally in the matter 
of life for life ; in all other cases, indemnification equivalent to the 
damage sustained might be made by the offender to the sufferer 
(Exod. xxi., 30). Restitution to twice the value of the property 
stolen, was the general punishment for theft; but, in some cases, 
the restitution was fourfold, or even fivefold (Exod. xxii., 1-6). If 
the thief was unable to make restitution he was sold as a slave, and 
the price applied to that purpose ; and if the full amount was not 
thus made up, his wife and children were also sold (Exod. xxii., 3 ; 
2 Kings iv., 1). 

5. There was only one kind of secondary corporal punishment,— 
scourging. This was usually inflicted with a rod upon the back of the 
prostrate culprit. The blows could, in no case, exceed forty; and to 
prevent an inadvertent excess, the number was practically restricted 
to thirty-nine (Deut. xxv., 2, 3; Matt, x., 17; 2 Cor. 'xi., 24). A 
kind of scourge, called a scorpion, composed of thongs set with 
sharp iron points, appears to have been used for* torture (1 Kings 
xii, 11). The punishment of scourging was chiefly applied to 
offences against the ceremonial law; and, in later tim.es, it was 
usually inflicted in the s3magogues. To such offences, also, was 
applicable the punishment of excommunication, which, in a theo- 
cratical state like that of the Hebrews, was as much a civil as an 
ecclesiastical punishment, and involved many painful privations 
(Num. XV., 30, 31). But if an offence liable to this punishment 
was committed inadvertently, the party might exonerate himself of 
the penalties by confessing his error, and presenting a '* trespass- 
offering " for sacrifice (Num. xv., 28, 29). 

6. The crimes punished with death were murder, adultery un- 
natural crimes, and gross misconduct to parents ; also idolatry and 
Sabbath-breaking, which were acts of treason against the Supreme 
Head of the theocratical government. The common and national 
mode of inflicting the punishment of death was by casting stones at 
the culprit But when the punishment was ordered by a king or 
military commander, it was usually inflicted by stabbing with a 
sword (Judges viii., 21 ; 1 Sam. xxii., 18 ; 2 Sam. i., 5 ; 1 Kings 
ii., 25, 29, 31, 34) ; latterly decapitation came into use (Matt, xiv., 
8-12 ; Acts xii., 2). Other modes of punishing with death men- 
tioned in Scripture were inflicted by foreigners, not Hebrews ; such 
as crucifixion, which was a Roman punishment, introduced into 
Palestine after the power over life had been taken from the Jews 
by their conquerors. 
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7. There were also posthumous punishments, by which the 
memory of the deceased was rendered infamous. Of this kind was 
the hanging of the dead body on a tree or gallows; but the Law 
required that it should be taken down and buried the same day 
(Num. XXV., 4, 5; Deut. xxi., 22, 23). Another was to bum to 
ashes the body of a person who had been stoned (Lev. xx., 14; 
xxi., 9; Joshua vii., 15, 25); and a third was to raise a large heap 
of stones over the corpse (Josh, vii., 26 ; 2 Sam. xviii., 17). 

8. Another institution remains to be mentioned, which engages 
much attention in the law and early history of the Israelites. In 
early pastoral life it had been the custom, when a person was slain, 
for his next of kin to take upon him the office of avenger (in 
Hebrew, Go'el), who rested not until he had taken the life of the 
homicide. A practice so liable to gross abuse, and calculated to 
entail endless blood-feuds, could not be endured in an organised 
community. The law, therefore, provided for the mitigation of its 
evils. Six cities, in different parts of the country, were appointed as 
^'cities of refuge," to any one of which the unintentional man- 
slayer might hasten; and when he reached it, and while he 
remained in it, he was safe from the avenger. This protection 
he continued to enjoy till the death of the high priest, when he 
was at liberty to return home. But the shelter of these asylums 
was refused to actual murderers; for, although they might be 
received on their first arrival, yet, on their guilt being proved, they 
were delivered up to punishment (Num. xxxv., 9-34). The most 
laudable anxiety was manifested to secure to the homicide the just 
effect of this institution ; and, among other things, it was directed 
that the roads to the cities of refuge should be kept free from all 
obstruction (Deut. xix., 3). 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. By whom was Justice administered after the Israelites settled in Canaan? To 

whom were cases of importance and appeals carried f What was established 
in the time of the Maccabees? Of whom was it composed? What were the 
arrangements and duties of this court 1 What was taken from it by the Romans ? 
How were district judicatures distributed in later times? 

2. When and where did the courts of Justice hold their sittings ? How long did this 

practice continue ? 

3. Of whom did the court consist ? How many witnesses were necessary to establish 

a charge ? What followed immediately after sentence was pronounced ? What 
mode of punishment was not used in early times ? What practice did the Jews 
borrow firom other nations? What instruments of punishment are mentioned 
at a very early period ? 
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4. What was the theory of tlie law with regard to punishment? In what case only 

was this done literally ? What might be made in all other cases ? What was the 
genera] punishment for theft? What was done if the thief was unable to 
make restitution ? 

5. What was the only kind of secondary corporal punishment ? How many blows did 

the law allow ? What appears to have been used for torture ? For what offences 
was sconiging inflicted? What other punishment was also inflicted for similar 
ofiences ? How might the party exonerate himself, when the ofience was com- 
mitted inadvertently ? 

6. What crimes were punished with death? What was the common mode of capital 

punishment ? What other modes were practised ? 

7. What posthumous punishments were sometimes inflicted ? 

8. What custom prevailed in early pastoral life i How did the law mitigate the evils 

of this custom ? 
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1. Early after the Flood, the country which we now call Pales- 
tine became the habitation of a portion of the tribes descended 
from Canaan, the youngest son of Ham. Hence the country ac- 
quired its earliest name, the Land of Canaan ; and the inhabitants 
were, collectiyely, called Canaanites. At the time of Abraham 
the country was but thinly peopled, and the inhabitants were 
separated into the yarious nations, enumerated in the first section 
of the Introduction. These several nations were not united under 
a common head ; but each was kept together by a common name 
and parentage, and by local connection. In all these nations every 
town with its vicinage appears to have formed a separate com- 
monwealth under its own Mdek or ** king." These kings appear 
to have been no other than the chief magistrates of the place, 
who were also leaders in war, and sometimes priests. Their autho- 
rity was small, and they seem to have been unable to transact any 
important matter without the direct consent of their citizens. As 
there was abundant room, the vacant pasturages were abandoned to 
the pastoral chiefs of other tribes or nations, with whom the Canaan- 
ites exchanged their goods and the produce of their fields, for the 
produce of the flocks and herds. Their language, with probably 
some difference of dialect, was the same with that which Abraham 
brought fiom Mesopotamia. Their moral practices had become 

A. 
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▼eiy offenBiye, and their notions of God and his government were 
wild and uncertain ; but there is no evidence that they were idola- 
ters in the time of the Patriarchs. 

2. Onr only knowledge of the social condition of the Canaanites 
is to be gathered &om the few intimations contained in the Book 
of Genesis. They lived in walled towns, at the gates of which 
public business was transacted ; they cultivated the ground, and 
raised com and wine. Silver by weight was their medium of ex- 
change, and it would seem that every adult male was acquainted 
with the use of arms. Such were the people of Canaan, when their 
country was visited by the illustrious stranger whose descendants 
were to become its most celebrated inhabitants. The circumstances 
of that visit must now be explained. 

3. One thousand six hundred and fifty-six years after the Crea- 
tion, the race of Man had become so guilty before God, that 
he swept them &om the earth by a flood of waters. Only 
one family, of which Noah was the father, was saved. Noah 
had three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth, through whom 

the vacant world was again replenished with inhabitants. In nearly 
400 years after the flood, the new races of mankind had also forgot- 
ten God, and had only some vague remembrance of that ancient 
promise of a Deliverer, who should crush the head of the Serpent, 
by whose seducemeuts sin and sorrow were brought into the world 
(Gen. iii.). The world then seemed fast ripening for a new deso- 
lation ; but God had sworn not again to destroy the earth for man's 
iniquities (Gen. viii. 21, 22), He chose rather to take one of the 
numerous tribes of men, and commit to its keeping the great truths 
which it was needful to keep aHve £a the world, until the time 
should come in which He purposed to make his will more fully 
known. These truths were, the knowledge of Himself as the Cre- 
ator and Ruler of the Universe, and of his promise to provide a 
Redeemer for the world. 

4. The founder of this favoured tribe was Abraham (at first 
called Abram), a descendant of Shem, the son of Noah, in the 
line of Heber. He belonged to a wealthy pastoral family dwell- 
ing beyond the Euphrates, in that district in which the town of 
Ur (now Urfah) was situated. This family was not free &om the 
general taint of idol worship ; for we are told that Terah, the fa- 
ther of Abraham, and probably also his sons, " served other gods" 
beyond the Buphrates. Nevertheless, the God of Noah does not 
appear to have been altogether unknown ; and while the world 
at large lay in darkness, the last rays of departing truth still lin- 
gered upon the tents of Terah. Abraham was the youngest of three 
sons, the others being Haran and Nahor. Haran, the eldest, died 
early, leaving one son called Lot, and two daughto^ Milcah and 
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Sarah (at first called Sarai) . Milcah became the wife of Nahor, and 
Samh of Abraham. Nahor had children, but Abraham had none. 

5. Before the flood, the life of man had been yery long ; after 
the flood, it gradnallj shortened ; bat in the times of whiob we 
write, it wajs not yet reduced to its present limit of three score 
and ten years. Abraham, therefore, although sixty years of age, 
^as still in the prime of life when God made himself known to 

him in a vision, and required him to leave his own 
country for another whicb should be made known to 
him (Acts, vii. 2-4). He must have communicated this 
mandate to his family ; for they all went with him from 

the land of their birth. But they proceeded no further than 

Ciharan, in another part of Mesopotamia. The cause we know not ; 

but in tliat neighbourhood they remained sixteen years, when Terah 

died, at the age of 205 years. (Gen. xi. 27-32). 

6. Wben Terah was dead, a second and more special call was 
received by Abraham, requiring him not only to quit his 
country, but his kindred, for a strange land. But this more 
strict requirement was accompanied with encouraging 
promises of blessedness and renown ; and with the ob- 
scure intimation of some great distant blessing which the families 
of men should receive through him. With that undoubting fidth 
and prompt and unquestioning obedience whicb he always ex!b> 
hibited, and for which he is much commended in the sacred books, 
Abraham separated himself from bis brother Nahor, and departed. 
He was accompanied by bis nephew Lot ; and as both had large 
possessions of flocks, and herds, and slaves, a large caravan was 
doubtless formed by their imion. They crossed the great river 
Euphrates; and, traversing the deserts to the west, at length entered 
the land of Canaan, and first pitched their tents in the beautiful 
valley of Moreh, which, lies between the mountains of Ebal and 
Gerizim, in which the city of Shechem was afterwards built. 

7. In this early age there were no temples. Men worshipped 
their gods at altars erected in the open air, sometimes amid the 
shade of umbrageous groves. Their more solemn acts of worship 
consisted in the sacrifice of victims from their flocks or herds, or 
oblations of the fruits of the ground — com, wine, and oil. So did 
the patriarchs worship God ; and many were the monuments of 
their piety, in the form of altars, which they erected in the land of 
their sojourning. 

8. The year after Abnkham's entrance into Canaan, a great 
scarcity arose in that land. This was no doubt occasioned 
by tbe absence of the customary rains. But Egypt, whose 
fertility depends upon the overflowing of the Nile, was 
not afiboted by this drought, and continued to afibrd its 
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nfiual abundance of com. To Egypt, fherefore, the patriarcli re- 
paired. Fearing to be slain for fiie sake of his wife Sarah, who 
was very beautiful, Abraham desired her to say that she was his 
sister. The consequence was, that the king, hearing of her great 
beauty, sent and took her to his own palace ; in return loading her 
alleged " brother*' with valuable gifte, such as befitted his condition 
— camels, asses, sheep and oxen, and men and women slayes. But 
the truth was soon made known, through the grievous disorders 
with which the Lord afflicted the king and his household as soon 
as Sarah came under his roof. He therefore sent her back ; and 
after reproving Abraham for his conduct, desired him to withdraw 
from the country, pn)bablyi.ieanng^ what.mi£ht happen t^Tni^gTi 
the presence of a man who so manifestly enjoyed the special pro- 
tection of God. 

9. So Abraham returned to Canaan very rich, not only in 
cattle, but in silver and gold. Proceeding northward, he came to 
his former station near Bethel, and encamped there. The increased 
substance of Abraham and Lot, made it difficult to find sufficient 
pastures for the flocks of both in the same neighbourhood, and this 
led to frequent contentions between their shepherds. Thej there- 
fore separated ; and Lot removed to the fertile and well-watered 
plain at the south end of the Dead Sea,* part of which is now 
covered by the waters of that lake. Here were the cities of Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Bela (afterwards Zoar). This en- 
forced separation £rom the last of his kin, was doubtless a great 
grief to Abraham. But he was comforted by the renewed promises 
of God, who again assured him of a numerous posterity, and di- 
rected him to go forth and survey more largely the fine oountry 
which was to become their heritage. He went first southward, and 
pitched his tent under the shade of a terebinth tree, in the pleasant 
valley of Mamre, near Hebron ; where he remained a considerable 
time. 

10. The Assyrian empire, beyond the Euphrates, appears already 
to have risen to some importance, by reducing many petty kings to 
the condition of tributaries. The strength of these inferior chiefs 
appears to have been then employed in distinct and foreign expedi- 
tions, for the further aggrandizement of the empire to which they 
were subject. About four years before Abraham entered the land 
of Canaan, one of these princes, Chedorlaomer, whose own kingdom 
was Elam (probably Elymais, a district of southrwestem Persia), 
was intrusted with a command to extend the empire in the countiy 
west of the Euphrates. This he executed by rendering several na- 
tions tributary ; and he appears to have remained on this side the 

* See before, p. 20. 
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great riyer to keep his conquests in obedienoe.* After twelve 
yeam of subjection, and about eight years after the first arriyal 
of Abraham in Canaan, some of the conquered nations revolted, 
and refused any longer to send their tribute. Among these were 
the petty "kings," or chiefs, in the five cities of the plain 
to which Lot had withdrawn. This brought upon them 
the vengeance of Chedorlaomer, who, with his former con- 
federates, invaded and ravaged all the country east of the 
Jordan, defeated the five kings in a pitched battle, and retired with 
numerous captives and abundant spoil. Lot was among the cap- 
tives. No sooner was the news of this brought to Abraham, who 
was still in the valley of Manure, than he called out all his servants 
who were able to bear arms, in number 318, and being joined by a 
few friendly native chiefs, set forth in pursuit. The invaders were 
overtaken near the source of the Jordan ; and Abraham falling upon 
them suddenly by night, put them to utter rout, and pursued them 
to the neighbourhood of Damascus. Thus was Lot delivered, and 
with him were recovered all the captives and spoil which had been 
taken. According to the war-laws of the east, all this prey had, 
by the act of recovery, become his own. This right was cordially 
recognised by the king of Sodom ; but with a generous pride the 
patriarch declined to appropriate the smallest portion of the spoil, 
lest it should be in the power of the native princes to say that they 
had made him rich. 

11. His whole conduct on this occasion won the patriarch the 
esteem of the well-disposed native princes. One of them, Melchi- 
zedek {the just Jdng), of whom we know nothing but that he also 
was one of the remaining worshippers of the true God, came forth 
from his town to meet the returning patriarch, blessed him, and 
supplied his people with victuals; t and as the priestly functions were 
then exercised by kings and chiefs, he ofiered sacrifices for himself 
and Abraham to " the most high God, the maker of heaven and 
earth." After this the patriarch returned to his encampment at 
Mamre. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. By whom was Palestine originally inhabited ? What was the earliest 
name of the country f Into what were the original inhabitants separated f 

* It is right toappriie the reader that the above, aa far as regards the Assyrian 
empire, and the position of Chedorlaomer and other kings under it, is not certain 
history ; but it is supported by circumstances, and seems to us a better explana- 
tion of the obscure intimations in Genesis, than the supposition that the king of 
Elam and others, from Tery distinct quarters, were independent kings, acting for 
themselyes, and allied for the occasion. 

t All Unds of Tictuals are understood as comprehended tmder the terms 
** bread,** the chiei article of food ; and ** wine,** the chief article of drink. 
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What was the title of their rulers 9 Who were allowed to oecapy vacant 
pasturages 1 What did the Ganaanitcs exchange with them % What was 
the language of the Canaanites 1 In what state were their morals and re- 
ligion. 

2. Whence do we learn the social condition of the Ganaanites ? What 
did they live in 1 What was their occupation 1 What were all the adult 
males trained to use 1 Who were to become the most celebrated inhabi- 
tants of Palestine. 

3. When and why did God send the deluge % Who were saved fVom it 1 
In what space of time was God again foigotten 1 What promise was but 
vaguely remembered ? For what purpose did God choose one of the na- 
tions of the earth % What truths were committed to its keeping 1 

4. Who was the founder of the chosen nation % From whom was he de- 
f»cended ? To what country did he originally belong ? What had begun 
to prevul among his kindred t What were the names of Abraham's bro- 
thers 1 What intermarriages took place in the family 1 

5. In what year before the Christian era, and in what year of his age, 
did Abraham receive his first call 1 To what country did he and his kin- 
dred remove t Who died there ^ 

6. In what year did Abraham receive his second call 1 How was he 
encouraged to obey this call 1 Of what did Abraham on this occasion ex- 
hibit a striking example 1 From whom did he separate 1 By whom was 
he accompanied 1 Where did they at last pitch their tents 1 

7. How was God worshipped In this early age 1 

8. What forced Abraham to leave Canaan 1 To what country did he 
remove 1 What sin did he commit in that countiy 1 What was the con- 
sequence 1 

9. Near what place did Abraham again encamp ? . What made it neces- 
saxy for Abraham and Lot to separate ? What did Abraham leave to Lot's 
choice ? What did Lot choose 1 What cities stood there ? What promises 
were then renewed to Abraham ? Where did he encamp ? 

10. What empire had already risen to importance ? In what service 
were the inferior chieft employed ? Who had conquered the nations to 
the west of the Euphrates ? When did some of them revolt 1 What kings 
were defeated ? Who was taken captive ? With what forces did Abraham 
pursue the conquerors ? Where did he overtake them 1 Who was rescued ? 
What of right belonged to Abraham ? Why did he refuse it 1 

11. Who came forth to meet Abraham as he returned ^ What did he 
offer for himself and Abraham ] To what plaee did Abraham retom ? 
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CHAPTER n. B. C. 1909 TO 1893. 



FATBIABCHS. 



B. C. 

Birfh of Ishmael, 1910 

Circnmcirion instituted, ) ^g^^ 

Sodom destroyed, . . J 

Isaac born, 1896 

Hagar dismissed, ..... 1893 



EGYPT. 



Achescus Ocaras, 
Nitocris, . . , 



B.C. 
1901 
1900 




1. Abraham had been promised a numerons posterity : the pro- 
mise was of some standing, and as yet there were no signs 
of its fulfilment : he had no child, nor seemed likely to 
hare any. When he thought of this he was sometimes 
discouraged ; but the Lord condescended to enter into a 
formal covenant with him, not only to assure him that a son of his 
own should inherit his substance, but that the posterity of that son 
should become a nation, which, after being afflicted many years in 
a strange land, should return to take possession of the beautiful 
country in which he was himself a stranger. But although Abra- 
ham was to be the father of this promised son, Sarah had not at 
any time been named as its mother. She had always been re- 
puted barren ; and now that she was adyanced in years, had given 
over all hope of children. She therefore recommended a course 
which was sanctioned by the ideas and usages of these times. She 
proposed that the patriarch should receive her own handmaid, Ha- 
gar, as a secondary and inferior wife, and that any child which 
this bond-woman might have, should be counted as the child of the 
mistress. Abraham did not object to this course ; and it soon be- 
came plain that Hagar would have a child. This consideration 
appears to have made her behave unbecomingly towards Sarah ; 
who, in return, treated her so harshly, that she fled, and wandered 
in the southern desert. But an angel met her and en- 
couraged her to return to the tents of Abraham, where, 
in due season, she gave birth to a son, who was called 
Ishmael, and who became the founder of a large por- 
tion of the Arabian tribes. 

2. Thirteen years after the birth of Ishmael, when Sarah was 
ninety years old, and Abraham ninety and nine, the 
Lord again appeared to the patriarch, and solemnly re- 
newed his covenant to be, in an especial manner, The 
God of him and of his numerous race. And as a rati- 
fication of this covenant on their part, the ceremony of circum- 
cision was instituted, that eveiy male in that race should bear 
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i]qpQii him a tolcen of this ooyenant with God. And further^ when 
Abraham so spoke as to shew that his hope of a posterity was rest- 
ing on Ishmael, he was assured that the heir of the covenant was 
not yet bom, and that Sarah herself was his destined mother. 
Even the name (Isaac), by which he should be called, was given; 
and it was on this occasion that the patriarch Tiimaftlf had his 
name changed from Abram to Abraham, and his wife's name was 
altered from Sand to Sarah. 

3. It was not long after this that three heavenly beings, in the 
guise of travellers, accepted the hospitalily of Abraham. When they 
arose to depart, the patriarch went with them a little way. They 
directed their course towards Sodom ; and as they proceeded, the 
Chief Person, as a mark of his confidence and favour, opened to 
Abraham the design of his present appearance in these parts. He 
declared that the iniquity of Sodom, and the other cities of the 
Plain, was very great ; and that such enormous wickedness oouM 
be no longer allowed to pollute the earth, if their present conduct 
answered to the grievous cry which had come before His throne. 
The two avenging angels then went on, and Abraham, remaining 
alone with the Lord, and touchingly describing himself as '' bnt 
dust and ashes," deprecated his anger, while he took upon him to 
intercede for the devoted cities. This he did with reverential 
earnestness, until the Lord said, that if but ten upright men were 
found in Sodom, it should be saved for their sake. The same even- 
ing the two angels came to Sodom, and were invited by Lot to spend 
the night under his roof. They yielded to his hospitable impor- 
tunity ; and before the night was over, they had full reason to be 
satisfied that the wickedness of the inhabitants was fuUy answer- 
able to the cry which had ascended unto God. The doom of these 
cities was therefore sealed ; yet that the innocent might not perish 
with the guilty, the angels warned Lot of the impending destruction, 
and urged, his immediate departure from the place. Pressed and 
led by them, he left the town, with his wife and two daughters ; 
and at his intercession, the small city of Bela, thenceforth called 
Zoar, was spared, that it might bo a place of refuge to him. As 
they sped over the plain, Sodom and the other cities received their 
doom — *' The Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah, brim- 
stone and fire," whereby the cities, and all their inhabitants, were 
utterly consumed, and the waters of the Dead Sea came over the 
ground on which they had stood.* The fiunily of Lot did not 
wholly escape ; for as his wife lingered regretfully behind the rest, 
she was overwhelmed by the destroyiug shower, which encrusting 
her body, left it standing like ** a pillar of salt." Lot went to 

* See before, p. 20. 
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Zoor, but withdrew to a cave in the neighboniing moontsms, where 
he became the fEither of two sons, Moab and Ammon.* 

4. Very soon after the destruction of Sodom^ Abraham removed 
his encampment to the south-west, into that part of the country 
where the Philistines had already established themselves. Here 
an adventure happened veiy similar to that which had occurred in 
Egypt. XJninslTucted by experience, Abraham pretended that 
Sarah was his sister. As such she was seen and admired by Abi- 
melech, king of Gerar, who sent and took her to his own house ; 
but being warned by God in a dream that she was another man's 
wife, he restored her to Abraham with valuable gifts, but not with- 
oui^ a keen rebuke. 

5. The time at length arrived when Sarah gave to her husband 
the long-promised blessing of a son. On the eighth day 
he was circumcised, and the name of Isaac was given 
to him. About three years the mother nourished him 
at her own breast, and then a great feast marked the 

day in which the child was weaned (B. 0. 1893). The birth of 
Isaac, the great attention which was paid to him, and the con- 
sciousness that by him Ishmael was cut off from the heritage of 
Abraham, were very distasteful to Hagar and her son, and at 
this great feast they took no pains to hide their feelings. At 
this Sarah was highly provoked, and insisted with Abraham that 
they ^ould be sent away from the camp. The patriarch was veiy 
reluctant to take so harsh a course ; but on receiving an intimation 
&om Heaven that this was in accordance with the Divine inten- 
tions, and that the Lord would care for the prosperity of Ishmael, he 
resisted no longer, but sent both the mother and son away, with 
suitable provisions for the journey. 

6. They had not, however, travelled farther than the wilderness 
of Beersheba when their supply of water failed, and Ishmael, over- 
come with heat, thirst, and weariness, declared himself unable to 
proceed any further. Hagar assisted him to reach some shrubs, un- 
der the shade of which he lay down ; and his mother, not being 
able to endure the anguish of seeing him die, withdrew to a distance. 
In her grief, an angel of God called to her with words of com- 
fort ; he made known to her that there was a well of fresh water 
not far of, and encouraged her by renewed predictions of the pros- 
perity of Ishmael. Thus relieved, they remained among the tribes 
of the desert ; and, in due time, Ishmael was married to a woman 
of Egypt, became a person of note, and was the father of several 
sons, the founders of fiunilies and tribes, which formed, and no 
doubt stiU form, a large portion of the Arabian people. 

^ Seo belbn, p. A. 
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QUXmOMS FOB KXAMIHATIOir. 

1. What had b«en promised to Abraham ? What seemed to render €be 
ItaliUmeiit of this promise onlikely ? Of what did Ood assars Abraluun 
by ooTeumt 9 Who had Bot yet been named as the mother of the promis- 
ed son ? What had she lost all hope off Who was glyen to Alsaliam 
as a seoondaiy and inferior wife) Why did she flee into the desert t Why 
did she return 1 What was her son called 9 

2. How many years alter the birth of Ishmael did God renew the ocyve- 
nant with Abrdiam 9 What rite did he institate in connexion with the 
covenant f What intimation did God make to Abraham 1 What was to 
be the name of the promised child 9 What names were dianged on this 
occasion 9 

3. Whom did Abraham entertain soon after this 9 Towards what place did 
they afterwards direct their course t What design did one of them make 
known to Abraham ? What did Abraham Tcnture to do 1 What answer 
did he recelvef To what place did the other two angels comet By 
whom were they hospitably receiTed 9 Of what had they proof that Teiy 
night 1 Whatdidthey warn Lot of 9 and what did they urge him to dot 
Who accompanied Lott To what place did they escape first 9 What was 
done to the cities which they had left 1 Who of Lot's family perished 1 
What did he afterwards withdraw to ? Who were descended from Lot ? 

4. In what direction did Abraham remove his encampment ? Who had 
established themselves here 1 What sin did Abraham repeat 1 

5. In what year was Isaac boml Who were disappointed by his birth 1 
On what occasion did th^ manifest their feelings 9 What was the oonso- 
quence9 

6. Whither did they travel 9 What was Ishmael in danger of perishing 
by % How was he relievedl Among whom did Hagar aSod Ishmael re- 
main 9 Who are desoended tram IshmaeH 



CHAPTER ni. B. a 1893 to 1796. 



PATBIARCH8. 

B.C. 

Isaac offered, . • 1871 
Sarah dies, . . . 1859 
Isaac marries, . . 1856 
Jacob and Esaubora, 1886 
Abraham dies, . 1821 
Ssaa marries, . . 1796 



BGTPT. 

HyrtniiB? . . 

Thyosimares? 

ThinUlns? . 

Semphucrates, 

Menmoph? . . 

The names and eras 
of the kings that 
follow to Osifltaaen 
L. B. C. 1740, are 
uncertain. 



B.C. 

1890 
1880 
1866 
1848 
1880 



6BEB0S. 

a. 0« 
Kingdom of Argos 

founded, . . . 1856 
Deloge of Ogyges, in 
Atttca. . . . 1848 



1. Abialuuxi still remained in the south country, near to Gerar, 
where his power and pastoral wealth had much increased ; and, as 
he seemed to manifest no intention of removing, the king Abime- 
leoh thought it right to court a treaty of alliance with him, being 
the first which history records. To this he was probably the more 
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indooed, ae some anxiety Had been experienced on aooount of the 
weOs whicb Abraham had digged, — an act which, as we haye 
already explained, gave to the party by whom audi wells were 
made, a Idnd of appropriatiTe right in lands not previously occu- 
pied. This matter being adjusted, and the rights of the patriarch 
"being recognised by the long, the desired covenant was formed 
"between them, and confirmed by an oath. It amounted to little more 
than that the oontraoting parties, and their heirs after them, should 
act with tnith towards each other. In memory of this transaction, 
Abraham gave the name of Beersheba (well of the oath) to the 
well in question ; and, the situation being agreeable and conve- 
nient, he remained there many years, and planted a grove of trees 
annmd the altar at which he worshipped God. 

2. When Isaao had attained the age of twenty-five years, it 
pleased God to prove Abraham by one great trial of his 
faith and obedience. He was commanded to journey to 
a mountain in Canaan, and there to offer up his son 
Isaac in sacrifice to Gk>d. Firmly persuaded that since 

God had promised him a posterity through Isaac, he would even 
nuse him again from the dead, rather than allow his promise to fail 
(Heb. xi. 17-19), the ** father of the £uthfhl*' prepared to render 
full, however heart-rending, obedience to this extraordinary man- 
date. He travelled to the appointed place ; he built an altar, and 
laid thereon the wood for the fire ; he bound his beloved son with 
oords ; and his hand was uplifted to give him the death-wound, 
when he was arrested by a voice from heaven with words of en- 
couragement and praise, and by a more than ever solemn confirma- 
tion to him and to his race of all the blessings that had before 
beoL promised. A ram, which was found entangled by the horns 
in a thicket, was substituted for Isaac upon the altar, and the 
fiitiier returned rejoicing to Beersheba wilh his son. 

3. Twelve years after this Sarah died, in the 127th year of her 
age. Abraham had before this removed his camp from 
Beersheba to his old station at Mamre, near Hebron, or 
to some other spot in that neighbourhood ; and as it had 
now become necessary that he should have a family se- 
pulchre in which to lay his dead, he purchased for 400 shekels of 
silver the field and cave of Machpelah, near Hebron. Here Sarah 
was buried ; and thus a sepulchre became to the patriarchs the 
earnest of their reversionary heritage. 

4. Three years after this, when Isaac had reached the age of 
forty years, Abraham bethought himself of seeking a 
wife for his son. The state of religion and morals in 
Canaan, and the special nature of the promises made to 
hiB laoe, concurred with the ufoal habits and notions of 
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a pastoral chief, in leading hie attention to his own fkaaij, whieh 
he had left in Mesopotamia, of whose welfaie he had a few yean 
before reoeived intelligence. He therefore gave it in solenm charge 
to his old and confidential servant Eliezer to travel thither, and, 
if possible, to obtain thence a wife for Isaac. Eliezer sped, well 
on his journey. On his first arrival at Charan, he fell in with 
Kebekah, the grandaughter of Abraham's brother Nahor, and re- 
oeived kind attentions from her, and ftom the family when he 
arrived at the house. When he made known the object of Iiis 
journey, the proposed alliance was accepted without hesitation. 
Rebekah hersdf, on whom the choice fell, made no objections ; and 
she therefore, accompanied by her nurse Deborah, was soon on the 
road to Canaan with Eliezer and his men. They arrived safely 
there ; all parties were well pleased ; and Rebekah became the 
wife of Isaac. 

5. Not long after, Abraham took to himself a second wifis, 
named Keturah, by whom he had six sons, named Zimran, Jokshan, 
Medan, Midian, Ishbak, and Shuah, all of whom were provided for 
by their father during his lifetime, and sent to settle in Arabia 
PetrsBa, lest at his death they should interfere with his heir Isaac. 
They became the founders of Arabian tribes, and nations, — one 

of which, Midian, makes some figure in the early history 
of Isaac's descendaats. Nothing more is recorded of Abra- 
ham until his death, which occurred at what was even then 
considered the advanced age of 175 years-^just 100 years 

after his amval in Canaan. His body was laid beside that of 

Sarah, in the sepulchral caye of Machpelah. 

6. Rebekah, the wife of Isaac, presented her husband with two 
sons, twins, of whom the first-bom was named Esan^ and the other 
Jacob (B. C. 1836). They were fifteen years of age when their 
grandfather Abraham died. As they grew up, the brothers ma- 
nifested very different dispositions ; Esau was a rude and bois- 
terous man, devoted to the sports of the field ; while Jacob was 
of a sedate and quiet disposition, much employed in the cares 
and duties of pastoral life. Before their birth, it had been inti- 
mated to the mother, that the younger of the two was the destined 
heir of the promises ; and this, together with his gentle disposition, 
rendered Jacob very dear to Rebekah ; but ihe love ' of Isaac, al- 
though himself a quiet man, was more engaged by the first-bom, 
Esau. Not knowing, or not rightly understanding, or not having 
much confidence in, the intimation whieh had been given to his 
wife, Isaac was still disposed to consider Esau as the heir of the 
promises, knowing which, Rebekali was always contriving to bring 
about by craft and management the designs which the Lord would 
haye accomplished without her aid, Jacob, in his early life, much 
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resembled his mother in these respects ; but time, trouble, and ex- 
perience, made him a much better man in his later years. 

7. The first object was to get from Esau a formal renunciation 
of his birth-right ; on which, in truth, Esau himself set so 
very Httle value, that he readily agreed to barter it for a 
mess of saTOury pottage, which one day, when he came 
home faint and hungry from hard hunting, he found Ja- 
cob preparing. It does not appear to us that he renounced, or that 
Jacob sought, the ordinary secular right of the first-bom to a double 
portion of the father's goods; but the peculiar blessings and promises 
of the Abrahamic covenant, which all parties supposed must hence- 
forth descend in the line of primogeniture, unless God otherwise 
specially determined, or unless the party interested abandoned his 
daim. All the parties appear to have laboured under some mistake 
in this matter ; and Esau's light estimation of his supposed privi- 
l^e, was no less reprehensible than Jacob's over-anxiety to secure 
what he believed to be intended for him. 

8. After this there was a famine in the land of Canaan, and 
Isaac would probably have withdrawn into Egypt, had 
he not been commanded by the Lord to remain in the 
land which was the destined inheritance of his race. 
On this occasion, the promise of that heritage, and of 

all the other blessings of the covenant with Abraham, was re- 
peated to Isaac, who then removed into the territories of the 
Philistines, where another Abimelech than he who had entered 
into covenant with Abraham, reigned. During his residence in 
Gerar, Isaac denied his wife, as his father Abraham had done 
in the same country, and for the same reason ; for which he also 
incurred the just rebuke of the reigning king. While in this 
quarter, Isaac paid some attention to the culture of the soil, which 
repaid him a hundred fold ; and in this and other ways, his wealth 
and power so rapidly increased, as to excite the alarm and jealousy 
of the Philistines, who filled up the wells which gave him a right 
to the soil, and whose king at length desired him to withdraw to 
a greater distance. The patriarch accordingly proceeded to the 
more open pastures, which his father had occupied, and there 
digged again, without opposition, the wells of Abraham. But his 
attempts to dig new wells were yehemently resisted by the Philis- 
tine shepherds, until he did so at such a distance, that they no 
longer interfered. In this situation, his still growing prosperity 
suggested to Abimelech the propriety of renewing with 
the powerful nomad chief the convention which his own 
predecessor made with Abraham. The king, therefore, 
went &om Gteiar to the camp of Isaac, whom he treated 
in all respects as an equal. He and his attendants were pro- 

B 
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perly feaated hy the patriaroh, who, after a becoming remonstranoe 
as to the treatment he had received, consented to renew the cove- 
nant of peace. At the age of forty, Esau married two 
women of Canaan, and thereby gave much pain to his 
parents, whose yiews in such matters were the same as 
those which Abraham had entertained. 

QtTESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. Near what phioe did Abraham continue to sojourn? Why did Abi- 
melech conclude a treaty of alliance with him f What place took its name 
from this transaction ? Why did Ahraham remain at this place 1 

3. What extraordinary proof of his faith and obedience did God now 
require of Abraham % What did Abraham helieve that God would do, if 
it were necessary 1 What did Ahraham proceed to do, in obedience to the 
divine command ? What arrested him t What were again confirmed to 
him? 

3. In what year of her age did Sarah die 1 Where was she buried ? 
What did Abraham pay for the horying place ? 

4. How old was Isaac when his father thought of seeking a wife for 
him ? Why did he wish him not to intermarry with the Canaanites 1 
From what family and country did Ahraham wish that a wife should he 
hrought for Isaac ? Who was sent to bring her % Who hecame the wife 
of Isaac ? How was she previously related to the family of Ahraham ? 

5. What was the name of Abraham's second wife? Where were his 
sons by her settled ? What people were descended from one of them 1 
When did Ahraham die *{ 

6. What were the names of Isaac's sons ] What were the character 
and pursuits of each 1 What had heen intimated to Rehekah before their 
birth ? How did she endeavour to bring this about ? 

7. What did Jacob first obtain from Esau ? What was this bartered 
for 1 What did Jacob chiefly wish to secure by this transaction 1 

8. On what occasion were the promises renewed to Isaac ? To whose 
territories did he remove ? Of what sin was he guilty there ? To what 
did Isaac begin to pay some attention 1 What attempts of Isaac did the 
Philistines resist ? What did Abimelech renew with him ? How did Esau 
occasion great grief to his father and mother ? 
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CHAPTER IV. B, C. 1796 to 1739- 



EQTPT. 

Uncertain till Osistasen I. 



B. c. 
17iO 




PATBIABCBS. 

B. C. 

Ishmael dies, 1773 

Jacob leaTea Palestine, . . . 1759 

Beoben bom, 1758 

Simeon bom, 1757 

Levi bom, 1756 

Jadah bom, 1755 

Joseph bora, 1745 

Jacob returns 1739 



1. When Jacob was 77 years old, and Isaac 137, we find the 
patriarchal family again at Beersheba. By that time 
Isaac's sight had failed him ; and he expected that he 
had not long to live. He therefore determined to bestow 
that blessing which the patriarchal fathers were wont to 

give to their sons in their last days, and to which much import- 
ance was attached, because on such occasions an influence from 
above enabled them to interpret the designs of the Almighty to- 
wards those whom they addressed. The blessings of the Abra- 
hamic covenant, which God intended for Jacob, the fond Isaac now 
purposed to bestow on Esau. This he made known to him ; but 
first sent him out into the fields to hunt, that with the game he 
might prepare one of those savoury messes with which he had been 
in the habit of gratifying the appetite of his aged father. AH 
this was oyerheard by Rebekah, who instantly determined to frus- 
trate the design by artifice. She dressed Jacob in his brother's 
clothes, and persuaded him to personate Esau, and thus obtain from 
hifi blind father the important blessing : — " Let people serve thee, 
and nations bow down to thee : be lord over thy brethren, and let 
thy mother's sons bow down to thee : cursed be every one that 
curseth thee, and blessed be every one that blesseth thee !" Jacob 
had scarcely withdrawn, when the entrance of Esau revealed the 
deception which had been practised. Isaac was seized with conster- 
nation when he discovered that his intention had been counteracted. 
But convinced that he had been rashly attempting to act in opposi- 
tion to the Divine will, and that the whole matter had been over- 
reded by a higher power, he made no attempt to recall the bless- 
ing he had bestowed on Jacob, but rather confirmed it by the em- 
phatie declaration, " Yea, and he shall be blessed." 

2, The grief and rage of Esau at being thus circumvented by 
his brother were very great. He earnestly begged another bless- 
ing for himself, and obtained one which involved the promise that 
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althongli his posteritj should for a while be subject to that of 
Jacob, yet in the end they should throw off the yoke, and establish 
their independence. AH the parties in this transaction were much 
to blame ; Rebekah and Jacob especially, were guilty of the sins of 
doing evil that good might come, and of promoting by fraudulent 
means the intentions of God, in effecting which their aid was not 
needful. 

3. Esau cherished the most inexorable resentment against Jacob 
for what he had done. He Towed to be revenged by the death of 
his brother ; but out of regard for his father, purposed to wait till 
after his death. This came to the ears of Rebekah, who thereupon 
pewuaded Jacob to withdraw for a time to her brother Laban in 
Mesopotamia. Not to trouble the mind of the aged Isaac, she for- 
bore to tell him the principal reason for this course, but assigned 
another, which was idso true, being her fear lest Jacob should fol- 
low the example of his brother in manying one of the women of 
the country in which they lived. Isaac, therefore, called Jacob, 
and charged Tiim not to do this, but to go and obtain for a wife one 
of the daughters of Laban, his mother's brother. 

4. Dismissed with his father's blessing, the heir of the pro- 
mises set forth upon his journey. On his way, he was en- 
couraged by an important vision at Bethel, and in due time 
arrived at Gharain ; and when he came to the well outside that 
city, he found a great number of persons of both sexes assembled 
there to water their flocks. Among them he discovered Rachel^ 
the daughter of Laban, who had charge of the home flock. 
Having watered the flock for her, he told her who he was, and 
went with her to her father's house. He was well received by 
LakMin, to whom he made his circumstances known. In a short 
time that person discovered that Jacob had a very superior know- 
ledge of pastoral affairs, and became anxious to retain his ser- 
vices in the management of his flocks. He offered him wages ; 
but Jacob, who had much love for his cousin, whom he had met at 
the well, but had no means of paying the price which custom re- 
quired a man to give to the father of the woman he married, offered 
Laban seven years of his services for Rachel. Laban consented ; 
and when the time came, made a great feast to celebrate his daugh- 
ter's marriage ; but instead of giving Jacob the youngest daughter, 
according to agreement, he managed by some deception to substi- 
tute Leah, the eldest, for whom Jacob had no regard. 

5. Next day, when the fraud was discovered, Laban excused 
himself by saying that the custom of the country would not permit 
the younger daughter to be given in marriage before the elder ; and 
coolly added, that now the elder was married, he might have the 
other also, if he chose to serve other seven years for her. Jacob, 
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who saw no remedy, and wlio greatly loved Rachel, agreed to this 
proposal ; and after a proper interval, she was given to him. He 
had now two wives, as the cnstom of the time and oountiy al- 
lowed. As might be expected, Rachel was much dearer to him 
than Leah, whom he treated with comparative neglect ; but the 
Lord, who hates injustice, restored the balance in this matter, by 
giving Leah children, which were withheld from Rachel. Leah 
bore successively four sons, whom she named Reuben, Si- 
meon, Levi, and Judah. As children are greatly desired by 
the Orientals, and were more especially desirable to him 
whose posterity was to become a great nation, this gave 
to Leah an advantage over her sister, which vexed Rachel. She 
therefore gave her handmaid Bilhah to Jacob in the same way, 
and with tiie same intention, as that with which Sarah gave Ha- 
gar to Abraham, Rachel intending, that if there were children, 
they should be considered her own. Bilhah had two sons, whom 
Rachel named Dan and Naphtali. On this, Leah would not be 
denied the right of giving also her handmaid Zilpah to Jacob. 
She bore two sons. Gad and Asher, in addition to whom Leah her- 
self had two more sons, Issachar and Zebulun, and one daughter 
named Dinah. At last, after many years of repining, Rachel her- 
self had a son, who received the name of Joseph. 

6. The fourteen years during which Jacob had agreed to 
serve Laban for his two daughters were expired, and 
he now expressed an intention of returning to the land of 
Canaan. But Laban, convinced that the Lord had blessed 

him greatly for Jacob's sake, and that all his affairs had prospered 
XQ his hands, earnestly entreated him to remain, offering whatever 
recompense for his further services he might demand. As he was 
still poor, and felt it a duty to provide for his own house, Jacob 
fbund it prudent to accept this offer, and named the party-coloured 
sheep and goats which might henceforth be bom in tiie flock as the 
rewitfd of his cares. As pied animals are very rare in Syrian 
flocks, Labaa eagerly agreed to this proposal. By forming into a 
separate flock, and removing to a distance all the animals which 
were ahoady party-coloured, leaving all the rest under the care of 
Jacob, he took means to prevent the inordinate increase of such as 
were to become his nephew's share ; but, on the other hand, Jacob, 
by an ingenious contrivance, endeavoured to promote their increase, 
and with such success, that a very few years sufficed to render his 
portion of the flocks greater than Laban's. 

7. Annoyed at the discontent and envy, which Laban 
and his sons took no pains to conceal, longing to be at 
home, and deeming his present wealth sufficient, Jacob, 
after six years more of servitude, making twenty years in 
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all, deteimined to return to Canaan. But fearing that Laban 
might oppose his departure, he took an occasion of removing dan- 
destinely, with his wives and children, his flocks and herds. Three 
days passed before Laban heard of his departure, and with his re- 
lations and retainers he immediately set oj9^ in pursuit. In seven 
days he traversed the distance for which Jacob, encumbered with 
flocks and herds, had required ten days, and overtook him in the 
mountains of Gilead. It had, doubtless, been the intention of Laban 
either to compel Jacob to return, or to despoil him of his wealth ; 
but the night before they met, he had been warned in a dream 
against committing any injurious or hostile act. Therefore, when 
they met the next day, he confined himself to reproofs, which Jacob 
retorted with great spirit, and much truth ; and in the end they 
came to a good understanding, and entered into a covenant of peace ; 
after which they parted, Laban returning home, and Jacob pur- 
suing his journey. 

8. Jacob's next anxiety was to ascertain the disposition towards 
him of his brother Esau, to evade whose wrath he had quitted the 
land of Canaan twenty years before. Meanwhile, Esau himself 
had become a person of consequence, and had established himself 
in great power as a military chief in the mountains of Seir. 
Thither Jacob sent messengers to announce his return, which they 
were instructed to do in terms of the utmost deference and respect. 
In due time the messengers returned with the alarming intelligence 
that Esau himself was advancing at the head of 400 men. He 
much feared that the intentions of his brother were unfriendly ; 
and he recommended himself, in an earnest prayer, to the pro- 
tection of God. It was night : his caravan had already passed 
the Jabbok, and he remained behind to renew his supplications in 
the solitude. While he was thus engaged, an angel of God ap- 
peared and struggled with him, in wrestling, for a long while, and 
refrained from overcoming the mortal man with whom he conflicted, 
untU the morning broke ; and then, to evince his power, he laid his 
hand upon the hollow of Jacob's thigh, when instantiy the sinew 
shrank, and he halted with lameness. Yet Jacob left not his hold of 
the angel, but cried, " I will not let thee go except thou bless me !" 
The angel asked him, *^ What is thy name ?" He answered, " Ja- 
cob.'' Then, said the angel, " thy name shall be called no more 
Ja^ob, but Israel (prince of God) ; for as a prince hast thou power 
with God, and with men, and hast prevailed." He then received 
the blessing for which he strove, and derived all the intended en- 
couragement from ^is mysterious interview. Israel then joined 
his family on the other side the Jabbok. The intentions of Esau 
may have bean liostile ; but his heart was so wrought upon by the 
sight of his long absent brother and his peaoefol troop, that he 
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ran io meet him, and fell upon his neck and kissed him, and they 
wept together. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1 . When laaac vna veiy old, what did he determine to bestow upon his 
SOBS ? Why was so much importance attached to this ? 'What was Isaac 
desirous of conferring on Esau ? What did he first request him to prepare ? 
What deception was practised on Isaac ? What did he not attempt to re- 
eaU? 

2. What was involred in the blessing pronounced on Esau 1 What wero 
tiie nns of Bebekah and Jacob in this transaction % 

3. What did Esau threaten to do to Jacob 1 To whom did Rebekah pei^ 
saade Jacob to withdraw 1 What reason did she assign to Isaac for this 
course 1 

4. How was Jacob encouraged at Bethel ? Where did he arrive in due 
time 1 Where did he find a number of persons assembled ? Whom did he 
diseo^er among them ? By whom was he well received \ For what rewaxd 
did Jacob agree to serve seven years 9 How was he deceived t 

5. What excuse did Uiban give for committing the fraud ? What pro* 
posal was then made and accepted ? Who were given to Jacob as secr»n- 
daiy wives 1 What were the names of Jacob's sons by his several wives I 

6. How long had Jacob now lived with Laban ? What did he purpose 
to do ? What offer did Laban make 1 What reward was Jacob to receive 1 
What did Laban endeavour to prevent ? With what success % 

7. What did Laban and his sons take no pains to conceal ? What did 
Jacob therefore resolve to do 1 Where did Laban overtake him ? What 
restrained Laban from violent measures % What was concluded between 
Jacob and Laban? 

8. What was Jacob's next anxiety ? Where had Esau established him- 
self t What alarming intelligence was brought to Jacob 1 What happened 
during the following night 1 What did Jacob succeed in obtaining ? What 
name was therefore given to him? What river did Jacob then cross 1 
What took place at the meeting of Jacob and Esau ? 
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1. Israel made some stay at Succoth, after which he proceeded 
to the valley between Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, where 
Abraham first encamped on entering the Land of Promise. 
A city had since been built there, and the land appro- 
priated, 00 that Jacob was obliged to purchase the ground 
on which he pitohed his tents. Here a friendly understanding, and 
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a mutu&Uj advantageous traffic, soon arose between this family of 
shepherds and the townspeople : the former could supply milk, 
and wool, and skins, and animals for use and slaughter ; for whieh 
the latter could give the products of their fields and gardens, and 
the utensils, cloths, arms, and ornaments, which towns usoallj pro- 
duce. But it unfortunately happened that Shechem, the son of 
Hamor, the prince of 'the country, saw Dinah, Jacob's daughter, 
at a public festival in the town, and, becoming enamoured of her, 
allured her from her father's protection to his own house, where he 
detained her with the promise and intention of marriage. The 
young man opened the matter to his father, and persuaded him to 
go out to Jacob's camp, and make proposals of marriage to him. 

2. Jacob was much grieved, and his sons were fired with indig- 
nation, at the dishonour which the family had received ; and at first 
refused to Hsten to the liberal offers which Hamor made. At last, 
however, they acceded to the proposed marriage on condition that 
all the Shechemites should receive the rite of circumcision. To 
this the townspeople were induced by Hamor to consent ; and on 
the third day, when they were least able to defend themselves, 
Simeon and Levi, full brothers of Dinah, entered the town, with 
some of their father's men, and slew all the male inhabitants, to 
avenge the indignity offered to their sister, whom they took away 
to the camp. After this the other sons of Jacob came and plundered 
the place, bringing the women and children away as captives. 
Jacob M'as greatly distressed and alarmed at this atrocious action of 
his sons ; and was glad to withdraw, in accordance with a divine 
intimation, from a ne^hbourhood stained by so great a crime, to 
Bethel. 

3. From Bethel Jacob proceeded southward, probably with the 
intention of rejoining his aged father, who was still alive, and who 
abode in the plain of Mamre, near Hebron. When they were 

near Ephrath (afterwards Bethlehem), Rachel was deli- 
vered of a second son, named Benjamin ; and she died in 
giving him birth. The bereaved husband honoured the 
grave of his beloved wife with a sepulchral pillar, which 
long after stood there ; but which is now replaced by a Moham- 
medan monument. Israel removed from Ephrath, to a pasture 
ground in which stood a tower, called The Tower of the Flock ; 
and, after some stay there, at length joined his old father in Mamie, 
and remained with him till his death. This did not occur till six- 
teen years after, when Isaac had reached the advanced 
age of 180 years. Esau was also present, and joined 
with Jacob in rendering the last offices of filial duty to 
their father, whose remains were deposited in the. cave 
of Machpelah, with those of Sarah and Abraham. After this Esau 
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withdrew, with the portion of the property which fell to him, to 
his former residenoe in the mountains of Seir, where his posterity 
became a considerable nation. At the time of Isaac's death, Jacob 
was 120 years old. He continued still at Mamre, engaged, with 
bis sons, in the usual pastoral employments. 

4. The history now conducts us to Joseph the eldest of Rachel's 
two sons. His beauty, his engaging quidities, his early wisdom, 
and, more than all, his having been for many years (before Ben- 
jamin was bom) the only son of Rachel, had given him the first 
place in his father's love. This partiality may have been natu- 
ral ; but Jacob most unwisely displayed it before the eyes of his 
other sons, by clothing his favourite in a gaudy " coat of many 
eolonrs." This, and other things, so moved the exr^y and jealousy 
of the brothers, that " they could not speak peaceably to him ;" 
and he especially offended the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah, by 
reporting to Jacob their misbehaviour when out with the flocks. 
The general ill-feeling of his brothers towards him was not a little 
strengthened by his account of certain dreams with which he was 
faToured, and which could only be interpreted to prefigure his own 
future greatness, and their humiliation before him. At length 
their hatred rose to such a height, that they resolved to get rid of 
him by death, as soon as a favourable opportunity should occur. 

5. They had for some time been out with the flocks in distant 
pastures, when Israel sent Joseph from Mamre to enquire after 
their welfare (B. C. 1728). As soon as he came in sight, they 
resolved to kill him ; but were prevented by Reuben, who wished 
to deliyer him out of their hands, and persuaded them to cast 
him into an empty pit. Afterwards, by the advice of Judah, 
they drew him out and sold him for a slave to a caravan of Ish- 
maelitish and Midianitish merchants, who were going with costly 
drugs to Egypt. The brothers then took Joseph's coat — the coat 
of many colours — and dipped it in the blood of a kid, to induce 
the belief that he had been killed by a wild beast. They then 
sent it home to their father, who, receiving the impression they 
intended to convey, was overwhelmed with anguish. He rent his 
clothes, put on sackcloth, and mourned for Ids son many days. 
This was about three years after Jacob had joined his father Isaac 
at Mamre. 

6. Meanwhile Joseph was taken to Eg3rpt, and sold to Potiphar, 
captain of the guard to Pharaoh,* king of Egypt. By his abilities 
and excellent conduct he won the entire confidence of his master, 
who in the end left all his affairs in his hands. But after serving 
Fotipbar with great integrity and success for ten years, he was 

* naraoht or PhroJk, in oot ft nam«, bat a title, meaning '* king,'* which ao- 
eonnta for its being given in Scripture to nearly all the eoTerelgue of tlmt country 
of whom it takes notioe. 
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tlien thrown into prison, on aoooimt of a false aocosation 
by Ms ndstiess, whose guiltj enticements he had repelled. 
In the prison, his character and talents were soon ap- 
preciated by the goyemor, who committed all the other 
prisoners to his charge. Among these were the king's chief butler 
and chief baker — officers of some conseqaenoe in Eastern courts. 
These were both in one night troubled with remarkable dreams, 
which Joseph modestly undertook to interpret, and the eyent cor- 
responded to his interpretations — iAie butler was restored to favoar, 
and the baker was hanged. 

7. Two years after this, the king of Egypt himself had two yery 
singular dreams in one night, which troubled him greatly, 
especially when he found that none of his diyiners were 
able to disooyer their meouing. On this the chief but- 
ler called to mind Joseph's most true interpretation of his 

o?m and his companion's dream in prison, and spoke of it to the 
king. Pharaoh immediately sent to the prison for him ; and when 
he stood before the king, related to him his dreams. Modestly 
disclaiming the wisdom which the king supposed him to possess, and 
ascribing all the honour to the God whom he seryed, Joseph told tiie 
king that the two dreams were to be reoeiyed as a waroing firam God, 
that seyen years of extreme plenty in Egypt would be succeeded 
by seyen years of unexampled scarcity. He then proceeded to 
giye such sound adyioe, as to the mode in which the oyer-produoe 
of the seyen years of plenty might be husbanded for use during 
the seyen years of £Gimine, that Pharaoh at once detormined to in- 
yest him with the power and station necessary for giying etPed to 
the measures he had adyised. By taking off his signet-ring, and 
placing it on Joseph's finger, he conyeyed to him such high powers 
as made him next in authority to the kiug. He was then arrayed 
in the yestures of fine muslin and the chain of gold which be- 
longed to his high place, and, standing in the royal chariot, he 
was conducted in grand procession through the metropolis, and pro- 
claimed chief minister and goyemor of Egypt. Joseph was thirty 
years old when he attained this high adyancement. Soon after, 
Pharaoh, in order to strengthen Joseph's position by connecting 
him with distinguished families, gaye him in marriage a lady of 
high rank — Asenath, daughter of Potipherah, high-priest of On, 
by whom he ultimately had two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim. 

8. During the seyen years of plenty Joseph trayelled through all 
the proyinces, making suryeys, building granaries, and filling them 

with com. The effects of the years of scarcity which 
followed, were felt not only in Egypt but in all the adja- 
cent countries, the inhabitants of which soon flocked to 
Egypt to purchase com from the well-filled granaries 
of Joseph. I'he private stores of the Egyptians themselves were 
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floon Spent, and they became dependent upon the public stock, out 
of which thej bought com until they had nothing but their persons 
and their lands left to them. Then, at their own desire, Joseph 
bought their lands for the crown, at the cost of supplying them with 
food during the scarcity ; and for the convenience of distribution, 
he assembled the people of every district into the towns in which 
the com was stored ; and when the famine was nearly ended, he 
gave them seed, and restored them their lands to farm at the fixed 
crown-rent of one-fifth of the produce. We have explained this 
procedure, because it appears to have been of late much misunder- 
stood. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1 . Where did Israel make tome stay i To what place did he then pro- 
ceed ? What had been built there ? What was carried on between Jacob's 
family and the townspeople ? Who allured Dinah from her father's pro- 
tectioa t What proposals were made to Jacob ? 

2. On what condition were these proposals accepted ? What act of cruel 
vevenge did IMnah's brothers commit ? What was done by the other sons 
of Jacob t To what place did Jacob then remove 1 

3. With what intention did Jacob journey southward] What happened 
at Ephrath 1 Where did Jacob join his father 1 How long did Isaac sur- 
vive Jacob's return 1 By whom and where was he buried 1 How old was 
Jacob when his father died 1 Where did he continue to reside 1 

4. Who was the favourite son of Jacob 1 How did he shew his partiality 1 
What feelings were excited in the minds of his other sons 1 What in- 
creased these feelings 1 What did they resolve to do 1 

5. What seemed to give them an opportunity of executing their resolu- 
tion 1 Who prevented them 1 What did he persuade them to do 1 What 
did Judah afterwards advise them to do ^ How did they deceive their &- 
therl 

6. To what country was Joseph taken 1 To whom was he sold ] How 
long did he serve him ) What was then done to Joseph 1 Who, among 
othen, were placed under his charge 1 What did he do for them 1 

7. Whose dreams was Joseph next called to interpret 1 What were the 
dreams and the interpretation] What advice did Joseph givel What 
power and station were conferred on him % Who was given to him in mar- 
riage 1 What were his sons called 1 

8. How was Joseph occupied during the years of plenty 1 Who felt the 
effects of the famine ] What did the Egyptians soon become dependent on 1 
What did Joseph bay from them 1 On what condition were these sfter^ 
wards restored] 
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1. Among the foreigners who repaired to Egypt to buy corn, 
in the first year of the famine, were the brethren of Jo- 
seph. As they stood " and bowed themselves before 
him, with their faces to the earth/' and thus accomplish- 
ed what was predicted by the dreams which they had so 
criminally endeavoured to frustrate, they little thought of their 
brother, but he knew them well. To try their present dispositions, 
he spoke roughly to them, and accused them of being spies, " come 
to spy the nakedness of the land." This was a most grave and 
dangerous charge, coming from such a quarter. This they felt ; 
and, in their anxiety to repel it, gave a particular account of their 
real condition, from which Joseph learned that his father still lived, 
and that his favourite son, their younger brother, had remained 
at home with him. Joseph seized hold of this, and made the ap- 
pearance of that younger brother before him, the test of their sin- 
cerity, and decided that one of them should go for him, and the rest 
remain in custody till that one returned with Benjamin. Mean- 
while they were all cast into prison ; but on the third day he spoke 
more gently to them, and directed that they should all go except 
Simeon, who was to be detained as a hostage for their return. 
Their troubled consciences interpreted the difficulties into which 
they had fallen, as a divine judgment upon them for the treatment 
of their brother ; and, as they freely expressed this to one another, 
not supposing '* the governor of the country" could understand 
them, Joseph was much moved, and turned from them and wept. 
He gave them provisions for the journey, and caused the money 
they had paid for com to be privily restored in their sacks. 

2. When they reached home they gave their father a full ac- 
count of the strange behaviour of ** the man, the governor of the 
land." He was much disconcerted at the demand for Benjamin, 
and refused to let him go. But, when the com was all consumed, 
and Jacob desired his sons to go to Egypt for more, they absolute- 
ly refused again to appear before '* the governor^' without Benja- 
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min. At length, with extreme difficulty, they extorted his consent, 
Judah making himself individually responsible for Benjamin's safe 
xetom. Anxious to make a favourable impression upon the much- 
dreaded '' man" in Egypt, Jacob sent him a present of the choice 
products of the land of Canaan — bahn and honey, spices and myrrh, 
nuts and almonds. 

3. They arrived in Egypt and again stood before Joseph, who 
no sooner saw Benjamin than he expressed his satisfaction, and set 
Simeon free. He asked them concerning that old man of whom 
they had spoken, their father ; and was obliged to withdraw to in^ 
dulge that burst of emotion which the sight of his brother inspired. 
He feasted them sumptuously that day, and the next morning al- 
lowed them to depart with the com they required. But, to try 
their feeling towards Benjamin, he caused his own silver cup to 
be secretly introduced into the mouth of his corn-sack, that he 
might see whether, when Benjamin should be charged with the 
theft, they would leave him to his fate, and go home without him. 
Accordingly, after they had left the town, they were overtaken 
by a party of Joseph's servants, who ordered them to stop, and 
duurged them with having stolen their master's silver cup. Asham- 
ed at this accusation, but conscious of their innocence, they ex- 
pressed their readiness to be searched, and declared that any one 
with whom the cup might be found deserved to die. When the 
cop was found in Benjamin's sack, they returned with the supposed 
culprit to the city, and once more stood before the governor of the 
land. They fell on their faces before him, and, in answer to his 
reproaches, declared themselves his bondsmen without attempting 
to deny or vindicate the apparent guilt of their brother. But Joseph 
told them it was right that only the guilty should suffer. Benja- 
min, therefore, he would detain in bondage, but they might go 
home. Judah then interceded, and, in a most eloquent and touch- 
ing address, evinced the most tender aifection towards his brother 
and his aged father ; and, declaring the special trust he had incur- 
red, entreated to be taken as a bondsman in the stead of Benjamin. 
The governor could contain himself no longer. He made himself 
known to them ; — " I am Joseph ! — Doth my father yet live V* 
Perceiving them overwhelmed with apprehension and remorse,he en^ 
deavoured to comfort and re-assure them, by directing their atten- 
tion to the designs of Providence ; " Be not grieved or angry with 
yourselves, that ye sold me hither ; for God did send me before 
you to preserve life." He then embraced them all, and opened to 
them his desire that they should return and bring their father and 
their families down to Egypt, where they would enjoy plenty durs 
ing the remaining years of famine ; and he would procure them a 
grant of the pastoral district of Goshen for their residence. 

o 
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4. Joyful was their retuni, and rapturoas their aimoimoemeiitto 
their fittiier ; — '' Joseph is yet alive I — and is goyemor orer all the 
land of Egypt I" Jacob's heart fainted, and he believed them noit. 
Twenty years he had mourned his beloved Joseph as dead ; and it 
was not easy at onoe to receive so great a joy. When, at length, 
their solemn assurance created belief, he said, '^ It is enough ; Jo- 
seph, my son, is yet alive ; I will go down and see him before I 
die !" So Jacob left Canaan with all his family and possessions. 
On the way he paused to worship at the old family altar in Beer- 
sheba, and was there favoured with the intimation from God 
that the purpose of His providence was, that his race should 
tarry in Egypt to grow into a neat nation there ; and that, as 
such, they should then march loith to take possession of the 
land of Canaan, their promised inheritance. Jacob's &mily, con- 
sisting of his sons, with their wives and children, at the time it en- 
tered Egypt, consisted of seventy -five* persons. (Acts, vii. 14.) 
On entering Egypt, Jacob sent Judah to give notice of his ar- 
rival to Joseph, who immediately rode forth in his chariot 
to meet his father, who, when he saw him, " fell upon his 
neck, and wept on his neck a good while ;" and, as soon as 
he could speak, he said, " Now, let me die, since I have 

seen thy face ; because thou art yet alive." Joseph conducted them 
into the land of Goshen, which they were to occupy. Having left 
their flocks and herds there, they went to the metropolis, and were 
introduced by Joseph to the king, the father separately, and the 
sons together. Pharaoh was much struck by the venerable aspect 
of the patriarch, and asked him how old he was. He answered — 
'* The days of the years of my pilgrimage are a himdred and thirty 
years : few and evil have the days of the years of my life been, 
and have not attained unto the days of the years of the life of my 
fathers in the days of their pilgrimage." 

5. Jacob and his family, having taken possession of the district 
of Goshen, remained there undisturbed in their usual pas- 
toral employments for seventeen years, at the end of which, 
Jacob, being then 147 years old, felt that his last hours 
drew nigh. He therefore called his sons together to 

tell them, in the spirit of prophecy, what should befall them and 
their tribes in the coming times. As they all stood around 
him, he gave utterance, in the most beautifol language, replete 
with poetical images, to a wonderful series of predictions respecting 

* la G«n. zItL 27, we read ** seventy.'* The reason of the difference is this t 
Jacob's eleven sons and a daughter, and their children and grandchildren, made 
aixty-six persons, to whom the account in Acts adds the nine wives of Jacob's ele* 
Ten sons. The accoont in Genesis omits these wives, but makes the number 
seventy by adding to the sixty-siz Jacob himself, and Joseph, with his two sons, 
already in Egypt. 
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the future cbanieter, circumstances, and situation of the tribes 
which were to spring from his seyeral sons. To Judah was allots 
ted the pre-eminence, and a more especial interest in the promises 
of the covenant ; nor was it obscurely intimated that in that tribe 
was to arise the promised Deliverer, whose coming was the main 
object of the Hebrew covenant, and of the Jewish polity as estab- 
tished in after years. Joseph was eminently favoured with a double 
portion ; for Jacob adopted his two sons, Ephraim and Manasseh, 
as his own children, thereby making them heads of tribes, and en- 
titling them, as such, to be counted as two tribes in the common- 
wealth of Israel ; but, at the same time, Jacob intimated that the 
tribe of the younger son Ephraim would take a leading part in the 
nation, and be greater and more renowned than the tribe of the 
elder Manasseh. 

6. When he had finished blessing his sons, Israel gathered up 
his feet into the bed, and died. Joseph fell upon the face of his 
dead father, kissed him, and closed his eyes. Egypt held a solemn 
mourning for him* His body was embalmed after the manner of 
the Egyptians, and carried with great state to the land of Canaan 
to be laid in the family sepulchre. Such had been his own desire 
in the unshaken conviction that the Lord would restore his race to 
the land which contained that sepulchre, and give it to them for a 
possession. In the same conviction Joseph himself, fifty^ 
four years after, and just before his death, being then 
110 years old, sent for his brethren and required them, 
on behalf of the family, to swear to cany up his bones 
tram Egypt, and bury them in the Land of Promise ; thus, at once, 
evincing his faith, and taking his last place with the Israelites 
rather than with the Egyptians. He then died ; and, as he had 
only charged them to remove his bones with them when the time 
of their fin^ departure should arrive, his body was careiully ]it6- 
•erred in a comn, against that time. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Who repaired to Egypt to buy com? What did Joseph charge 
them with being ? What proof of their sincerity did he require ? Who 
was detained a prisoner ? What did Joseph cause to be restored ? 

2. What did Jacob at first refuse to do ? What forced him to yield f 
Who offered to become surety 1 What did Jacob send to the governor of 
Sigypt? 

3. How did Joseph treat his brethren when they returned to Egypt? 
What plan did he take to detain Benjamin ? What did they all offer to 
Income % Whom only did Joseph wish to keep '\ Who then addressed 
Joseph ? What was the effect of this address 1 What invitation did Jo- 
seph give to his brethren 1 

4. How long iifld Jacob mourned for Joseph ? What did he excUim 
vhen assnred that he was still alive ? Where did Jacob stop to worship t 
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What intimation was made to him there t What was the number of hia 
flimily 1 In what part of Egypt were they settled 1 

6. How long did Jacob live aiter he removed to Bgypt 1 On what oc- 
casion did he call all bis sons together ? What did he predict to theml 
To what tribe did he give the pre-eminence? Who was to arise in that 
tribe 1 How was a double portion given to Joseph 1 

6. What honours were paid to Jacob ifter his death f Where was he 
buried 1 When did Joseph die ? What promise did he exact from his 
brethren 1 
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1. The posterity of Jacob's sons remained in the land of Goshen, 
increasing with prodigious rapidity, through the special blessing of 
Providence, who designed to multiply them soon into a nation. 
For many years we know little more of them ; but it may be ob- 
served that Ephraim and Manasseh, the two sons of Joseph, in- 
structed by their father to prefer the lot of God's chosen people, 
very early joined the Israelites in Goshen, and followed the same 
mode of life. All went on very well until the accession 
of a new dynasty to the throne of Lower Egypt — proba- 
bly a foreign dynasty from Upper Egypt, which inew 
little and cared less for the memory and services of Jo- 
seph. The new government contemplated with alarm the position 
occupied by an active, closely united, and rapidly increasing body 
of foreigners in the land of Goshen. It was considered that, unless 
means were taken to reduce and keep down their numbers, their 
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power would soon be too great for the Egyptians to control. 
While the troops were elsewhere employed they might get posses- 
sion of the country, or might at any time ruin Egypt, by going 
orer to its enemies in time of war. 

2. Much of this alarm obviously arose from the fact of their liv- 
ing apart by themselves, in Goshen, so that their aggregate mass 
was so apparent as to inspire the Egyptians with apprehension, and 
the Israelites with confidence. Had they been dispersed over 
Egypt, and intermixed with the native population, nothing of this 
coidd have been felt. Knowing how, under ordinary circumstances, 
a population may be kept in check by oppression and labour, the 
Egyptian government determined to reduce the free-bom Israelites 
to the condition of serfs, requiring them to " serve with rigour" in 
the public works — ^to dig canals, to cultivate the ground, to build 
towns and granaries, and to make the sun-dried bricks, compacted 
with straw, of which they were constructed. Task-masters were 
set over them to exact the full amount of labour ; and those who 
failed were subjected to severe punishments. But although the 
yoke of Israel was made very heavy, the population was not checked. 
The more they were oppressed, the more their numbers increased. 
Pexoeiving this, the king determined to resort to more decisive 
measures, and enjoined the Hebrew midwives to destroy every male 
infiuit in the birth. Fearing God more than they feared the king, 
the midwives disregarded this barbarous order. But, determined 
not to be balked in his politic design, Pharaoh no longer stooped 
to indirect and secret measures, but openly commanded that every 
male child thenceforth bom should be thrown into the river Nile. 

3. In those days, Jochebed, the wife of Amram, of the tribe of 
1 Levi, gave birth to a son. She had already two children, 

a son named Aaron, and a daughter called Miriam. For 
three months the mother managed to save her infant j&om 
its doom ; and then, finding that she could hide him no 
longer, she placed him among the flags beside the river, in a basket 
which had been daubed with slime to keep the water out. In the 
good providence of God, who intended this infant for great deeds, it' 
happened that he had not lain there long before the king's daughter 
(Thermuthus) came to the spot, attended by her maidens, to bathe. 
Perceiving the basket she sent for it, and was much struck by the 
extreme beauty of the child, and moved by its infant wail. She 
knew that it must be a Hebrew child, but resolved to save it ; and 
sent Miriam — ^who had been watching the result — to find a nurse ' 
for him. She brought the mother, who joyfully received the charge 
of nursing her own infant for the king's daughter. 

4. In due time the boy was taken home to that princess, who be- 
came attached to him, regarded him as her son, and gave hiik the 
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name of Mosbs {from the water) ^ because she had saved him from 
the water. He was duly instmcted in the learning and science of 
the Egyptians — who were then, perhaps, the most cultivated people 
in the world ; and it is said that in due time he rose to high em- 
ployments, and rendered important services to the state.* At 
length, it seems to have been considered necessary that he should, 
by some legal form or ceremony, be recognised as " the son of 
Pharaoh*s daughter,'' to qualify him for higher distinctions than he 
had yet attained. But when it came to this voint, he refused the 
proposed adoption, and chose rather to take his part with the op- 
pressed people to whom he by birth belonged. He repaired to the 
land of Goshen, and became an eye-witness of the misery which 
they still suffered. One day, seeing an Egyptian task- master beat- 
ing an Israelite, he fell upon him, slew liim, and hid his body in the 
sand. The next day, in endeavouring to pacify two quarrelling 
Israelites, he was treated with insult, and jeeringly reminded of 
what he had done the day before. Alarmed at finding that the 
deed was known, and fearing the vengeance of the Egyptians, 
Moses fled from the country without delay ; being then 
forty years of age. 

5. Moses travelled eastward, and came to a territory on 
the eastern arm of the Red Sea, occupied by a branch of 
the family descended from Midian, one of Abraham's sons by Ke- 
turah. Here, while resting beside a well, he interfered to protect 
•even young women of the country from some shepherds, and drew 
for them the water their flocks required. This led to his introduction 
to the father of these damsels, Jethro, the prince and priest of Midian, 
who persuaded the stranger from Egypt to take the charge of his 
flocks, and gave him in marriage Zipporah, one of his daughters. By 
her he had two sons, Gershom and Eliezer. Forty years 
Moses fed the flocks of Jethro his father-in-law, at proper 
seasons leading them for pasture to the well- watered val- 
leys of the Sinai mountains. At the end of that time, when 
he was in this quarter, hard by the Mount Horeb, he was startled at 
seeing a bush burning, and yet remaining unconsumed. He ad- 
vanced to examine this wonder ; and as he drew near, the voice of 
tstod-eoUed to him by name from out of the bush, forbidding him to 
oome nearer, and admonishing him to take the sandals from his feet 
in reverence of the Divine presence, which rendered holy the ground 
on which he stood. The Voice then proceeded to announce that the 
ccies of the oppressed Hebrews had entered heaven, and that the 

* TbU is not said in the Biblical narrative. But it is probable in itself, is af- 
firmed by Josnphus (Aiitiq. il. lOX >ind is more tlmn hinted at by St Stephen, who, 
alLddiujp to thU peviod of Moses* Ufe, says, he was *« mighty in word and deed." 
(Aots.vii.) 
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tiine was now come to bring them forth from Egypt, and give them 
possession of the Promised Land. 

6. Moses himself was then required to become the agent for work- 
ing their deliverance ; but he shrunk from the responsibilities and 
care of this great commission. He excused himself bj reason of his 
wanting that persuasive speech which had power over men ; to meet 
which his eloquent brother Aaron was joined in the commission : and 
when Moses persisted, on the ground that the Israelites were not 
likely to listen to him, or to believe that he had been sent by the God 
of their fathers, he was empowered to work miracles for their convic- 
tion. No longer able to refuse, Moses took leave of Jethro, and 
returned to Egypt ; and as he approached the land of Goshen, was 
met by Aaron, who had in a dream been warned of his coming. The 
brothers called together the elders of Israel, and Moses opened to 
them bis commission, and confirmed it by the appointed miracles ; 
and having satisfied them, they all repaired to the court of the 
reigning king, of whom Moses demanded, in the name of Jehovah, 
the God of the Hebrews, that the descendants of Israel should be 
allowed to quit his dominions. The Egyptians had, however, by 
this time, found out the value of their forced services, and the king 
flatly refused to listen to so extraordinary a proposal. Indeed, af- 
fecting to consider such vain notions the effect of idleness, he 
directed their labours to be increased, and their bondage to be 
made more bitter. 

7. Moses was then obliged to resort to " the plagues,'* which he 
was commissioned to inflict, in order to compel Pharaoh to consent 
to their departure, and at the same time to demonstrate the great- 
ness and power of the God whom the Hebrews worshipped. The 
heart of Pharaoh was very hard, audit required a succession of the 
most terrible inflictions to extort his consent. The waters were 
changed into blood ; frogs, lice, and gnats, successively inundated 
the land ; a murrain destroyed the cattle ; the people were afflicted 
with painful and noisome ulcers ; a tremendous hail -storm destroyed 
the fruits of the ground ; clouds of locusts consumed all that the hail 
had left ; and this was followed by a thick darkness which overspread 
all the land except that part which the Israelites occupied. By some 
cunning sleight, a few of these miracles were imitated by the Egyp- 
tian magicians, which much encouraged Pharaoh in his obstinacy. 
At times he wavered ; but as at the end of all these plagues he still 
renuiined inexorable, one last and terrible infliction was threatened, 
and Moses was apprised that it would be eflectual. This was no less 
than the sudden death of all the first-bom in Egypt. Accordingly 
at midnight, the first-bom, from the highest to the lowest, were 
■mitten, and there was no house fn)m which came not the wail for 
the dead. This calamity, like the others, touched not the Israeliteib 
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whose door-posts were sprinkled witli the blood of a Iamb offered 
np in sacrifice to God, according to his preyioas appointment. And 
fhat the memory of this signal distinction, when the Destroyer 
ptused over the blood-sprinlded doors of the Israelites, and smote the 
first-born of the Egyptians only, might be preserved to aU genera- 
tions, the Lord instituted the feast of the Pass-oyeb ;* and as a 
fiirther memorial, he directed that the first-bom shonld henceforth 
be set apart for his service (Exod. vii. to ziii). 

8. Although the king of Egypt had held out so long, the people 
had before this been anxious that the Israelites shonld be dismissed ; 
and now they were no longer to be restrained. With their dead 
around them, and not knowing what might befall them next, they 
insisted on the instant departure of the Israelites. The king was 
not able to resist the popular impulse, and perhaps was not at the 
moment willing, for the first-bom of the throne lay also dead. He 
gave his permission, and the people in every possible way urged 
and hastened their going forth. The Hebrews, however, took this 
opportunity of universal oonstemation to demandf the wages of their 
long and laborious services ; and the Egyptians in their eagerness to 
get them out of the country, were in no humour to contest the mat- 
ter, but hastened to load them with " jewels of gold and jewels of 
silver,'' together with costly raiment. This, together with their nu- 
merous flocks and herds, caused the Israelites to go forth from Egypt 
a wealthy people. They had also become very numerous ; for the 
men fit to bear arms amounted to six hundred thousand, which im- 
plies a total population of about two and a half millions ;| besides 
these there was a large " mixed multitude," which chose rather to 
take their part with the Israelites than to remain in Egypt. Very 
probably a large proportion of these were foreigners who had, like 
the Israelites, been held in slavery by the Egyptians : the rest may 
have been Egyptians of the lower and more despised orders. At 
all events, this ^' mixed" body appears from the history to have 
formed the rabble of the immense multitude that quitted Eg3rpt 
215 years after Jacob and his family entered that country, and 
430 years after the founder of the family went to the land of Ca- 
naan. 

9. The ends for which that family had been sent into Egypt were 
now completely answered. Under the protection of the most power- 
ful people in those parts, and in one of the most fertile countries 
of the world, they had rapidly multipled into a great nation ; so 

* This feast has been mentioned before. 

1 Incorrectly rendered " borrow" in our version. 

X Thus, the men fit to bear arms are seldom half the entire male population; 
and this again must be doubled for the females, who are never less, and gene> 
ralij mojn numerous than the males. 
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tbat notwithstanding the ill feeling which ultimately prevailed, 
Egypt had been compelled to act as a nursing mother to Israel. 
By their residence in Egypt, the original character of the Israelites 
had been modified by iatimacy with Egyptian habits and ideas, and 
by familiarity with Egyptian modes of life. They must have ac- 
quired a knowledge of agriculture, and of the arts of settled and 
social life in which the Egyptians excelled, and so far they had 
undergone a useful training for their destined condition. And in- 
asmuch as it was the Diyine intention that ^hey should exchange 
the comparative inertness of pastoral life, for the cares and labours 
of agriculture, even the bitter bondage in Egypt may, in its real ef- 
fect, have been a serviceable schooling of the nation into those habits 
of regular industry which their destined condition would require. 
On the other hand, the iron of their bondage had entered into their 
soul ; their religion had become tainted with the superstitions of 
Egypt ; and their mind and character had acquired the hue which 
continued bondage never fails to impart. They were a timid, sel- 
fish, vain, idle, suspicious, unconfiding, mean, and ungenerous people. 
It soon appeared that the generation which quitted Egypt was ut- 
terly unfit to enter Canaan ; and several generations passed before 
the taint of the Egyptian bondage was wholly purged from the 
blood of Israel. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. Where did the posterity of Jacob's sons remain t Who joined them 
there % What led to a change in the condition of the Israelites 1 What 
alarmed the new government of Egypt 1 What was it feared the Israel- 
ites might become and do 1 

2. What did much of this alarm arise from ? What means were first 
employed to check the increase of the Israelites ? ^o what more decisive 
measures did the king afterwards resort ? What command did he issue ? 

3. At that time who gave birth to a son 1 What were the names of her 
other children 1 How long did she conceal her infant ? What did she do 
with him afterwards 1 By whom was he found 1 To whose charge was he 
committed ? 

4. Who regarded the hoy as her son ? What name did she give him ? 
Why 1 What was he instructed in f What is he said to have risen to t 
What at length seems to have been considered necesEary 9 What did Moses 
prefer 1 Whither did he repair? Why did he flee from the country) 
What was his age 1 

5. To what territory did Moses come'{ By whom ^'as it occupied? 
Whom did he interfere to protect ? To whom was he thus introduced 1 
Whom did be marry ? How long did he feed the flocks of his father-in- 
law 1 Where did he lead them at the proper season 1 What was he sur- 
prised to see on one occasion % What was then announced to him ? 

6. What \ras Moses commanded to become ? What objections did he 
offer t How were they removed 1 By whom was he met on his return 
to Egypt ? Whom did they crJl together ? Whither did they all repair 9 
What did Moses demand % What reply did he receive I 
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7. Whftt was Moses obliged to resort to f What was the last and most 
terrible of these 1 What were the Israelites commanded to do before this 
was inflicted 1 What was instituted to commemorate this event t What 
did God direct to be done as a farther memorial ? 

8. What did the people of Egypt now insist on f What did the Hebrews 
demand from them ? What did they receive ? What else did their wealth 
consist of 1 What was the nwnber of the Israelites 1 Bj whom were they 
followed ? When did they leave Egypt ? 

0. What had the Israelites rapidly multiplied into ? What had Egypt 
been compelled to become to Israel I What had the Israelites acquired a 
knowledge of 1 What habits had been formed t What evil ooosequeaces 
bad reBoItfld from their reaidenoe and ccmditioii in Egypt % 
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1. With a view to the condition and character of the people, 
and their unfitness for immediate action, it was not the 
Divine intention that the emancipated Israelites should 
go directly and by the nearest way to the land of Ca- 
naan, entering it on the south-west, where the Philis- 
tines and other warlike tribes were stationed ; but to go round by 
the desert and approach on the south-east, from which quarter they 
might get into the v^ry heart of the country before any serious op- 
position could be encountered. But first they were to be led into 
the peninsula of Sinai, among the mountains where Moses had seen 
the burning bush, that they might there be properly organized, 
and receive the laws and institutions necessary to keep them as a 
peculiar people among the nations. In their march the Israelites 
could not be mistaken in their course ; for a miraculous pillar, of 
doud by day and of fire by night, went always before them to di- 
rect their way. They rested whenever it stood still, and whenever 
it moved they followed. 

2, From Egypt the hosts of Israel marched towards the western 
aim* of the Red Sea, round the head of which lay the usual 
road to the Peninsula of Sinai. On arriving at the sea, they en- 
camped on its hither shore in ^ch a manner that they had the 
iea before them and the mountains behind, and could only retreat 



* Now the Ottlf of Sues. 
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bj retnnung to Egypt by the way tbey oame, or by going round 
by the head of the gulf into the peninsula. 

3. In the three days which had passed since the Israelites left 
Egypt, the alarm of the Egyptian king subsided into resentment 
for the calamities which Egypt had suffered for their sake ; the 
loss of the services of so large a body of well-trained serfs, was also 
a matter of no small moment : and, therefore, when he received 
information that they had encamped in so disadvantageous a posi- 
tion as that which has been described, he determined to follow them 
with hiB troops, and, by cutting off their retreat round the head of 
the gulf, either drive them back into Egypt by the way they came, 
or destroy them where they lay. Dreadful was the consternation of 
the Hebrews when the appearance of Pharaoh and his host made 
known to them their danger. Only a miracle could save them ; 
and that miracle was wrought. At the command of God, Moses 
uplifted his rod over the waters, when immediately a strong wind 
arose, by which a broad track was opened through the sea for the 
passage of the chosen race, dryshod, to the other side, where, by the 
bieak of morning, they all arrived in safety. With marvellous 
temerity, Pharaoh, with his chariots and horsemen, entered in pur- 
Boit ; when Moses, from the further shore, again stretched forth his 
rod, and the waters suddenly returned and overwhelmed them all. 
This great event, which was celebrated by the daughters of Israel 
in triumphant hymns, had a most salutary effect upon the neigh- 
bouring nations, impressing them with a great dread of the mighty 
God by whom the Israelites were protected. 

4. The now secure multitude tarried a short time at this place, 
and then marched southward for three days through the wilderness 
of Shur, where they began to be in want of water. This caused 
them to murmur greatly, especially when, on coming to Marah, 
they found water which was too bitter to be of any use. To pacify 
them Moses was instructed to cast a branch of a certain tree into it, 
and it then became sweet and drinkable. Their next resting-place 
was at Elim, where twelve wells, shaded by seventy palm trees, 
gave abundant water to the people and their flocks. 

5. Journeying from Elim, the people having exhausted the pro- 
Tisiona they had brought from Egjrpt, began to suffer hunger. On 
this they gave way to their usual unmanly wailings, and to the 
most ungenerous reflections upon their great leader. They forgot 
the miraclefl of God, and remembered only the " flesh-pots ** of 
Egypt. God rebuked them ; but he promised that they should have 
meat in the evening, and in the morning bread to the full. This 
he made good by causing a vast flight of quails to rest that even- 
ing upon the camp ; and of these large quantities were taken and 
dressed for food. And in the mornings when the dew was gone, 
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the ground was found to be covered, as by hoar-frost, with small, 
round, white particles, like coriander seed for size and shape, and 
the taste of which was like fine bread sweetened with honej. The 
wondering inquiry Man-hu ? (what is this ^) which the Israelites 
addressed to one another on beholding it, caused this food to he 
called Manna, This proved to be the commencement of a snpply 
of '* bread from heaven," which was furnished daily, except on the 
Sabbaths, for forty years. Still advancing southward towards the 
upper region of Sinai, the Israelites passed over an arid tract of 
country and encamped at Rephidim. As no water was found at 
this place, the people broke forth into their usual murmurs ; and on 
this occasion, so wild and fierce did their passions rise under the 
agonies of thirst, that Moses and Aaron were in danger of being 
stoned for having brought them to that wilderness, unless some 
immediate relief were given. Moses was instructed by God to take 
some of the elders as witnesses, and strike with his rod a rock in 
Horeb. He did so ; and from that rock an abundant stream im- 
mediately broke forth and flowed to the Hebrew camp. Moses 
signalized this transaction by calling the place Massa (temptation) ^ 
and Meribah (strife), 

6. By this time the movements of the Israelites attracted the at- 
tention of the inhabitants of Sinai ; and that warlike tribe, the 
Amalekites, whose quarters the Hebrew host now approached, de- 
termined to assault them, stimulated, perhaps, by the hope of ac- 
quiring the Egyptian wealth with which they were laden. On this 
Moses directed a valiant young man named Joshua, who always 
attended him, to draw out a body of choice troops, and give the 
Amalekites battle on the morrow. The next morning, when Joshua 
marched forth against the Amalekites, Moses, accompanied by his 
brother Aaron, and by Hur, ascended to the top of a mountain and 
prayed to God in view of the warriors and the people. It was soon 
discovered that while the hands of Moses were uplifted in prayer, 
Israel prevailed over Amalek ; but that when his hands hung down 
in weariness, Amalek was the stronger ; and, therefore, Aaron and 
Hur placed themselves beside the prophet and sustained his inter- 
ceding hands until the evening, by which time the Amalekites were 
put to utter rout. This signal success in their first military enter* 
prise greatly encouraged the Israelites ; and by Divine authority 
and command, the race of Amalek was, for this first and most un- 
provoked act of hostility against the chosen people, devoted to utter 
extermination. 

7. Af^er this the Hebrews advanced to Mount Sinai, called also 
Mount Horeb, where the Lord had appeared to Moses in the burn- 
ing bush. While the host remained encamped in the valleys he- 
low, Moses was frequently called up by the Lord into the moun- 
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tain ; and sometimes, by command, he took up Aaron, Nadab. 
Abihu, Joshua, and other principal persons, a part of the way 
with him ; and they were permitted to behold that resplendence 
which is named " the glory of God." Never was the intercourse 
between God and a man made so obTious to the senses as it was at 
this time, with regard to Moses, upon this mountain ; and the rea* 
son evidently was, that a weak-minded and suspicious people might 
be the more strongly convinced of his divine mission, and the more 
readily obey him as their leader. An infant nation, circumstanced 
like the Israelites in leaving Egypt, required, more than an advanced 
people can well apprehend, that kind of evidence which may be seen 
and handled ; and this consideration will be found to explain many 
circumstances in the history of the measures which God at this time 
took with the Israelites. 

8. The first important act was to obtain from the assembled na- 
tion a distinct acknowledgment of the supreme authority of Jehovah, 
and the promise of implicit obedience. This was becomingly and 
cheerfully given by the people ; and by that act they became a 
nation with the Lord himself for their King, in a sense in which 
he never was the king of any other people. This it is important 
to remember, as the clearness of the history very much depends 
upon the recollection of the fact, that the Lord was not only the 
God of the Israelites, and of the whole world ; and not only the 
King of the Israelites, in the same sense in which he was and is 
King and Governor of the universe ; but that he was, in a peculiar 
sense, and for a peculiar purpose, their real political and national 
King and Head, and as such entitled to direct the affairs of the 
state, and to require political and ci^il obedience from his people. 
His sovereign power being recognised, the Lord appointed the third 
day after as that in which he would appear with glory upon the 
mountain, to deliver the laws to which he required obedience. 
Meanwhile the people were to purify themselves against that day ; 
and fences were placed around the mountain, that none might tres- 
pass too near the sacred presence. 

9. On that day, being the fiftieth after the departui'e from 
Egypt, the Lord descended upon the top of Mouiit Sinai, which 
then trembled greatly, while the lightning flashed, and the thun- 
ders rolled, and the summit was enveloped in a vast body of flame, 
from which a great smoke arose. The awe-struck midtitude re- 
mained at the foot of the mountain ; but Moses and Aaron ascended, 
although only the former dared to enter the cloud which veiled the 
presence of God. No form was seen by the people or by Moses ; 
but a VOICE was heard giving utterance to the words of the Deca- 
logue. So awful was that voice, and so appalling were the circum- 
stances, that the people were struck with fear, and entreated that 

D 
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God would henceforth make known his will through Moees, and that 
they might thenceforth hear the toice and the '* mighty thunder- 
ings" no more. Accordingly, in sacoessiTe yisitB to the mountain, 
Moses reoeiyed the great body of oiyil, oeremonia!, and political 
laws and institutions, which, on his return, he wrote down as we 
now find them in the Pentateuch, and read to the people. The 
greater number of these institutions were delivered to him on one 
occasion when he was absent not less than forty days on the moun- 
tain, at the end of which he reoeiyed, written upon tables of stone, 
the ten fundamental laws of the Decalogue, which had before been 
orally deliyered. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Why were the Israelites not led directly to Canaan 1 Whither did 
Moses first conduct them 9 What directed their course t 

2. What was the usual way to the peninsola of Sinai ? In what aitoa- 
tion did the Israelites encamp ? 

3. What did the king of Egypt feel, when alarm subsided 9 What did 
he determine to do t What only could save the Israelites 9 What was 
done for them 9 What happened to Pharaoh and his army 1 

4. In what direction did the Israelites march 9 What caused them to 
murmur 9 How were they pacified 9 What was their next resting-place 9 

5. What did they next begin to suffer 9 How were they immediately 
supplied with food 9 How did they continue to be supplied 9 Why was 
this substance so called 9 On what occasion did the pisople threaten to 
stone Moses and Aaron 9 What miracle was performed 9 

6. Who attacked the Israelites 9 Who was appointed their military 
leader 9 How was Moses engaged during the battle 9 By whom was ha 
accompanied 9 What did they do when his hands became weary 9 Who 
gained the victory 9 

7. To what place did the Israelites now advance 9 What was never at 
any other time made so obvious to the senses 9 What was evidently the 
reason for this 9 

8. What was first obtained from the Israelites 9 What did they become 
by this act 9 What fact is to be remembered in order that the history of 
the Israelites may be clearly understood 9 When, and for what purpose, 
was the Lord to appear in glory 9 What preparations were to be made in 
the mean time 9 

9. How long after the departure from Egypt did the Lord descend upon 
Mount Sinai 9 Who only entered the doud on the summit of the moun- 
tain 9 What was not seen 9 What was heard 9 What did the people en- 
treat 9 What were delivered to Moses in his visits to the mountain 9 How 
long was he absent on one occasion 9 What did he receive at the end of 
that time 9 
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1. During his absence, Moses left the charge of the people to 
Aiion and Hur. After long waiting, thej gave him up for lost, 
and ceased to expect his return. The salutary restraint of his pre- 
sence being thus withdrawn, the infatuated Israelites chuaoured to 
Aaron for a sensible image or similitude of the God the/ wor- 
shipped, such as other nations had, that it might go before them 
and be always among them. This was contrary to the very first 
law which the people had lately heard deHyered £x)m amidst the 
thunders of Sinai. From the prevalent danger of idohitiy, they 
had been strictly enjoined not only not to worship other gods, but 
not to make any. figure or similitude or symbol of the true God for 
the purpose of worship. But, heedless of this, the people persisted 
in their demand, and Aaron weakly yielded ; and of the ornaments 
which^they contributed, he caused to be made a golden calf, — ^pro- 
bably because, under the form of a calf or young bull, the Egyp^ 
tians worshipped their most popular god, Osiris. No sooner was 
the golden calf completed than Aaron proclaimed a feast to the 
Lord, which the people celebrated with dances and heathenish sports, 
before the degrading symbol of his presence which they had set up. 

2. Meanwhile, Moses was dismissed from his high conference 
with God on the clouded mountain top ; and in his descent, with 
the tables of the law in his hands, was joined by the faithful 
Joshua, who had remained below. As they proceeded, they ar- 
riTed at a point which commanded a yiew of the camp and the pro- 
ceedings ^ere. No sooner did the Prophet behold the people 
abandoning themselyes to heathenish merriment before their idol, 
than he was seized with vehement indignation, and cast from him 
the tables of the law with such force that they were broken in 
pieces. He hastened forward, and his presence struck the crowd 
with dismay. He broke down and destroyed their image; and 
after reproYing Aaron, called around him the men of his own 
tribe, the Lerites, and ordered them to execute judgment on the 
reyolters. Three thousand men fell in the slaughter which they 
made. Aftef this, Moses was commanded to prepare two new 
tablets of stone, which he took up to the Mount, where they received 
the words whicdi had been graven on the broken tables. When 
he came down from the Mount on this occasion, fit was found that 

countenance had become so radiant that the people were not 
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able to look steadfastlj at his face ; and hence he ooyered his head 
with a yeil. 

3. Order being restored, Moses prooeeded to ezecnte the commands 
which he had receiyed daring his long stay in the Mount ; and the 
recent exhibition which the people had made of their tendency to 
sensible symbols and material idols, only the more eyinoed the ne- 
cessity for the measures which were taken. A purely spiritoal 
worship of an inyisible God, and a tnie allegiance' to an inyisible 
King, were beyond the reach of their understanding, and their con- 
dition. Therefore, in so far as his ineffable greatness could stoop 
to the littleness of man, he determined to make his presence among 
them felt by sensible manifestations, by ministers, officers, and 
ceremonies. He was their King ; and he determined as such to 
dwell among them, and to connect with the requisitions of 'his pe- 
culiar and political character, such religious obseryances as would 
constantly remind them that he who stooped to be their King, was 
also their God, and the Lord of the uniyerse. 

4. In the first place, they were to proyide for him a palace- 
temple, containing aU things meet for the state of a Diyine king ; 
a throne, a table,' an incense altar, a superb candelabrum, — all 
formed of, or oyerlaid- with, the finest gold. The throne was the 
ark, the table that of shewbread. The dwelling itself, the Taber- 
nacle, was necessarily so made as to be taken to pieces, and carried 
from place to place as occasion required. When standing it was an 
oblong structure fifty-fiye feet in length, by eighteen in breadth and 
in height, formed of acacia wood oyerlaid with plates of gold, and 
the whole oyerhung with rich palls and curtains. In the enclosure 
in front was erected a large but portable brazen-altar, on which 
were to be offered daily and occasional sacrifices ; and here also was 
an immense basin or laver of the same metal, in which the ministers 
of the Diyine king were to perform their ablutions. When the 
sacred edifice was completed and set up, the pillar of cloud, which 
has already been mentioned, moyed &om its preyious station, and 
rested upon it ; and a wondrous resplendence, called the Shechinah, 
or '* glory of God," filled the place,; .and ultimately concentrate<l 
oyer tho ark, where it became the appropriate and abiding symbol 
of the Diyine presence. 

5. For the state of the Great King, ministers and officers were 
necessary. According to patriarchal usage, there was no distinct 
order of priesthood, such sacerdotal offices as their simple worship 
required being discharged by the first-bom. In conformity with 
this, the first-bom had, as we haye seen, been set apart to the ser- 
yioe of God on the departure from Egypt, with a firrther referencQ 
to a commemoration thereby of their preseryation, when all tho 
first-bom of the Egyptians were destn^ed. But now that tho 
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Israelites had erinoed their need of a more ostensible system 
of worship, it was deemed proper, for the sake of better organi- 
zation, that a whole tribe, instead of the first-bom of all tribes, 
should be set apart for this service. The iribe of Levi, to which 
Moses and Aaron belonged, was therefore chosen for the general 
service of the theocratical government ; and the family of Aaron 
was selected for the higher and more special services of the priest- 
hood, Aaron himself being the high-priest. All these had peculiar 
dresses suitable to their service, which they were to use when they 
officiated : at other times they were dressed like the rest of the 
community. The dress of the high-priest was very splendid, espe- 
cially by reason of a breastplate of gold, in which were set twelve 
precious stones, on each of which was graven the name of a tribe in 
IsraeL This was called the Urim and Thwnvmim, 

6. To support the court and ministers of the Great King, which 
involved also a provision for public worship, it was directed that 
the Levitical tribe should have one-tenth (tithe) and the first fruits 
of the produce of the fields and of the flocks. The tithe was what 
kings were in the habit of exacting for the support of the govern- 
ment, and as a sort of quit-rent for the soil, of which they were re- 
garded the sovereign proprietors; and more than once does the 
Lord assert this right, as king, to the soil of Palestine. Besides, 
the tribe of Levi was to have no territorial inheritance ; and as 
their exclusion left more for the other tribes, they had a claim of 
right to compensation firom these tribes ; for the few towns which 
were given to them for residence were no adequate compensation for 
their foregoing an equal heritage in the soil of the Promised Land. 

7. The people worked with ardour, and contributed with libe- 
rality and zeal, in giving effect to all those designs and operations ; 
for a gorgeous regality and theocracy, with a splendid court -and 
imposing ritual, were exactly suited to their condition of mind, and 
gave them a feeling of importance and concentration, which they 
could not well have realized by any other means. Eight days after 
the solemn consecration of Aaron and his sons to the priesthood, 
their ministrations commenced by the first burnt-offering upon the 
altar. On that occasion the Lord was pleased to signify his com- 
placency by the appearance of that " glory" or resplendence, of 
which we have so often spoken, and from which a fire now darted 
forth which consumed the bumt-ofiering that lay upon the altar. 
At this sign of favour and acceptance, the people shouted and fell 
upon their faces in adoration. (Lev. ix.) The fire thus kindled 
was commanded to be continually kept up (Lev. vi. 12, 13) ; nor 
was it lost until the Babylonish captivity. No fire but this was 
lawful in any ministerial service, as < two of the sons of Aaron, 
called Nadab and Abihu^ found to their cost ; for when, through 
carelessness or wilful daring, they put common fire in their censers, 
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and offered incense therewith, they were struck dead : a snfibcatiDg 
flame shot through and destroyed them, without injuring their 
bodies or their garments, 

8. During the subsequent stay at Sinai, great pains were taken 
to organize the yast body which now composed the Hebrew nation. 
A census was taken, which exhibited nearly the same result as the 
rough estimate given on quitting Egypt, being rather more then 
600,000 men fit to bear arms, which, as we have shewn, is usually 
one-fourth of the entire population (Num. !.)• A. particular ac- 
count of the order by which the marchings and encampments of 
this vast host was regulated is given in Num. ii. This regulated 
moyement and orderly disposition must have been very imposing, 
whilst nothing could be more effective for preyenting confusion. 
The tribes usually encamped so as to form a hollow square, in the 
centre of which was the tabernacle, within a smaller square formed 
by the tents of the sacerdotal tribe according to the following order. 
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9. For the idea of another excellent arrangement, Moses was 
indebted to Jethro, his father-in-law, who came from his home, 
which was at no great distance, to congratulate the Deliverer of 
Israel, and to bring to him his wife and two sons. During his stay 
this old man observed with concern the great labour which Moses 
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had taken upon himself, in hearing the complaints and determining 
the differenoes of so great a people ; and fearing that he would 
soon be utterly worn out by such incessant labour, he counselled 
him to commit the hearing of secondary causes to subordinate of- 
ficers, some oyer thousands, some over hundreds, some oyer fifties, 
and some oyer tens, — ^reserying for his own hearing only the 
weightier causes, and appeals from the inferior tribunals. This 
counsel being approyed, was put into immediate execution, and the 
order thus estabHshed was long after preseryed among the Israel- 
ites. 

10. In the sequestered wilderness of Sinai, nearly a year was 
spent by the Hebrew people, when^ the constitution of their ciyil 
and ecclesiastical polity being completed, the removal of 
the cloudy pillar from ofi^ the tabernacle, gaye the signal 
to depart, in the twentieth day of the second month of 
the second year after the departure from Egypt. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. To whom was the charge of the people left daring the absence of 
Moees 1 What did the people begin to clamour for ? "^liat had they been 
strictly enjoined not to do 1 What was neyertheless made 1 

2. By whom was Moses joined when he descended from the mountain ? 
How did he manifest his indignation when he came in sight of the camp ? 
Mliom did he call round him, and order to ezecate judgment 1 How many 
were slain 1 What was Moses afterwards commanded to prepare 9 What 
change was observed in the appearance of Moses when he returned from 
the mountain on this occasion 1 

3. What tendency had the people exhibited ? What was beyond their 
onderstanding ? How did God therefore determine to make his presence 
felt among them ? 

4. What did Ood command them to prepare 1 What were the dimen- 
sions of the tabernacle ? What rested upon it when it was set up ? 

5. Who had been set apart for the service of Qod at the departure from 
Bgypt ? Who were now substituted for them 1 Who were selected for 
the more special services of the priesthood 1 What was the Urim and 
Thommim? 

6. How were the Levites supported. What gave them a claim of right 
to compensation from the other tribes ? 

7. What induced the people to work with ardour, and contribute with 
liberality 9 How did Aaron and his sons commence their ministrations ? 
How did the Lord testify his approbation on that occasion ? What com- 
mand was given concerning the sacred fire ? Who transgressed this com- 
mand 1 How were they punished ) 

8. What was the number of the Hebrew nation when they were at 
Sinai ? What was conducted according to a prescribed order ? What w&s 
the usual form of the Hebrew camp 1 

0. Why did Jcthro now visit the camp of Israel ? What excellent ar- 
rangement was suggested by him ] 

10. How long did the diildren of Israel remain at Sinai 1 What vns 
the signal to depart 1 When was this signal given ? 
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CHAPTER IV. B. C. 1490 to 1489. 



B. C. 

The IsraelitM leaTe Slna!« . . 1490 

Snpply of QoftilB, 1490 

Sedition of Miriam and Aaron* 1490 

ArriTal at Kadesh Bamea, • . 1490 

Spies sent into Canaan, . . . 1490 



X.O. 



Their ill report of the land dis- 
oociragvs the people, . . . 1490 

Sentence to wander 40 years in 
the Desert, 1490 

Leave Kadesh BameOt > • . 1489 



1. In the jotiniey from Sinai to the frontiers of Canaan, several 
oocorrences eyinoed the still intractable and nnmanlj character 
of the people, and their unfitness to reeeiye the inheritance pro- 
mised to their fathers. The renewed fatignes and privations of 
travel through the Desert soon raised their mnrmnrs, which, at the 
third stage, became so outrageous, that their Divine king mani- 
fested his displeasure by causing a fire to rage in the outskirts of 
the camp, which was only stayed at the intercession of Moses, when 
the people recognised the hand of God. Hence the place was called 
Taberah (the burning), 

2. The next offence commenced among the mixed multitude which 
accompanied the Hebrew host, but involved many of the Israelites. 
Whatever fortitude they had, soon gave way before the privations 
ef the Desert. There was, indeed, plenty of manna ; but they had 
grown dainty, and " their souls loathed that light food." They la- 
mented that they had ever left Egypt, and remembered, with t^der 
regret, the cooling melons, the leeks, the onions, the garlick, and 
the other fruits and vegetables which they had enjoyed in abun- 
dance ; as well as the fisb and the meat, which in that rich land 
they had '* eaten to the full." All this greatly oppressed the spirit 
of Moses, and his address to God on that occajsion marks his deep 
despondency. To comfort him, and to enable him the better to 
sustain his heavy charge, he was directed to choose seventy compe- 
tent men ^m the elders of Israel, who should act as a council, and 
assist him in the government of the people. These being nominated 
by Moses, were to be brought to the door of the tabernacle, where 
the Divine king gave undoubted signs of their acceptance. 

3. As to the murmuring people, it was promised, — not in kind- 
ness, but in anger, — ^that on the morrow, and for a month after, 
they should have " meat to the full." Accordingly, the miracle of 
the quails was repeated ; and so abundant was the supply of these 
birds that not only were the people able to glut themselves for the 
time, but to preser^^e a great quantity for future use. In the midst 
of their over-feeding on this meat, their incensed God caused a 
terrible plague to break out among them, whereby great numbers 
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were destroyed. Excessive indulgence in a Mud of food to which 
people have not been lately accustomed, produces a mortal fever, 
well known to travellers ; and this was probably the instrument 
employed in punishing the gluttonous people, who found a grave at 
Kibroth Hattaavah (the graves of hungering). 

4. At Hazeroth the spirit of opposition to Moses broke out in 
his own family, in consequence of his having married the foreign 
woman Zipporah, who had lately been brought among them. M iri> 
am, the sister of Moses, who had previously held the chief place 
among the women in Israel, and who was now probably jealous of 
the respect paid to the wife of Moses, was the leader in this affair, 
and was «oon joined by AaTon, who probably feared the influence 
which the newly arrived family were likely to acquire in prejudice 
to his own sons, on whom the priesthood had been conferred. At 
all events, their feeling was bad, and as the expression of it tended 
to undermine the authority of Moses, the Lord testified his dis- 
pleasure by smiting Miriam with leprosy, and as a leper she was 
excluded fiom the camp. But in seven days she was restored at 
the intercession of Moses, after Aaron had humbled himself, and 
acknowledged their joint offence. 

5. Nothing remarkable occurred in the march through the wil- 
derness of Faran till they arrived at Kadesh Bamea, on the southern 
border of the Promised Land, when Moses encouraged them to pro- 
ceed boldly, and take possession of their heritage. But they betray- 
ed some diffidence, and resolved first to send twelve spies, one 
from each tribe, to traverse the country, and to bring them an ac^ 
count of the land and its inhabitants. After an absence of forty 
days, the spies came back with a large cluster of grapes, and other 
fruits of the country, — ^mauy of which were new to men from 
Egypt. Of the country itself, and of its productions, they gave a 
very glowing account : but the inhabitants they described as war- 
like and, in some places, gigantic, dwelling in high-walled and 
seemingly impregnable cities ; and they declared it as their opi- 
nion, that however desirable the country, the Israelites were by 
no means equal to the conquest of it from the present inhabitants. 
This statement filled the timorous multitude with dismay ; and 
they threatened to stone two of the spies, Joshua and Caleb, who 
proclaimed their conviction that, with the Divine aid, which was 
promised to them, they were fully equal to the entorprize. ■ Break- 
ing out iuto open n^utiny, they even talked of appointing a leader 
to conduct them back to their bondage in Egypt. 

6. For this last melancholy display of their utter unfiliiess for 
the promised inheritance, of their insensibility to the great things 
which had been done for them, and of their gross incapacity of 
eomprehending his great design, the Lord's anger waa greatly 
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kindled agftinst them. Tlie mysterious " gloiy " suddenlj appeared 
in the cloud which rested upon the tabernacle ; and that manifes* 
tatioo of the present Qod struck dumb every clamorous tongue, 
aad filled all hearts with fear. The Divine voice now threat- 
ened instant extinction to the revolters, and promised to make of 
Moses and his fiunily a natum greater and mightier than they. 
This offer had been made on a former occasion, and was then, as 
now, reverently declined by the disinterested prophet ; and he and 
his brother lay prostrate before the cloud, with their faces to the 
ground, interceding for the people. Their prayer had power with 
God, and the doom of instant death and disinheritance was avert- 
ed. But it was pronounced that not one of the tainted generation 
—composed of those who were of full age on leaving Egyp^— 
should enter the Promised Land ; but that they should wander for 
forty years* to and fro in the wilderness, until they were all dead, 
and until their children had grown up into a generation fitter than 
they to receive the heritage of Abraham. From this doom only 
the two faithful spies, Jodiua and Caleb, were exempted : the tat 
others were smitten with that instant death which their conduct 
deserved. (Numb, xiv.) 

7> This awful denunciation had the remarkable, but not unna* 
tural, effect of driving the Israelites from their childish timidity to 
the very opposite extreme of unauthorized and presumptuous 
rashness. The Canaanites and Anudekites had already taken 
alarm, and possessed themselves of the passes in the mountains 
which lay before the Hebrew host. Notwithstanding this advan- 
tage on the side of the enemy, and in spite of the earnest remon- 
strances of Moses, a large body of the Israelites determined to 
march forward and take possession of the country. They were 
driven back with great slaughter ; and immediately after, in obe- 
dience to the Divine mandate, the camp at Kadesh Bamea was 
broken up, and the people conducted back into the desert towards 
the Red Sea. 

8. Here, in the deserts between Palestine and Sinai, they wan- 
dered their appointed time, Hihe generation which received the law 
in Horeb becoming gradually extinct. During all this time they 
continued to lead the same pastoral or Bedouin life as they had 
done before, living on manna and the produce of their flocks and 
herds ; and removing from one station to another as directed by the 
pillared doud which rested upon the tabemade. 

* Forty yean from the departure from Egypt nearly 88 from the present 
time. 
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QDE8TIOM8 FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. What were evinced by several occarrences in the journey from Sinai 
to the frontierB of Canaan 1 What raised the murmurs of the people 1 
How were they punished ? 

2. Among whom did the next affair commence ? What did the people 
remember with regret ? Who were appointed as a council to Moses ? 

3. What miracle was repeated ? What destroyed numbers of the people ? 

4. Where did the spirit of oppomtion next break out ? Who were the 
leaders f How was the former of these punished 1 

5. What did Moses encourage the people to do when they arrived at 
Kadefih Baznea ? What did they resolve to do first ! What report of the 
oonntiy and its inhabitants was brought to them 1 What was the effect 
of that report ? What did they even talk of doing ? 

6. What suddenly filled the hearts of the people with fear ? What offer 
was made to Moses, but reverently declined by him 1 What sentence 
was pionounoed on the rebellious people ? Who were exempted from this 
sentence? 

7. What was the immediate effect of this awful denunciation ? Who had 
taken possession of the passes in the mountains f What attempt was made 
by a liurge body of the Israelites 1 What was the consequence ? 

8. Where did the children of Israel wander during the appointed time ? 
What sort of life did they lead! What did they live on ^ What directed 
them in their wanderings 1 
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1. Dmiiig all this period, only one event of^mnch importance is 
recorded. This was a vezy serious revolt against the 
theocratical goyemment, by persons of high rank and 
consequence in some of the tribes. The rebels were 
heads of families and dans, who would have possessed 
high civil power, and would have exercised priestly functions un- 
der the patriarchal government : and their attempt must be taken 
as a struggle of the old institutions against the new. In some 
shape or other, such a conflict almost always takes place between 
new formfi of gOTemment and the ancient institutions which are 
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altered or superseded. A settled and central goyemment absorbs 
the power which, in a ruder state of society, is exercised by indi • 
viduals oyer small sections of the general body ; and these are 
commonly too fond of power to relinquish it without a straggle. 
Among the Hebrews, ^ supreme autiiority under which the new 
institutions had been framed, kept the great body of the natural 
heads of tribes and families qidet, whaterer may have been their 
secret discontent ; but there were some audacious spirits whom even 
this consideration could not restrain. 

2. Korah, although himself a Levite, i^pears to have been the 
chief instigator of this revolt. « His birth and station would have 
entitled him to a leading place in the tribe ; and it is more than 
probable that another family being appointed to the priesthood, 
was the chief cause of his disocmtent. This, however, was not a 
ground on which he could expect much support firom the chiefs of 
other tribes; and it was therefors pretended, that the liberties 
of the people had been infringed by Moses and Aaron ; and that 
the heads of families had been unjustly deprived of the sacer- 
dotal and other powers, which naturally belonged to them. The 
manner in which the high-priesthood had been made a high poli- 
tical office in a theocracy, exposed the priesthood to the ambition 
which it might have escaped had its duties been only sacerdotal. 

3. Besides Korah, two chiefii of the tribe of Reuben, Dathan 
and Abiram, are named as the principal malcontents ; and it will 
be remembered, that this tribe, descended from th^ first-bom of 
Jacob, had, as regards the civil and sacerdotal rights of primo- 
geniture, suffered more than any other by the existing institutions, 
— which gave the civil pre-eminence to Judah, and the sacerdotal 
to Levi. Two hundred and fifty other chiefs, probably from the 
different tribes, joined in this consjpiracy, the very graVe character 
of which may be estimated from the description of tkese persons 
as ** princes of the assembly, famous in the congregation, men of 
renown." (Num. xvi. 2.) 

4. The people appear to have been well disposed to listen to 
those who told them that they had cause to be discontented ; that 
their liberties had been taken from them ; and that the yoke of a 
central government was too heavy to be borne. The leaders, 
therefore, being supported by a large body of the " congregation,'' 
at length openly charged Moses and Aaron with the usurpation of 
civil and pontifical power, which they were required to lay down. It 
was admitted that the appointments of the Divine King were ab- 
solute ; but it was denied that it was, or could b6, his intention that 
such powers should be vested in their hands. This they could only 
dispute by indirectly doubting the testimony of Moses, who brought 
this institution with liim on his return from the Mount ; and it was 
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clear that, if his legislative agency in this matter could be set aside, 
an opening was made for overturning the whole system which rested 
on the same foundation. This was, no doubt, secretly understpiod 
on all sides : hence Moses at once saw that a special manifestation 
that the Aaronic priesthood was a divine appointment, had become 
necessary, not only to establish that institution, but for the confir- 
mation of the whole system, of which that was an integral part : 
and, in the confidence that God would vindicate his own appoint- 
ments, Moses was content to refer the matter to him. After some 
strong words of reproof, he therefore invited the leading conspira- 
tors to exercise on the morrow, by offering incense, the sacerdotal 
functions to which they laid claim, and then the Lord would doubt- 
less make known his own decision. Awfiil was that decision ! As 
they stood with their censers to offer incense, they were suddenly 
consumed by fire from His presence : and the Reubenites, Dathan 
snd Abiram, who had refused to attend, did not escape ; for the 
earth opened and engulphed them where they stood, with their tents 
and all that belonged to them. 

5. The discontent which these unhappy men had encouraged 
among the people, was too widely spread, and too deeply rooted, for 
even this awful judgment to subdue. The turbulent mob were, 
indeed, struck with present horror and alarm at the destruction of 
their leaders ; but the next day they rallied,' and assembled in 
great numbers, clamouring against Moses and Aaron, as if they 
were the authors of that judgment which the wrath of God had in- 
flicted. Now again was the Divine wrath kindled, and a consuming 
piague went forth among the people. They fell, like com before 
the reaper, until Aaron, at the desire of Moses, took a censer,, with 
burning incense, and rushing forth among the people, stood between 
the living and the dead, when the plague was stayed. On this oc- 
casion fourteen hundred people perished. (Num. xvi.) 

6. The destruction of those who unwarrantably pretended to sa- 
cerdotal functions, and the honour put upon Aaron by the plague 
being stayed at his intercession in his priestly character, were cal- 
culated to settle all real doubt regarding his appointment. But to 
place this matter beyond controversy, the Divine King was pleased 
to grant a special and abiding miracle. Moses was directed to take a 
rod from each of the tribes, and to engrave upon each rod the name 
of the tribe to which it belonged, but upon the rod of Levi to write 
Aaron's name. All these rods were laid up in the tabernacle, be- 
fore the ark, God having signified that he would cause to blossom 
the dry rod of the man chosen and appointed by him. The next 
day the rods were brought forth and delivered to those to whom 
they belonged, when it was found that the rod of Aaron had bud- 
ded, blofisomed, and borne ripe almonds. The rod which became 

E 
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the witness that Aaron had been divinely appointed to the priest- 
hood, was directed to be laid up among the mimiments of the ta- 
bernacle. 

7. At length the forty years, daring which the Israelites had been 
doomed to wander in the wilderness, were nearly expired, 
and the generation which, by their disobedience, had for- 
feited their title to the Promised Land, had perished. The 
new generation, although far from faultless, was, npon 
the whole, much superior to that which had passed away, and better 
fitted for the promised inheritance. As the time drow nigh, the 
host rotumed to the borders of Canaan, and we again find it en- 
camped at Kadesh, whence it had formerly been sent back into 
the desert. Miriam, the sister of Moses and Aaron, died here ; 
and here the brothers themselYes forfeited their claim to enter the 
Promised Land. The want of water was experienced at Kadesh 
with so much seyerity, that the people became clamorous and re- 
proach^. By this Moses and Aaron were so much disturbed, that, 
when instructed to smite a certain rock, from which water should 
then flow, they exhibited such impatience and distrust as, if left 
unpunished, might have had an injurious efibot on the minds of the 
people. They were therefore interdicted from entering Canaan ; 
but, at his earnest entreaty, Moses was promised a distant view of 
that *' goodly land" which the Lord had promised to his people. 

d. Considering the strength of the southern frontier of Canaan, 
and the warlike character of the inhabitants, it seemed much less 
desirable that the Israelites should inyade the country on that 
side, and fight their way northward, than that they should at once 
enter a central and comparatiyely undefended part of the land. 
This could only be achieved by passing over into the country east 
of the Dead Sea ; and, after marohing northward, to cross the 
Jordan into the heart of Palestine. From Kadesh, the nearest way 
to the east country was through a great valley in the mountains 
of Seir, which, however, could not be traversed with safety, if any 
resistance were made by its inhabitants the Edomites. An em- 
bassy was therefore sent to the king of Edom, to remind him of 
the fraternity of the two nations, and request permission to pass 
through his country. This request, although couched in the most 
civil and respectful language, met with a direct and churlish re- 
fusal. It was therefore determined to return to the head of the 
eastern arm of the Red Sea, from whidi it was easy to pass to the 
other side of the Seir mountains. On the way they had to pass by 
Mount Hor, one of the loftiest of these mountains, at the base of 
which they encamped. Upon that mountain Aaron died, and was 
buried ; and his tomb is still seen afar ofi^ by those who travel in 
that solitary region. He was succeeded in the pontificate by his 
eldest son Eleazer. (Num. xx.) 
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9. Before the Israelites quitted this place, they were unexpected- 
ly attacked by the Canaanitish king Arad, who took some of them 
prisoners. But for this they in due season took ample vengeance, 
by the extermination of his tribe, and the desolation of the land in 
which it dwelt. 

10. The hosts of Israel on reaching Kadesh had fully expected 
that they were immediately to enter the Promised Land. 
They were, therefore, much discouraged at having to take 
another troublesome journey through so unpleasant a wil- 
derness as that which bordered the land of Edom ; and, 

by the time they reached the vicinity of the Red Sea, they broke 
forth into loud complaints for bread and water, and expressed their 
distaste at the manner in which they had been fed for nearly forty 
years, saying, " Our soul loatheth this light food." For this im- 
patience, and for the contempt of God's merciful provision, without 
which they must long ago have perished, the serpents, which in- 
fested, and do stiU infest that region, were sent among them in 
unwonted numbers, and whoever was bitten by them died. On 
this the people confessed their sin, and sought the intercession of 
Moses, who was instructed to make a serpent of brass, and elevate 
it upon a pole in the midst of the camp ; and those who looked upon 
it were instantly cured. The brazen serpent was preserved as a 
memorial of this miracle for about 900 years, when, because the 
people were disposed to render it idolatrous honours, it was destroy- 
ed by king Hezekiah. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What was almost the only event of much importance during this pe- 
riod 1 Who were the revolters % 

2. Who was the principal instigator of the revolt ? What was the pro- 
bable cause of his discontent ? How did he induce the chiefs of the other 
tribes to join in the revolt ? 

3. Who also are named as malcontents ^ How many other chiefs joined 
in the conspinu^ ? 

4. What did the leaders of the revolt charge Moses and Aaron with % 
In what way did Moses invite them to refer the decision to the Lord 1 
What was the decision ? 

5. Why did the people next day clamour against Moses and Aaron 1 
What broke out among them 1 How was it stayed 1 How many perished ? 

6. By what special and abiding miracle was Aaron's appointment to the 
high priesthood confirmed] 

7. Where do we find the Israelites again encamped at the end of forty 
years ? Who died there ? How did Moses and Aaron there forfeit their 
claim to enter the Promised Land ? 

8. When was it considered most desirable to enter Canaan 1 What was 
it therefore necessary to pass through ? Whose permission was requested ? 
What was determined in consequence of his refusal 1 Where did Aaron 
die ? By whom was he succeeded as high priest % 
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9. Who unexpectedly attacked the Israelites in this place 1 

10. What excited discontent among the hosts of Israel ? How were they 
punished ] What was Moses instructed to do for the cure of those who re- 
peated? 
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1. The laraelites passed, without molestation, along the eastern 
border of Mount Seir, and through the country of Moab, 
and encamped by the river Amon. Of the country im- 
mediately to the north of that river, the descendants of 
Lot had before this time been dispossessed, by a colony 

of the Amorites from the other side of the Jordan. As it was an 
early law of nations, of which we have had a previous instance, that 
a body of armed men could not pass through a country without 
permission from the sovereign, Moses sent ambassadors to Hesh- 
bon to ask that permission. This was not only refused by King 
Sihon, but he went forth with an army to fight against the Israelites, 
and to drive them back. Hearing this, the Hebrews did not await 
his attack, but advanced to meet him half way ; and having routed 
him at Jahaz, they acquired possession of a very fine country, 
rich in pastures, and full of towns and cities. This acquisition 
brought them into the neighbourhood of Bashan, whose king, Og, 
was descended from the old gigantic race by whom the country 
was originally inhabited. To give an idea of his bulk and stature, 
the sacred historian informs us that his bedstead was of iron, and 
that its length was thirteen feet and a half, and its width six. This 
monarch prepaired to resent the defeat and slaughter of his friend 
and neighbour ; and the Israelites were somewhat dismayed when 
he appeared against them ; but being encouraged by Moses with 
assurances of success, they fought bravely, and slew the monarch 
and dispersed his host. Thus the Israelites became possessed of 
the countries of Gilead and Bashan, east of the'Jordan, although 
their views had in the first instance been confined to the county 
west of that river. 

2. The Israelites now moved their encampment from the banks 
of the Amon to the district of country near the norUiem extremity 
of the Dead Sea, called the Plains of Moab, a^ having once been 
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in the territory of the Moabites. That nation was not at all pleased 
with these transactions. On entering the land of Moab, the Israel- 
ites had been cautioned to respect their descent from Lot, and offer 
them no molestation ; and the Moabites, on their part, although 
they regarded the new-comers with no good will, were afraid to 
oppose them. Now, however, that the Hebrews had acquired such 
important possessions on that side of the riyer, a considerable por- 
tion of which had once belonged to the descendants of Lot, the wish 
to wound or crush this new power became very strong, and was only 
kept inoperative by a salutary dread of the consequences. At 
length Balak the king of Moab bethought him of a famous pro- 
phet who lived beyond the Euphrates, and vainly imagined that if 
he could get him to eome and lay a curse upon the Israelites, they 
might afterwards be attacked and destroyed with safety. He there- 
fore sent an honourable embassy, with the promise of high distinc- 
tions and costly gifts, to tempt Balaam from his distant home. The 
covetous prophet was willing enough to earn the wages of iniquity ; 
hut being forbidden in a vision to go, he sent back the messengers 
with that intimation. Balak, however, believing that the objec- 
tion was only urged with the view of extorting a higher bribe, 
again sent a more dignified embassy, with the offer of still greater 
rewards. Knowing already the Divine will, Balaam ought at 
once to have rejected these offers, and sent the messengers home ; 
but, overcome by his avarice, he invited them to stay, and pro- 
mised to make another effort to get leave to go with them. Dis- 
pleased at this conduct, God left him to take his own course, and 
in the morning he joyfully mounted his ass to accompany the mes- 
sengers of Balak. 

3. On the way, however, he met with an unexpected check. In a 
narrow xpad, he was stopped by an angel with a drawn sword. The 
angel was at first visible to the ass, but not to the rider ; and the 
obstinate refusal of the animal to proceed, so provoked Balaam, that 
he beat him most severely. On this the ass was gifted for the mo- 
ment with a human voice, in which he remonstrated against this 
treatment, and intimated that there was a cause for his .obstinacy. 
That cause became instantly visible to the confounded prophet, 
who humbled himself before the angel, and offered.to return home ; 
but was allowed to proceed, with the strict caution that on his ar- 
rival he should speak and act only as directed. (Num. xxii.; 
He was received with great honour. by the king of Moab, who, 
intent upon his design, lost no time in taking Balaam, first, to the 
high places of Baal, then to the top of Pisgah, and the third time 
to the top of Mount Peer ; from which, severally, he could view, 
first the whole, and then different parts of the Hebrew camp. At 
aU these places altars were set up by Balaam's direction, and sacri<^ 
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fioes offered. On each occasion the king wished the prophet to lay 
his curse upon the people before him ; and BaLaam was more than 
willing to gratify him ; but he was constrained not only to abstain 
from cursing the Israelites, but- to bless them altogether, and to 
utter the regretful but yain wish that his own portion were with 
them in life and in death. The king was displeased that he had 
brought a blessing upon those he intended to curse ; and to pacify 
him, as well as to evince that he had acted contrary to his own will, 
Balaam proceeded to point out what he considered the most likely 
way to inflict a real injury upon the Israelites. He taught the 
king that none could injure that people while they remained faith- 
ful to their God, and had him for their defender ; and that, there- 
fore, the true way to weaken them was to endeavour to seduce them 
from their allegiance to Him, — ^in which seduction he intimated that 
the women of Moab and of Midian might be employed. 

4. This atrocious counsel was eagerly followed by the princes of 
Moab and Midian. The latter nation were neighbours of the former, 
and took an active part with them in their underhand plots against 
the Israelites. A' seemingly friendly intercourse was encouraged ; 
and the women of Moab and Midian, the latter especially, succeed- 
ed in drawing very many of the Israelites into the worship of their 
own idols. But this could not last. Idolatiy was now a capital 
crime by the law, having been made an act of treason against the 
Divine head of the theocratical government. Moses, therefore, di- 
rected the Judges to enforce the law, in consequence of which the 
chief of those who had followed Baal-Peor (the great idol of these 
parts) were " hanged up before the Lord." A mortal plague was 
also sent forth among the people to punish them for their idolatry 
and lust. Twenty-four thousand were destroyed hj this pesti- 
lence, before its ravages were stayed through the Divine compla- 
cency at the zealous act of Phinehas, the son of the high-priest, 
in slaying with his own hand Zimri, a prince of Simeon, and one 
of the fair idolatresses of Midian, whom he brought to his tent at 
the very time that /the people stood lamenting their sin and its 
punishment (Num. x&v.). 

5. Moses was also commissioned to punish the Midianites by 
warring against them. A thousand men from each tribe were en- 
trusted with this service, which they discharged with exemplary 
severity ; for, being conquerors in battle, they made tremendous 
havoc among the Midianites, and took a large number of female 
captives, with an immense spoil in cattle and rich goods and orna- 
ments. ' The Moabites were less severely punished ; but for their 
conduct on this and other occasions, it was decreed that, for ten 
generations to oome, they, notwithstanding their near relationship, 
should be counted as strangers to Israel. 
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6. The tribes of Reuben and Gad, and half the tribe of Manas- 
seh, having large possessions in flocks and herds, and observing 
that the conquered country on the east of the Jordan was rich in 
pasturage, applied to Moses that it should be given to them for 
their portion of the promised inheritance. As they explained that 
they sought not this for tlie sake of an earlier provision, or with 
a view to abandon the general cause, but were willing that their 
own men should go and assist the other tribes in the conquest 
of Canaan, their request was granted. 

7. Now that the host of Israel was composed of almost entirely 
new men, and that they were about to enter upon unwonted mili- 
tary actions, it was important that a fresh enumeration of the popu- 
lation should be taken. The comparison between it and the census 
taken thirty-nine years before in Sinai affords some interesting 
information. The details are shewn in the table. 





Chap. I. 


Cbap. XXV r. 


Increase. 




Decrease 


Reuben, . . 


. . 46,500 


... 48,780 


... ... 


• • • 


2,770 


Simeon, . . 


. . 59,800 


... 22,200 


... ... 


• • • 


87,100 


Gad, . . . 


. . 45,650 


... 40,600 


• • • ... 


• ■ • 


6,150 


Judah, . . 


. . 74,600 


... 76,500 


... 1,900 


• • • 


• • • 


Isaachar, 


. . 54,400 


... 64,800 


9,900 


• •• 


• ■ • 


Zebulun, 


. . 57,400 


... 60,500 


8,100 


• •• 


• • • 


Ephraim, . . 


. 40.500 


... 32,600 


• ■ • • ■ • 


• • • 


8,000 


Kanasseh, . 


. . 82,200 


... 52,700 


... 20,500 


• •• 


• • • 


Benjamin, . 


. . 85,400 


... 45,600 


.. 10,200 


• ■ • 


• ■ • 


Dan, . . . . 


. 62,700 


... 64,400 


... 1,700 


• • ■ 


• • • 


Asher, . . 


. . 41,500 


... 58,400 


... 11,900 


• • ■ 


• • • 


NapbtaU, . . 


. 53,400 


... 45,400 


• • • • • • 


• • • 

• • • 


8,000 




608,550 


... 601,730 


... 59,200 


61,020 








DecreaM on the 


whole, 


1,820 


Leritefl, from a 
month old* 


22,278 


... 28,000 


727 


• » • 


• • • 



8. From this comparison it appears that the population which 
had increased so rapidly in Egypt, had rather decreased in the 
wilderness. This is clearly a result of the Divine determination 
to remove by death in forty years the whole of those who were past 
twenty on quitting Egypt, in consequence of which there could now 
be no old men in the congregation ; and as the total population 
was nearly the same as when the Israelites commenced their jour- 
ney, there must have been a great increase of the young, seeing 
there were none above sixty years old except Moses himself, who 
was soon to die, and Joshua and Caleb, who alone of the past ge- 
neration were to enter the land of promise. The absence of aged 
and superannuated members exhibits a strange and singular social 
condition ; and while their removal by death was intended in 
the first instance as a judgment, it at the same time gave a cha- 
racter of remarkably unencumbered physical efficiency to the gene- 
ration on which the conquest of Canaan devolved. But although 
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the full number is so nearly the same, it is snrprisuig to notice 
the very great changes of proportion in the several tribes, — 
such as the increase of 20,500 in Manasseh, 11,900 in Asher, 
and 10,200 in Benjamin ; and the decrease of 37,100 in Simeon, 
and of 8000 in Ephraim and in Naphtali. On both occasions 
the number of Judah was the highest^ but on the first occasion 
the lowest (omitting Levi) was Manasseh, and on the second, 
Simeon. At the first enumeration, the number of Judah more than 
doubled that of Manasseh, Benjamin, and Levi, and nearly doubled 
those of Heuben, Gad, Ephraim, and Asher. At the second, Judah 
more than doubled Simeon, Ephraim, and Levi, and nearly doubled 
Reuben, Benjamin, and Naphtali. Levi was the lowest in both ac- 
counts ; much lower, indeed, than appears ; for in that tribe all 
the males above a month old were counted, but in the other tribes 
only those fit to bear arms, or above twenty years of age. The 
enumeration being, as before, made only with reference to the adult 
male population, we must quadruple the amount to find the actual 
population, including women and children, and this, as before, we 
must necessarily estimate at about 2,500,000. 

9. All this being accomplished, it only remained for Moses to die, 
and leave to other hands the task of conducting the chil- 
dren of Abraham into their promised inheritance. He 
therefore prepared for death by giving to the people who 
had so long been the objects of his solicitude, such direc- 
tions and counsel as their circumstances appeared to require. After 
describing the boundaries of the Promised Land, he appointed the 
mode in which it should be divided among the several (xibes, and 
directed that cities should be appropriated by each of them for the 
residence of the Levites who had no territorial inheritance, and 
that siz of these cities should be regarded as places in which those 
who undesignedly or in self-defence slew others, might hold their 
lives safe from the avenger of blood. (Num. xxxiv., xxxv.) 

10. After this Moses repeated the law which had been given on 
Mount Sinai to the people, a great proportion of whom had been 
bom since it was delivered, or were too young to hold it in re- 
membrance. He also recapitulated the acts of Divine merc^ to- 
wards them, and judgment upon them, since the departure from 
Egypt ; and enjoined upon them the duty of destroying all the idols 
of Canaan, and of rooting out the doomed inhabitants. Then he 
renewed with the people, in the name of Jehovah, the covenant 
which had been made in Sinai ; and delivered the book of the 
law to the care of the Levites, with directions to lay it up in the 
side of the ark. These particulars form the contents of the book 
of Deuteronomy. 

11. The official duties of this great and good man being now 
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in which he described, in the most vivid language, the per terse- 
ness and disobedience of the nation, their punishment, repentance, 
and pardon. Lastly, he took leave of all the tribes, together and 
severally, in an eloquent and pathetic blessing, such as that which 
Jacob delivered to his sons before he died. Then, as he had been 
-commanded, Moses ascended to the top of Pisgah, and took from 
tnence a wide survey of " the pleasant land," to whose borders he 
had led a nation. And there he died unseen ; and he was buried 
secretly, and not by mortal hands ; for it was feared that if the 
Israelites knew the place of his sepulture, they might in the end be 
tempted to pay divine honours to his remains. At the time of his 
death Moses was 120 years of age, and we are told that he was 
exempt from the usual infirmities of age, — ^that *' his eye was not 
dim, nor his natural force abated." 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Where did the Israelites encamp ? Who refused them permission to 
pass through his lands 1 Where did they rout the army which he sent 
against them ? What neighbouring king was also defeated and slain ? 
Of what countries did the Israelites thus obtain possession ? 

2. Whither did they move their encampment ? Who was desirous of 
destroying the Israelites I For whom did he send for the purpose of curs- 
ing them ? 

3. What unexpected check did Balaam meet with in the way 1 From 
what places did he attempt to curse the Israelites ? What was he con- 
strained to do ? What did he intimate to the king of Moab to he the true 
way to injure the Israelites ? 

4. Who succeeded in drawing the Israelites into idolatry ? What was 
enforced upon the principal transgressors ? What was sent forth among 
the people ? How many were destroyed ? 

5. How many were chosen from each tribe to punish the Midianites 1 
What was decreed regarding the Moabites ? 

6. What request was granted to the tribes of Reuben and Grad, and the 
half tribe of Manasseh ? 

7. What was the host of Israel now almost entirely composed of 1 
What was it therefore of importance to take again \ 

8. Who had been removed hy death since the last enumeration was 
taken ? What was the peculiar circumstance in the social condition of 
the Israelites at this time 1 What was the whole amount of the popula- 
tion? 

0. What did Moses describe to the Israelites ? What did he direct to 
be done? 

10. What did he repeat to the people ? yHiai did he recapitulate ! 
What did he renew 1 

11. In what capacity was Joshua appointed to succeed Moses? What 
did Moses compose before his death ? How did he take his ]eave of the 
tribes ? Where did he die ? And in what year of his age '{ 
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1. After the death of their great lawgiver, the Israelites remain- 
ed encamped in the " plains of Moab," awaiting the 
order to advance to the arduous enterprise of dispossess- 
ing nations greater, mightier, and better armed and dis- 
ciplined than themselves ; more experienced in the art of 
war, and dwelling in fortified towns, with all the resources of the 
country at their command. So disproportionate seemed the situation 
of the invaders and the invaded, as to natural and acquired advan- 
tages, that the former, if thej had looked to them only, might have 
been excused for regarding the result with some anxiety and appre- 
hension. Certainly the Ganaanites, regarded as a settled and valiant 
people, assailed by a comparatively undisciplined horde from the 
desert, may very well be spared the pity which some perverse 
understandings bestow upon them, as if they were so many sheep 
awaiting slaughter at the hands of the Israelites. The dispnv* 
portion was indeed so much to the disadvantage of the Hebrews, 
that, to render the balance somewha't more equal, the Lord saw fit 
that the operations should commence by a series of special and sig- 
nal acts of h's own providence, to encourage the chosen people, and 
to dismay their enemies. Indeed the marvels which had attended 
their deliverance from Egypt, and their progress through the wil- 
derness, were well known to the Canaanites, and had inspired 
them with dread — ^not of the Israelites themselves, whom they 
probably despised as enemies — ^but of the God, the mighty and 
terrible God, who fought for them. 

2. In the plain on the other side of the river stood the city 
of Jericho, which must evidently be the first object of attack 
after the passage of the river. Joshua, therefore, sent spies to 
that place to collect information, and to ascertain the sentiments 
of the people. The spies were lodged by a woman named Rahab, 
who also concealed them when they were inquired for by the 
authorities of the place ; and from her they received the encourag- 
ing information that the Canaanites were already dispirited : — 
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" Your terror is fallen upon us^" she said, '* and all the inha- 

'bitants of the land faint because of yon As soon as we had 

heard these things, our hearts did melt ; neither did there remain 
any more courage in any man because of you : for the Lord your 
God, he is God in heaven above, and in earth beneath." It was, 
in fact, thus to glorify his own great name, by forcing the convic- 
tion of His pre-eminence in power upon even those who did not 
serve him, that the Lord had wrought the wonders of which the 
Israelites were to reap the benefit. 

3. The design of the Israelites to establish themselves in Pales- 
tine, and to root out the old inhabitants, was perfectly well known 
to the Canaanites ; but they appear to have made no extraordinary 
preparations to repel the invaders, — trusting, probably, to the ob- 
stacle which at this time the river Jordan appeared to oifer to their 
farther progress ; for it was the time of the barley harvest, about 
the vernal equinox, when the river, swollen with the latter rains 
and the melted snows, overflowed its banks, and ran with the fullest 
stream to the Bead Sea. In this calculation they underrated the 
power of that Almighty arm which they had already learned to 
dread. 

4. . At length the order came to pass the river on a given day ; 
and this order was axxsompanied with a distinct confirmation to 
Joshua of his high and glorious; office, attended with the assurance 
that, while he adhered to- the spirit and principles of the theocracy, 
none of those who opposed him should be able to stand before him. 
This appointment was recognised with acclamations by the people, 
who readily covenanted their obedience : and with them Joshua 
appears to have been at all times very popular ; nor was his admi- 
nistration disturbed by such discontents and seditions as disgraced 
the Israelites in the time of Moses. 

5. The day appointed for the passage of the Jordan was the tenth 
day of the first month, only five days being wanting to complete 
forty years since the departure of the Hebrews from Egypt. On 
that day, the ark of the covenant was borne in solemn state by the 
priests, about one thousand yards before the people on their march 
to the river's brink. No sooner had the feet of the priests touched 
the water, than the course of the river at that point was stayed. 
The waters above suspended their course, while those below has- 
tened into the Dead Sea, leaving the bed of the river dry for the 
hosts of Israel to pass over. The priests bearing the ark entered, 
and stood in the mid-channel, under the wall of waters, until all 
the hosts of Israel had gone over. Then the priests also left the 
river's bed i and no sooner had they reached the bank, than the 
suspended waters resumed their course. As a standing memorial 
of this stupendous miracle, twelve large stones &om the bed of 
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the river were set up in the plain ; and twelve stones Irom the 
shore were deposited in the bed of the river. 

6. At the place where the stones were set up, namely, at Gil- 
gal in the plain of Jericho, the Israelites formed their first encamp- 
ment in Canaan. Instead of proceeding to take advantage of the 
panic with which this event had inspired the inhabitants, as mere 
human policy would have dictated, by at once marching against 
them, the Israelites were directed to the observance of the details 
of that covenant under which they claimed their inheritance. There- 
fore, in the first place, the rite of circumcision, which bad been 
intermitted during the sojourn in the wilderness, was renewed, and 
all the persons, forty years old and under, who had been bom since 
the departure from Egypt, were taken into the Abrahamic covenant 
by being circumcised at Gilgal. They were then in a condition to 
observe the passover, the time for which had come round ; and 
this was the third celebration of that remarkable ordinance, as it 
had been entirely neglected since the second celebration in Sinai. 
The day after the passover they began to eat the com, the fruits, 
and other products of the soil of Canaan ; and then the miraculous 
supply of manna, by which they had been so long fed, altogether 
ceased. It should be observed that the tabernacle vms set up at 
Gilgal, and that it remained there during the seven years employed 
in the conquest of Canaan. Gilgal may, therefore, be regarded as 
the head-quarters of the Israelites throughout that period. 

7. When Joshua was one day surveying the strong defences 
of Jericho, a person with a drawn sword in his hand appeared 
suddenly before him. He announced himself as the ** Captain of 
the Lord's host," and commanded Joshua to take the sandals off 
his feet, because the ground was holy on which he stood. The pros- 
tration and worship rendered by the Hebrew chief on this occasion 
indicates that this was the same mysterious being who had spoken 
to Moses from the burning bush. His object .was to encourage 
Joshua, by directing his attention to the fact, that the success of 
the great enterprise before him depended not upon his own skill 
and valour, or upon the endurance and courage of his forces, but 
upon the assistance of the Almighty, who had covenanted to bestow 
the land upon them, and who would ensure the victory to his 
people in every contest which they undertook with a becoming 
confidence in their Divine leader. To evince this, in the first 
instance, means were to be taken in the siege of Jericho which 
would be wholly inoperative under ordinary circumstances, and 
which would, therefore, refer the victory solely to that Almighly 
arm which was made bare to fight for the chosen people. Ac- 
cordingly, the army was directed to march round the city in solemn 
state on six successive days, preceded by the ark, before whicb went 
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seyen priests with rams'-bom trumpets in their hands. This seem- 
ingly idle parade probably occasioned nothing but wonder to the 
people of Jericho, whom we may conceive crowding the walls to be- 
hold the spectacle. On the seventh day this circumambulationwas re- 
peated seven times, and at the completion of the seventh circuit, the 
priests blew a long blast with their trumpets, and the people raised 
a tremendous shout. At that instant the strong walls of Jericho 
fell level with the ground, and free ingress was offered on every side 
to the Israelites, who, the place having before been put under a ban 
of devotement to utter ruin, slew every living creature with the 
sword, excepting only the family of the woman, Rahab, by whom 
the spies had been entertained. (Josh, vi.) 

8. Not only every living creature in Jericho had been devoted to 
eztiDotion, but all the effects were to be destroyed, save articles of 
precious metal, which were to be consecrated to the Lord, and laid 
up for the service of the Tabernacle. But a man named Achan, of 
the tribe of Judah, overcome by covetousness, appropriated to his 
own use, and concealed in his tent, a costly garment of Babylonish 
work, which should have been destroyed, and an ingot of gold, which 
should have been consecrated to the Lord. The disgraceful repulse 
and flight of a party which had been sent to take the neighbouring 
town of Ai, filled Joshua with anxiety and alarm, — such a circum- 
stance being likely to impair that confidence of assured success, 
which had thus far encouraged the Israelites and disheartened their 
enemies. He complained before the Lord, and was answered that 
the repulse was a punishment for the infraction of the vow of de- 
Totement, by the concealment in the camp of some of the spoil of 
Jericho. 

9. On hearing this, the lot was resorted to for the detection of 
ilie offender. Achan was taken, and having confessed the crime, 
was stoned to death, and a tumulus of stones was raised over his 
body. After this expurgation, Ai was in another attempt easily 
taken by a stratagem, in which one body, by a pretended flight, 
drew out the defenders in pursuit, on which, another body, which 
had lain in ambuscade^ rushed into the town, and set it on fire. The 
pretended fugitives then turned upon their pursuers, who, being also 
attacked in the rear by the other body, and seeing their town in 
flames, were panic-struck, and easily cut in pieces. Twelve thou- 
sand, being the whole inhabitants, perished on this occasion ; and 
the king, who was taken prisoner, was put to the sword, and his 
body hanged on a tree until the evening, when it was taken down, 
and buried at the gate of the place under a heap of stones. This 
and many similar acts of the Israelites in their warfare with the 
Ganaanites, were very cruel ; but in these times all wars were car- 
ried on with great cruelty, as they stiU are in the countries of the 

F 
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East ; and the-oonduet of the Hebrew invaders of Palestine was onlj 
in accordance with the war-practice of the time and coontry, and 
was not more cruel than would have been exercised towards them- 
selves, had thej been defeated and the Canaanites yictorious. As 
the Lord was employing the sword of the Israelites for the ezter^ 
mination of a very guilty people, whose iniquities had at this time 
reached the highest point of aggravation, he did not direct that 
the invaders of Palestine should introduce any milder usages of war 
than those which then ordinarily prevailed. (Josh, viii.) 

10. There can be no doubt that the success of the Hebrew armies 
was much facilitated by the absence of any large or central govern- 
ment, or of any one power strong enough to act in opposition to the 
invaders. The country was still, as in the time of the Patriarchs, 
broken up into a yast number of small independent states, which 
differed even in the form of government, — some being monarchical, 
and others republican ; but the monarchical form was the most preva- 
lent, and every chief over one or more towns, with a few dependent 
"^ages and a narrow tract of surrounding country, was dignified 
with the title of king. Among these kings there were a few who, 
from their proportionately larger territories, their success in war, 
or general character, had sufficient influence, on occasions of great 
and general emergency, to induce a number of the others to con- 
federate with them for the common benefit ; but during the entire 
period of this war of life and death, no such confederacy was ever 
formed by the Canaanites, as brought all the military resources of 
the country to bear at one time against the Hebrew host. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. AVhether had the Israelites or the Canaanites the greatest natural and 
acquired advantages in contending for the possession of the country ? What 
had filled the minds of the Canaanites with dread ? 

2. What city must evidently bo the first object of attack after crossing 
the river t How did Joshua obtain information regarding this city t By 
whom were they lodged and* concealed 1 

3. What design was perfectly well known to the Canaanites ? Why did 
they make no extraordinary exertions to repel the invaders 1 

4. What was the order to cross the river accompanied with % By what 
was the administration of Joshua not disturbed 1 

5. On what day did the Israelites pass the river 1 What miracle was 
performed 1 What were set up as a memorial of this miracle t 

6. Where did' the Israelites form their first encampment in Canaan 1 
What rite was renewed \ What ordinance was celebrated ? What ceased 1 
Where was the Tabernacle set up ? How long did it remain there f 

7. Who appeared to Joshua ? How did he encourage him 1 How was 
Jericho taken ? Who only were spared ? 

8. Who transgressed the Divine commandment regarding the spoil of 
Jericho 1 What repulse was .the punishment of this transgression ? 

'8. How was the transgressor detected ¥ * What punishment was inflicted 
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upon him % By what stratagem was Ai taken 1 How many of the inha- 
bitants perished ? 

10. What no doubt facilitated the success of the Hebrew armies 1 What 
was the country broken up into ? What was the prevailing form of go- 
vernment % What were never all brought to bear at one time against the 
Hebrew hostt 
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1. The inhabitants of the land appear to have trusted very much 
to the obstacle which their fortified towns would offer to 
the progress of the Israelites ; but the capture of two such 
strong places as Jericho and Ai awoke them from this 
confidence, and evinced the necessity of some decided 
course of action. Among the " kings" of that part of Palestine 
in whi!6h the invaders lay, five are named, who, headed by Adoni> 
zedek, king of Jerusalem, confederated together to resist them. 
If the states in this quarter had been disposed to make overtures 
of peace, or even of tribute, they were doubtless prevented, by 
the knowledge that the Israelites were bent on dispossessing thera 
altogether, and were under orders to enter into no treaties with 
them. The knowledge of this did not, however, prevent the 
inhabitants of Gibeon from attempting to obtain by stratagem what 
they knew would be refused to a direct application. Ambassadors 
were sent to the Hebrew camp at Gilgal, cunningly dressed up and 
disguised to appear as travel-worn men, whom the renown of the 
Lord's marvellous acts in behalf of Israel had drawn from a far 
country, to enter into engagements of friendship and peace with so 
highly favoured a people. Deceived by their appearance and their 
professions, the Hebrews entered into the proposed engagements, 
without previously consulting their Divine king. For this neglect 
they were very soon punished by discovering how they had been 
outwitted, when they sought counsel as to the binding nature of 
an obligation inouned under such circumstances. They were told 
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that a covenant so solemnly contracted must be held binding ; bat 
that its terms did not prevent the Gibeonites being reduced to 
servitude. A tribute of labour, in hewing wood and drawing 
water, was therefore exacted from them. (Josh, ix.) 

2. The kings, whose confederacy we have just mentioned, were 
much troubled at the defection of the Gibeonites and the alliance 
they had formed. Betermined to punish thiem first, the five kings 
made their appearance in arms before Gibeon. The inhabitants 
in this extremity sent to claim the protection of Joshua, who im- 
mediately went, at the head of a strong force, to their assistance. 
A rapid march by night brought him unexpectedly upon the be- 
siegers, who were routed with great slaughter ; those that fied were 
hotly pursued all the day. The fugitives were sorely distressed 
also by a shower of large stones, by which the Lord evinced that 
He fought for Israel ; and when, under the cover of advancing night, 
many of them seemed likely to escape into the fortified towns, the 
light of day was prolonged at the request of Joshua, who, urged by 
the strong impulse of his faith, which taught him that even such a 
manifestation of the Divine power would not be refused, cried, 
** Sun, stand thou stiU upon Gibeon ; and thou, moon, in the valley 
of Ajalon." Being ignorant of the true system of astronom}', 
Joshua described what appeared to him and those who heard him 
to be the only means of producing the desired result. His man- 
date was obeyed ; the day was lengthened ; or, in the sense in 
which Joshua and the people understood it, " the sun stood still, 
and the moon stayed," until the desired objects had been secured. 
As the worship of the Canaanites and other idolaters ultimately re- 
solves itself into the worship of the heavenly bodies, of which the 
sun and moon are the chief, nothing could more strikingly evince 
the omnipotence of the God whom the Hebrews worshipped, than 
this proof, that the most glorious objects of the material world, of 
which men made to themselves gods, were but the creatures of his 
power. 

3. The five kings were found hid in a cave near Makkedah, £rom 
which, when the pursuit was over, they were brought out, and the 
principal Hebrew officers set their feet upon their necks, which was 
a well-known act and symbol of victory in the East. They were 
then slain and hung upon trees until the evening, as the king of 
Ai had been. At evening, as the law required (Deut. xx. 16, 17), 
they were taken down, and their bodies were returned to the cave 
which had been their refuge. With his usual ability, Joshua took 
advantage of the panic which his signal success and the attendant 
miracles had on this occasion inspired, and overran and reduced the 
greater part of the country from Gibeon southward to the desert 
frontier, including the cities of Makkedah, Libnah, Lachish, £g-< 
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lofi, Debir, and Hebron^ The attack on Debir was commanded 
by Caleb, who, aooording to a romantic oriental usage, announced 
that he would give his daughter Achsah in marriage to the man 
who should first enter the town, or most distinguish himself in the 
aMault. The pize of gallantry was won by Othniel, Caleb's own 
n^thew, whom we shall hereafter recognise as the first " Judge'' 
in Israel. After all these yictories Joshua led back his army to 
Gilgal. 

4. The suocess of this campaign gaye great alarm to the princes 
of the north, who united in a very powerful league, headed by 
Jabin. king of Hazor. The allies took the field with such a vast 
force as seemed fblly equal to the task of crushing the invaders by 
one stroke. Their army comprehended a proportion of horses and. 
chariots of war : — and this is the first occasion on which horses are 
mentioned in Palestine, and the first time that they were brought 
into action against the Israelites, who themselves had no cavalry till 
long after. In dealing with this very formidable host, the Hebrew 
general followed his usual course : he penetrated into Upper Gali- 
lee by rapid marches, and falling upon the enemy when least ex- 
pected, defeated them with tremendous slaughter. This great loss 
so broke the power and spirits of the Canaanites, that, while Joshua 
lived, no other powerful combination could be formed against the 
Israelites, who occupied themselves in reducing in detail the petty 
kings and cities of the country. In the course of five years, thirty- 
one of these little states were subdued. This was the period of ez- 
teiminating and merciless warfare, to avoid the horrors of which, 
it appears that some of these nations emigrated to foreign lands ; 
and tiiere are traditions which might lead us to trace some of them 
to the northern shores of Africa. The towns which the Israelites 
were unable to occupy or defend, they destroyed. These were 
chiefly such as were situated in the plains ; for of those that stood 
on hilb Hazor only was destroyed. 

5, At the end of five years, Joshua had reduced the greater 
part of the country from the mountains of Seir to those 
of Lebanon. The portion lying to the south of the great 
plain of Esdraelon was the most completely subjugated ; 
and it seemed proper to determine without farther delay 

to what tribes that portion should belong. The southern part of 
this territory was given to Judah, and the northern part to Eph- 
raim, and the unprovided half tribe of Manasseh. Thus five tribes 
were provided for ; two and a half on each side of the river Jor- 
dan. This first distribution of territory seemed a suitable occasion 
for the removal of the tabemade from Gilgal to the interior of the 
conquered country. Shiloh, in the territory of Ephraim, and near 
the centre of the land, waa the place chosen ; and tiiere it conti- 
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nued above 450 years, until the time of Samuel. It appears to 
have been on the way to this place that the Israelites, in passing 
by the mountains of £bal and Geri^im, went through the august and 
striking ceremonial which Moses had long before directed to be cele- 
brated in that place, and whereby he had wisely provided that the 
assembled people should, on taking possession of their inheritance, 
once more solenmly declare their acceptance of the institutions which 
had been given to them (Deut. xxvii.) The fundamental laws 
were inscribed on plastered pillars, and sacrifices were ofibred on 
a large altar of unhewn stone. Then, six of the tribes stood on 
Mount Ebal, and the other six tribes on Mount Gerizim ; while the 
ark with the priests and Levites was stationed in the valley be- 
tween. In that vast audience, the loud voices of the Levites pro- 
claimed blessings on the obedient, and curses on the disobedient 
to the law ; and each clause of blessing and of curse was met by 
a grand responsive " Amen !" from the thousands of Israel, — ^for 
the blessings from Gerizim, and for the curses from Ebal. 

6. The five or six following years were consumed in a desultory 
warfare with the unconquered states. It would appear that the 
existing population did not yet need all the countiy, and found 
enough to occupy them in what they had already acquired. At 

all events, the first ardour of action had so much sub- 
sided, that at length Joshua rebuked the tribes for their 
backwardness in taking full possession of their heritage. 
Anxious, however, that the territorial distribution should 
be settled before his death, he determined that all that remained 
to be done with regard to such a distribution should be at once 
efibcted, leaving the tribes to assist one another in getting com- 
plete possession of the domains which fell to them. As it appeared 
probable that the portions already given were too large in proportion 
to the whole,, it was deemed necessary that properly qualified per- 
sons should be sent through the land to survey it, and to enter the 
particulars in a book. It is not improbable that some kind of 
map was constructed on this occasion ; and, altogether, the circum- 
stance is interesting as indicating the earliest territorial survey on 
record. 

7. The result of this operation manifested that too much land 
had been given at the previous distribution, and that the seven re- 
maining tribes could not be adequately provided for out of what 
remained ; and room was therefore made for two other tribes in the 
portion which had been assigned to Judah^ and for one in that 
which had been given to Bphraim. To prevent disputes, the seven 
portions were distributed by lot to the seven tribes ; and that 
the determinations of the lot were divinely directed was evinced 
by the fact, that the position and territory given to each of the 
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tribes corresponded exactly to the prophetic descriptions giyen 
by Jacob and bj Moses. The lot gaye to Simeon and Dan the two 
portions which had been formed out of the territory of Judah, and to 
Benjamin that which had been taken from Ephraim. The four por- 
tions in the north, forming what was afterwards called Galilee, were 
assigned by the lot to Zebulun, Issachar, Asher, and Naphtali. 
The tribe of Levi had no territory assigned to it ; but each of the 
tribes gave four towns with their suburbs for the residence of the 
Leyites, whereby the members of that tribe were equally and judi- 
ciously dispersed through the country ; and, although there was but 
one tabernacle and one altar, a determinate localization, in every 
tribe, was made of (he institutions and officers of the Divine King. 
Of the forty- eight cities giyen to the tribe of Levi, thirteen were 
allotted to the priesthood, all in the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. 
Six of the forty-eight, at proper distances from each other, were 
made cities of refuge for the man-slayer. These were, on the 
west of the Jordan, Hebron in Judah, Shechem in Ephraim, and 
Kedesh in Naphtali ; and on the east, Bezer in the wilderness, 
Kamoth in Gilead, and Golan in Bashan. 

8. This important operation haying been completed under the 
direction of Joshua and Eleazer, the high-priest, it seemed pro> 
per to dismiss to their homes the warriors of the tribes beyond 
Jordan, who, according to agreement, had hitherto accompanied 
the other tribes, and assisted them in their warfare. Joshua, there- 
fore, called them together, and, after acknowledging their seryices, 
and exhorting them to maintain their allegiance to the Diyine King, 
and their union with the other tribes, sent them away with his 
blessing. The returning tribes having crossed the Jordan, erected, 
at the passage of Bethabara, a great altar, which threatened to 
produce a serious misunderstanding between them and the tribes 
on this side the river. The law allowed but one altar for sacri- 
fices ; and it was hastily concluded that the trans-Jordanic tribes 
designed to destroy the unity of the nation, by setting up a sepa- 
rate altar and a separate establishment on their side the river. 
This apprehension so awoke the indignation and zeal of the other 
tribes, that they assembled in large numbers at Shiloh, bent on 
making war with the tribes beyond Jordan, unless a satisfactory 
explanation were obtained. Delegates were sent to remonstrate 
with them, and to inyite them to come and share the country west of 
the Jordan, if they deemed that river so great a barrier as to dis- 
connect them from the central altar and establishment at Shiloh. 
The charge was, howeyer, repelled with horror by the trans-Jor-. 
danic tribes, who explained that the altar was not intended for sa- 
crifices, but for an abiding monument of their common origin, 
interest^ polity, and worship^— of that very unity which they were 
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charged with an intention to disseyer. This statement was recoiTed 
with great satisfaction, and the name of JEd, *' a Witness," was 
given to the altar of memorial. 

9. Joshua appears to have lived about fourteen years after the 
second division of the lands. During this period, the people ceased 
to prosecute the war against the Canaanites. It would seem that 
the several tribes having as much land and as manj towns aa thej 
at present wanted, applied themselves to agriculture and the pur- 
suits of settled life, and each tribe became too much engrossed in 
its own concerns to assist the others in getting full possession of 
their territory. It was well that they took so early and decided 
a turn towards their intended vocation as an agricultuiul people, 
and that the old inhabitants were not too rapidly expelled before 
the Hebrews were able to take their place and to occupy their cities ; 
but it was dangerous to them as the peculiar people, that they were 
in a position to form connexion with the idolaters, and to be con- 
taminated by their abominations. There was also reason to fear 
that the Canaanites, by being left alone^ would in time gather 
strength again to make head against the chosen race. All this 
happened accordingly, but not in the tune of Joshua. 

10. Although the old patriarchal idolatries and those of Egypt 
were secretly practised by some individuals, yet the people were, 
upon the whole, obedient to the Divine King, and therefore pros- 
perous, during the life of Joshua. To confirm them in their obe- 
dience, Joshua, in his latter days, convened two general assemblies, 
in which he eamestiy exhorted them to be faithful to God ; and on 
the last occasion he caused the covenant, by which the Lord had 
become their sovereign, to be solemnly acknowledged and renewed. 

As a standing memorial of this transaction, a stone was 
set up under a tree that grew near the sanctuary, and a 
record of it was made in the Book of the Law. Soon 
after this, the illustrious warrior and devoted upholder 
of the theocratical institutions, died at the age of 110 years. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What do the inhabitants of the land appear to have trusted to t What 
awoke them from this confidence 1 Who appears to have been at the head 
of the confederacy which was formed 1 How did the Gibeonites imposa 
upon the children of Israel ? To what condition were they reduced % 

% Whom did the confederate kings determine to punish 1 Whose pro- 
tection was claimed ? What followed 1 What sorely distressed the fugi* 
tives ? What miracle was performed ? 

3. Where were the five kings found hid 1 What was done to them f 
How did Joshua improye his victory over them ? What romantic oriental 
usase occurred at the siege of Debir \ 
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4. Who headed the league which was formed in the north ? What were 
for the first time brought into action against the Israelites on this occa- 
sion ? What was the effect of the victory which Joshua obtained 1 

5. What were the boundaries of the country which had been reduced at 
the end of five years 9 What portion of it was the most completely subju' 
gated 1 To what tribes was this given ? Whither was the Tabernacle then 
removed 1 What august and striking ceremonial was performed 1 

6. How were the five or six following years spent ? What was Joshua 
anxious to have settled before his death ? What was necessary to be done 
for that purpose ? 

7. What was manifested by the result of this operation 1 What new 
distribution was therefore made ? How many cities did each of the other 
tribes give to the Levites 1 How many of these were allotted to the 
Priests ? What and where were the cities of refuge 1 

8. Who were now dismissed by Joshua ? What did they erect ? Of 
what were the other tribes apprehensive 1 What satisfactory explanation 
was given ? 

9. How long did Joshua live after the second division of lands 1 Why 
did the people cease to prosecute the war against the Canaanites 1 In 
what respects was this dangerous to the Hebrews 1 

10. How did Joshua confirm the people in their obedience 1 What did 
he cause to be renewed 1 What was set up as a memorial of this transac- 
tion 9 How old was Joshua when he died 1 
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1. We now enter npon the time of the Judges, a period of 331 
years (1426 to 1095 B. C), during which we shall find the He- 
brew nation afflicted or prosperous, in proportion to their neglect 
or observance of the conditions of their covenant with their Divine 
King. "When they turned from God, and worshipped idols. He 
humbled them before their enemies, by whom they were subjected 
to the yoke of bondage ; and when at length, in their misery, they 
repented and turned to God, he sent them deliverers, named 
** Judges," under whom they continued prosperous, until they 
sinned again, wben they were again punished. 
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2. During the generation whicli had taken the covenant under 
Joshua, idolatry, although it had never been wholly eradicated, was 
never allowed to predominate in the nation. Soon, however, the 
idols of Canaan began to receive that homage which had formerly 
been given to those of Mesopotamia and Egypt. This increasing 
tendency to idolatry arose from the continued remissness of the 
Israelites in their conduct towards the Canaanites. Only a few 
tribes made war upon them, and these soon grew weary of the 
contest. In most cases where they had the ascendency, they were 
content to hold the Canaanites under tribute, although tbis had 
been forbidden by an express law ; and their intercourse becoming 
gradually more intimate, they engaged in affairs of commerce, and 
intermarried with the native inhabitants. 

3. Joshua has been blamed by some for not asking permission to 
appoint a successor in the government ; but his office was one in 
which no successor was needed. He was a military commander^ 
not a civil governor. The Lord himself, enthroned in the Taber- 
nacle, was the political and civil, as well as the religious, head of 
the nation; and there were established means of obtaining the 
commands of the Divine King on all questions that could arise, 
through the instrumentality of his chief minister, the high-priest. 
In those days the functions of general government were so simple 
that this theocratical institution contained every element of stabi- 
lity and safety, had its principles and advantages been properly 
understood by the people. The administration of justice among 
them had been well provided for ; the business of public instruction 
was in the hands of the Levites, in their several cities ; and the in- 
ternal concerns of the several tribes were sufficiently cared for by 
their own patriarchal or family chiefs and elders. 

4. The only military operations of any note shortly after the 
death of Joshua, consisted in the endeavours of the tribe 
of Judah, assisted by Simeon, to get full possession of 
its territory. In this it seems to have succeeded gene- 
rally ; but it was unable to expel the Jebusites from the 

strong fortress which formed the upper town of Jerusalem. In one 
action against Adoni-bezek, in Bezek, ten thousand Canaanites 
were slain, and the king was taken prisoner. His thumbs and great 
toes were cut off, in retribution for the manner in which he had 
been wont to treat his own captives ; for he himself declared that 
seventy kings, whose thumbs and great toes he had cut off, gathered 
their bread under his table. 

5. The high-priest £leazer did not long outHye Joshua, and he 
was succeeded by his son Phineas. Early in his administration, 
<' the angel of the Lord," who had appeared to Joshua at Oilgal, 
again appeared to the people when assembled before the tabernacle 
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at Shiloh, and, haying solemnly reprehended their conduct with 
regard to the Canaanites, threatened no longer to yonchsafe Al- 
mighty power for their expulsion, but to leaye the remainder of 
the Canaanites for a test and trial of faithfulness. This authorita- 
tiye rebuke produced some effect, and moyed them to such cries 
and tears as caused the place to be called Bochim (weepers.) 

6. But the impression produced was of short duration. The 
last fiye chapters of the book of Judges relate eyents which belong 
to the time of Phineas, and giye a melancholy yiew of the moral 
condition of the nation at this period. The tribe of Dan being 
preesed for room in its southern allotment, and being unable to 
get possession of the portions of territory which were successfully 
defended by the Canaanites, sent out a portion of its members to 
seek for a situation where they might more easily form a settle- 
ment. This they found near the source of the Jordan, where they 
took the town of Leshem or Laish from the inhabitants, who were 
living in security, and changed its name to Dan, — under which 
name it is often celebrated as the most northerly town of Palestine 
in the popular phrase, '* from Dan (in the north) to Beersheba (in 
the south)," which described the whole length of the land. On 
this occasion a modified system of idolatry was introduced into this 
tribe. The deprayity of the inhabitants of the Benjamite city of 
Gibeab, and the grieyous maltreatment of a Leyite and his wife, 
roused the other tribes to warlike operations, on the refusal of the 
Benjamites to giye up the offenders. This infatuated tribe had 
some success in the first and second actions ; but in a third, their 
jeyerse was so complete, and the ensuing carnage so dreadful, that 
the tribe was nearly exterminated, and neyer wholly recoyered the 
blow, but oyer after remained the smallest tribe in Israel. 

7. To punish the disorders, which these oirotmistances illustrate 
rather than describe, the Lord in his anger brought 
the nation into subjection to a distant and unexpected 
enemy, Cushan Bishathaim, a king from beyond the 
Euphrates, who kept the Israelites under severe tribu- 
tary bondage for eight years. At the end of that time they turned 

to the Diyine King against whom they had so grieyously 
reyolted ; and he moved Othniel, the nephew of Caleb, 
to act for their deliyerance. After some desultory war- 
fare, a general action was fought, in which the com- 
plete yictory of the Israelites effected their deliyerance from the 
Mesopotamian yoke. After this, Othniel, as ** judge *' or regent 
for the Divine King, directed the foreign and military policy of 
southern Israel for forty years, during which time the people con- 
tinued true to their allegiance, and dwelt in peace. 

8. On his deaths the Israelites again returned to their idolatrous 
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practices, and were punished by their jealous neighbours and re- 
latives, the Moabites, who, finding the chosen people not invin- 
cible, yentured a battle, and, being victorious, redaoed 
to subjection the tribes beyond Jordan, and, at length, 
also the southern tribes on this side the riyer. Eglon, 
the king, then fixed his residence at Jericho, as the best 
means of establishing his power, by controlling the commun icationa 
of the tribes which the river separated. The Hebrews were kept 
under tribute for eighteen years ; at the expiration of 
which, one of the tribute-bearers, Ehud of Benjamin, 
secretly murdered the king, whose death struck the Moab- 
ites with such consternation, that the Israelites were en- 
abled, under the conduct of Ehud, to shake off their yoke. Ehud's 
act was murder; but in the East, such acts are considered as 
sanctioned by public objects and successful results. 

9. The victory over the Moabites was followed by a repose of 
eighty years, at the end of which the Philistines first 
invaded the land of Judah. But their force was en- 
countered by a body of husbandmen, under the conduct 
of Shamgar, who, although armed only with the instru- 
ments which they employed in goading their oxen,^ repelled them 
with great slaughter. If Shamgar, in consequence of this victory, 
became judge in southern Israel, it does not appear that he lived 
long to enjoy that honour. 

10. In the 200 years which had elapsed since their discomfiture 
by Joshua, the northern Oanaanites had gradually re- 
covered such power as enabled them to form another 
confederacy against the Israelites, headed by Jabin, king 
of Hazor. He had at his disposal a large army, com- 
prehending 900 iron-armed chariots of war, which the Israelites 
regarded with peculiar dread. With such a force, commanded by 
Sisera, one of the ablest generals of that age, he grievously op- 
pressed the northern tribes for twenty years ; and his yoke appears 
to have been more intolerable than any which they had previously 

sustained. At the "end of that time, Deborah, a pro- 
phetess of Mount Ephraim, was moved by a Divine im- 
pulse to exhort Barak, of the tribe of Naphtali, to 
undertake the deliverance of the afiicted tribes. With 
some reluctance he accepted the call, on condition that she went 
with him. He assembled 10,000 men, near Mount Tabor, with 
whom, confiding in God, he gave battle to the numerous hosts of 

* These ox-g^ads, which are still used in the East, were good substitutes for 
Bpears. They are often eight feet long, armed at one end with a sharp point, for 
goading the oxen, and at the other with a kind of spade or paddle for clearing the 
plough of clay. Sec. 
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Jabin in the plain of Esdraelon. The Canaanites were completely 
routed ; and a sudden inundation of the river Kishon swept away 
great numbers of the fugitives. Sisera found refuge in the tent 
of a pastoral chief, a Kenite, named Heber, whose wife Jael offered 
him hospitality and protection ; but while he slept, she treacher- 
ously slew him, by driving a tent-pin through his temples, and 
nailing his head to the ground. This great victory was celebrated 
by Deborah in a song of thanksgiving, abounding in the richest 
ornaments of sacred oriental poetry. (Judg. iv. 5.) 

Q(7ESTI0I9S FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. What period of the Hebrew history do we now enter upon 1 What 
do we find that the affliction or prosperity of the nation depended upon 
daring this period ? 

3. What sin did the Israelites soon begin to commit 1 Whence arose 
thetr increasing tendency to this sin 1 

dw Why was no successor appointed to Joshua ? Who was the head of 
the Hebrew nation 9 How were his commands obtained ? To whom was 
the business of public instruction committed ? Who managed the internal 
Gonoems of the several tribes 1 

4. What was the only military operation of any note shortly after the 
death of Joshua ? What king was defeated and taken captive 1 

5. Who succeeded Eleazer as high-priest 9 Why were the people re- 
buked and threatened by the angel of the Lord 9 What was the effect of 
this rebuke ? 

6w What tribe was pressed for room in its southern allotment ? Where 
did it form a new settlement 1 What form of religion was introduced into 
this tribe t What tribe was almost exterminated 1 

7. By whom were the Israelites reduced to subjection ? How long did 
they continue in bondage to him ? By whom were they delivered i 

8. Who next oppressed the Israelites ? Who d^ivered them ? 

9. How long did they ei^oy repose from their enemies ? Who then 
invaded the land of Judah 1 By whom were they repelled ? 

10. Who had been gradually recovering their power ? Who headed the 
confederacy against Israel ? How long did he oppress the northern tribes ? 
Who undertook their deliverance 1 When was the battle fought ? Who 
celebrated the victory 1 
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1. The defeat of Sisera was followed by a repose of forty yean. 
At the end of that time the Midianites, AmalekiteB, and 
other nomad tribes, began to invade Palestine in great 
numbers, treading down the cultivated lands under the 
feet of their numerous herds, seizing the fruits of the 
ground, taking away the cattle, plundering men and houses, and, 
in short, ravaging the country as the Bedouin Arabs are wont to 
do at the present time, when there is no power sufficient to re- 
strain them. Like them also, the Midianites withdrew on the ap- 
proach' of winter, and returned in the early summer to gather that 
which the Israelites bad sown, and for which they had laboured. 
This oppression continued for seven years, and became so grievo.s, 
that many of the people sought re^ge in the dens and caves of 
the wilderness ; and it is perhaps to this period that we should 
refer the migration to the land of Moab of that Elimelech, the 
touching history of whose widow and daughter-in-law forms the 
beautiful episode contained in the book of Ruth. 

2. In their deep trouble, the Israelites at length cried 
to the God who had so often delivered them in time 
past. A prophet was then sent to rebuke their ingra- 
titude ; but also to promise deliverance. Accordingly, 
as Gideon, a man of the tribe of Manasseh, was secretly threshing 
wheat in a winepress, to hide it from the Midianites, an angel of 
God appeared to him, and commissioned him to undertake the de- 
liverance of IsraeL Gideon first sought to decline so high a trust, 
and then requested a token that the commission was indeed from 
heaven. His request was granted ; for, at the touch of the angel's 
staff, fire broke forth and consumed, as a sacrifice, the kid and the 
bread which Gideon had set before his visitant, who disappeared, 
and left him '' filled with the Spirit of God,"— a spirit of faith 
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and fortitade, equal to tlie great enterprise whidi lay before him. 
In answer to his prayer, another sign was given to Gideon ;— -a 
fleece which he spread out upon the open threshing-floor became 
wet with dewj while the ground was dry ; and again, the fleece 
alone was dry, while the soil was wet all around. 

3. Now strong in faith, Gideon oyerthrew the altar which his 
father had erected to Baal, and cut down the trees of the ** sacred*' 
groye which he had planted around it. Then proceeding into the 
country, he blew the trumpet of war, when 32,000 men gathered to 
his standard. But the Lord, Imowing the unbelief and distrust that 
prevailed among them, directed Gideon to prodabn that all who 
were fearful and faint-hearted might withdraw. Availing them- 
selves of this permission, 22,000 took their departure, so that only 
10,000 were left. Even these were too many for the Lord's pur- 
pose, which required that the means employed should be so evi- 
dently inadequate, that the gloiy of the deliverance might be en- 
tirely his own. Gideon was therefore directed to lead his thirsty 
troops to the river, and permit them to drink. The greater part 
bent down to the surface of the water, to imbibe h^ge draughts at 
ease and leisure ; but a few lapped up the water in the hollow of 
their hands, as men in haste. Those who stooped down to drink 
were ordered by Gideon to retire to their houses ; and by the 
others, who were only 300 in number, the delivexanoe of Israel 
was promised. The host which this handful of men had to en- 
counter, lay encamped in the plain of Esdraelon. Encouraged by 
ascertaining, in a night-visit to their camp, that the Midianites 
were already dispirited, and might easily be struck with a panic, 
the Hebrew commander instructed his men to provide themselves 
with earthen pitchers, and to place in each pitcher a lighted lamp. 
The pitcher containing the lamp in one hand, and a trumpet in 
the other, formed the weapons of their warfare. The 300 men, 
in three bands of 100 each, approached the sleeping host of Mi- 
dian, in silence and by night, on different sides. At a given 
signal, they simultaneously broke their earthen vessels, displayed 
their lamps, and blew a loud blast with their trumpets. The tre- 
mendous noise with which the Midianites were awakened, and the 
numerous lights all around, conveyed to their confused senses the 
notion that they were surrounded by a mighfy host ; and, in the 
darkness, every one taking his neighbour for an enemy, they slew 
each other by thousands. One hundred and twenty thousand men 
were left dead upon the field of battle, and only 15,000 saved 
themselves by flight. The Israelites who shrunk horn the war 
joined in the pursuit, and hasted to share the spoil. Gideon dis- 
played the talents of one fit to govern men, by the tact with which 
be soothed the jealous pride of the Ephralmxtes, who ooinplained 
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tliat they had not been called into action, and bj the spirit witli 
which he punished the men of Sucooth and Penuel, who had -re- 
fused refreshment to his men, and had derided his enterprise. 
. 4. In the height of their admiration and gratitude, the people 
offered to make Gideon king, and to entail the crown upon his race. 
But he was too well acquainted with the government under which 
they had been placed by God, to listen to a proposal like this. 
He therefore replied, " Not I, nor my son, but Jehoyah shall reign 
.over you." But this great man was not equally alive to the re- 
ligious obligations of the covenant ; for with the produce of the 
golden ear-rings taken from the Midianites, which were willing- 
ly given to him by the army, he made an ephod, or priest's dress, 
and appears to have formed a sacerdotal establishment in his own 
toivn, where sacrifices might be regularly ofiered. However well 
intended, this was a gross interference with the Tabemade estab- 
lishment at Shiloh, and in the end proved a snare to Gideon's 0¥m 
family, and an occasion for idolatry to the nation (Judges viii.). 

5, Gideon lived forty years after his great victory ; and in his 
time the peaee of Israel does not seem to have been again seriously 
disturbed. The parable of Jotham seems to intimate, 
that after, or perhaps even before, his death, the offer 
of the crown had been repeated to his sons, of whom he 
had, by his several wives, seventy that were legitimate. 
But they having nobly refused the tempting offer, his spurious son 
Abimelech succeeded in persuading the people of Shechem to pro- 
claim hitn king, and to put to death all the other sons of Gideon. 
Only Jotham, the youngest, escaped ; who afterwards &om Mount 
Crerizim administered a cutting rebuke to the Shechemites, in 
the oldest and most beautiful apologue of antiquity, which re- 
presents the bramble as accepting that sovereignty over the trees 
which had successively been declined by the olive-tree, the fig-tree, 
and the vine. Three years sufficed, to disgust the Shechemites 
with «the king they had set up. They revolted, in consequence 
of which their city was utterly destroyed by Abimelech, who then 
proceeded to reduce another revolted town, Thebez, where 
he was killed by a stone thrown down upon him by a 
woman (Judges, ix.). 

. 6. The enemies from whom Tola, of the tribe of 
Issachar, defended Israel are not named ; and of Jair, the Gileadite, 
we only know that his thirty sons rode on white asses, as chiefis 
of thirty small towns or villages in Gilead, which belonged to their 
opulent family. The administration of Tola lasted twenty-three 
years, and that of Jair twenty-two. 

7. After this, the Israelites fell into gross idolatry, in punish- 
meQt/or which their enemies were allowed to oppress them greatly. 
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The Ammonites laid claim to a part of the land beyond Jordan, 
which had been wrested from them by the Amorites, from whom 
it was conquered by Moses. For eighteen years they greatly dis- 
tressed the two and half tribes beyond Jordan, and likewise made 
incursions into Benjamui, Judah, and Ephraim, who had at the 
same time to defend themselves against the Philistines, In these 
troubles they cried to God, whom they had so grieyonsly insulted ; 
and as they gave signs of true repentance, he delayed not to send 
them deliyerance. 

8. J^hthah, the deliyerer raised up on this occasion, 
was an illegitimate son, by '* a strange woman," of one 
Gilead, a person of some note in Manasseh, beyond Jor- 
dan. He had no claim to share with his brethren in 
their patrimony ; and, on the death of their father, was excluded 
with some harshness from the paternal home, and became a wan- 
derer and exile. A number of men of like broken fortune and 
unsettled dispositions, joined themselves to him, and they lived 
upon the prey which they acquired by harassing the Ammonites 
and other enemies of Israel. In this kind of predatory war- 
fare, they became skilful, hardy, and bold ; and the name of 
Jephthah was celebrated beyond Jordan as that of a valiant 
and successful leader. When, therefore, the tribes wete encour- 
aged to hope for deliverance, their eyes turned to him, and a de- 
putation was sent to invite him to take the command in the war 
against the Ammonites. After some demur, he accepted the invi- 
tation, and repaired to Mizpeh of Gilead, where his appointment 
was solemnly ratified. His first act was to send an embassy to 
demand of the Ammonites why they invaded the territories of 
Israel. In reply, they advanced the claim of prior occupation, 
which has been mentioned; to which Jephthah answered, that 
whoever were the prior occupants, the country belonged to Israel 
by right of conquest from the Amorites. Jephthah then went 
forth to the war, but in departing, rashly vowed to devote in sacri- 
fice to God whatever came forth to meet him on his return 
triumphant. In the issue the Ammonites were defeated with gceat 
slau^ter, and completely subdued. 

'9. Jephthah had only one child, a virgin daughter, beautiful 
and young ; and she it was who, on his return to Mizpeh, came 
forth, at the head of the maidens, to greet him with timbrels and 
dances. The warrior remembered then the irreversible vow which 
he had taken, and rent his clothes in the anguish of his soul. 
When apprised of her doom, the heroic daughter encouraged her 
father to observe his vow; but whether by shedding her blood in 
sacrifice, or by devoting her to a secluded and solitary life, is a 
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who had been his bridesman at the wedding. On this and other 
occasions, he allowed his private wrongs to stimulate him to the 
exercise of his Tindictive mission, which otherwise he appears 
to have been much disposed to neglect. Fired bj the present 
insult, he vowed and took severe revenge. Collecting three hun- 
dred foxes, he tied them together bj the tails, in pairs ; and then 
putting a firebrand between eveiy pair, he turned them into the 
standing com of the Philistines, which was burnt with fire, along 
with the shocks of com, and the vineyards and olive-grounds. 
The Philistines laid the blame upon Samson's wife and her father, 
and came and burnt them both with fire ; but this cruel action 
was soon after punished by Samson with so great a slaughter, that 
he deemed it prudent to withdraw to the top of the almost in- 
accessible rock Etam, in the tribe of Judah. Determined to secure 
so implacable an enemy, the Philistines went in great force against 
him ; but being unable to reach him in this position, they required 
the Judahites to yield him up. More disposed to dread the conse* 
quences of Samson's feats than to glory in them, three thousand men 
of Judah went to seize their hero, and deliver him up in bonds to 
the Philistines. He did not resist ; and when the enemies and mas- 
ters of Israel beheld their redoubted antagonist brought to them as a 
captive, they raised an exulting shout : but at that moment Sam« 
son burst asunder the new ropes with which he was bound, as if 
they had been burnt tow, and seizing the jaw-bone of an ass that 
lay near, he fell upon the Philistines, and routed them with the 
slaughter of a thousand. After this feat, which he very properly 
felt to be " a great deliverance which God had given to him/' 
Samson, ready to perish with intense thirst, called upon Ood fat 
relief; and immediately water rose from a hollow place close by, 
which ever after remained a perennial spring. 

4. We next find this veiy strong yet erring man in the house 
of a harlot, in the Philistine city of Gaza. When his arrival was 
known, the gatei^ of the city were shut, and a guard set, to pre- 
vent his escape. But he arose in the night, and not only burst 
open, but rent away the gates, carried them off, poste and all, 
Upon his shoulders, and left them upon a hill on the road to 
Hebron. 

5. Another harlot, named Delilah, dwelling in the rale of 
Sorek, proved his ruin. Tempted by the rich bribes of the Philis* 
tine lords, Delilah endeavoured to extract from Samson the secret 
of his strength, for it was known that it was in something more 
than bones and sinews that he differed £x>m other men. After 
some attempts to amuse her, Samson, tired by her importunities, 
at length told her that his strength lay in his hair, as the sign 
of his devotement, and of the covenant by which he held his powers. 
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While lie slept upon her lap, she made the seven locks of his hair 
be cut off; and instantly the covenant with Grod being broken, the 
strength of Samson departed from him, and he became weak as other 
men. The Philistines took him without difficulty, put out his eyes, 
and carried him to Gaza, where he was bound with fetters of brass, 
and put to a slave's labour in the prison-house. Blind and in prison, 
Samson had leisure to repent that he had trifled so lightly with the 
gift of Gk>d ; and with his repentance and the growth of his hair, 
it pleased God to renew his strength. At this time the Philistines 
held a high day of festival and thanksgiving, to praise their god 
Dagon for having delivered their greatest enemy into their hands ; 
and Samson himself was brought from the prison, that the assem- 
bled people might behold their wretched victim, triumph in his 
misery, and make sport of his blindness. Wearied at length, the 
fallen champion applied to the lad who led him by the hand; to 
let him lean for rest upon the two pillars which chiefly supported 
the roof of the building, upon which three thousand people were 
at that time assembled to see the spectacle and celebrate the 
feast. Their impious rejoicing in their idol was so displeasing 
to God, that he granted the prayer of Samson, and endued him 
with such strength, that when, embracing the pillars, he bowed 
himself with all his might, they yielded to the vast 
force, and broke ; whereon the roof, with the mass of 
people upon it, fell in, and buried in the ruins Samson 
and the multitude below. At his death, Samson slew a 
greater number of the Philistines than he had done during his life. 
(Judges, xvi. 4-31). 

6. The precise efPect of this event upon the relative position of 
the Israelites and the Philistines does not appear. But a blow 
which struck down the flower of the Philistine nation was not likely 
to be inoperative ; and it may be inferred from subsequent circum- 
stances, that the Philistines were too much discouraged to maintain 
their hold upon the Hebrew nation. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Who was the next deliverer of Israel 1 For what was he remark- 
able ? To what tribe did he belong "i By whom was his birth announced 1 
What was his great strength to depend upon 9 

3. Whom did Samson marry % What furnished the subject of the riddle 
which he proposed at the marriage-feast ^ How did the guests obtain the 
solution of the riddle 1 What followed ? 

3. What did Samson find when he returned to visit his wife 1 How did 
he revenge this injury ? To what place did he withdraw ? Who deli- 
vered him up to the Philistines t What proofs did he give of his extrar 
ozdinary strength and courage ¥ 
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4. Inwhatdtyof thePhilUtincsdow* nertfindSMMon! How £d 

he escape from it 1 v « ti 

5. Who proved the ruin of Samson 1 How did she hetray him 1 How 
was he treated by the Philistines t What had Samson leisure to do in 
prisoni What was God pleased to renew ? On what occasion was Samson 
bronght from prison to make sport to the Philistlnesf What final exer- 
tion of his strength did he make 1 . . ^ 

6. What was probably the eflfect of this event on the relatiTapoBtion Of 

the Israelites and Philistines 1 
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1. As Samson does not appear to have exercised any authorify, 
civil or militajy, even in the southern portion of Pa- 
lestine adjoining the Philistine territoiy to which his 
operations were confined, he might be described as a 
scourge of the Philistines rather than a Judge of IsraeL 
Without doubt, the ciril goyemment, as far as any existed in 
snoh disorderly times, was directed by the high priest, — which 
office, during a portion of Samson's time, appears to haye been 
held by Eli, although, for chronological purposes, his administra- 
tion is said to begin where the history of Samson ends. Eli 
judged Israel for forty years after the death of Samson. In the 
course of his administration, Hannah, the wife of Elkanah, a 
Leyite, who had been barren, and on that account much insulted 
by another wife of Elkanah, who was fruitful, in her distress prayed 
to the Lord to give her a son, and yowed that if her suit were 
granted, she would dedicate that son as a Nazarite to the Lord all 
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the days of his life. The petition was heard, and she 
called her son Samuel, signifjing ** heard/' or <* given 
of God." In accordance with the tow of special dedi- 
cation, the child had no sooner reached a proper age than 
he was taken to the tabemade at Shiloh, and left there under the 
care of Eli, who soon became much attached to him, and, as he 
grew up, employed him in personal attendance on himself, and in 
yarious services about the tabernacle. 

2. Eli himself was descended from Ithamar, the second son of 
Aaron, and appears to have been the first high priest of the younger 
branch of the family. We know not on what occasion the elder 
branch, descended from Eleazer, had been set aside. Eli was a pious 
man, but of too easy and mild a disposition for his high situa- 
tion. His gentle rebukes' had therefore veiy little effect upon his 
two sons, Hophni and Phineas, who proved so degenerate that they 
were guilty of the grossest excesses and most criminal abuses of 
their priestly office ; and hence the presentation of offerings and sa- 
crifices became disagreeable and hateful to all the people. Although 
sensible of their bad conduct, Eli did not interpose his authority to 
put a stop to it. 

3. Thus matters proceeded until the boy Samuel had attained the 
age of twelve years, when he was called by night, in a 
very remarkable way, to the prophetic office. On that 
occasion the destruction and deposition of Eli's house 
were denounced, on account of the iniquities of his sons 

and his own criminal neglect, — '* because his sons made themselves 
vile, and he restrained them not." Samuel could not conceal this 
revelation from EU. The aged pontiff, in conformity with the usual 
passive piety of his character, answered meekly, " It is the Lord : 
let him do what seemeth to him good I " From that time forward 
Samuel was favoured with frequent communications from God. The 
youth also conducted himself with so much propriety and discretion, 
that the people generally looked to him with affection and confidence, 
as appointed of God to an office which appears for a long time to 
have been intermitted. 

4. Ten years after the call of Samuel, the Israelites, without the 
consent or authority of their Divine king, whom they 
ought to have consisted, embarked in an ill-considered 
war with the Philistines. Being defeated in the first 
engagement with the loss of 4000 men, they had the 

presumption to send for the ark of God, out of the tabernacle, that 
they might fight under its protection. It was borne to the wars by 
Hophni and Phineas with other priests ; and its arrival filled the 
Philistines with dread, as they identified it with the presence of 
** the mighty God, that smote the Egyptians with all the plagues." 
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Yet thej enoooraged one another to fight manfiillj to saye them- 
Bclyes from such bondage as that in which they had held the Israel- 
ites. Again they were victorious : 30,000 men of Israel fell in the 
hatUe ; Hophni and Phineas were slain ; and the ark of the cove- 
nant was taken. £11, now blind with age, and his heart trembling 
for the ark of God, sat watching by the way side for the first news 
from the battle. He soon heard the disastrous tidings, and when 
the messenger announced that " the ark of God was taken," he 
fell off his seat, and, being heavy and old, his neck was broken by 
the fall. 

5. The Philistines conveyed the ark to Ashdod, and placed it 

in the temple of Dagon their god, whose idol bore a figure half fish 

and half man. By this they perhaps intended to shew that their 

god had triumphed over the God whom the Hebrews worshipped. 

But He, always jealous of His glory, delayed not to vindicate it on 

this occasion. On successive nights, the image of Dagon was found 

thrice to have fallen prostrate before the ark, and the third time it 

was broken in pieces. He also smote the Philistines with a grievous 

disease, and with swarms of field-mice which marred the land ; and 

they were at length compelled to appease the wrath of the Ood of 

Israel, by trespass-offerings expressive of the plagues with which 

they had been visited. These were five golden mice, and five golden 

emerods, which they put in a coffer beside the ark. They then 

set the ark on a new car, drawn by milch cows taken from their 

calves, which, without guidance, took the right road to the land of 

Israel, and stopped at Bethshemesh, a city of the priests in the tribe 

of Judah. The restored ark, which had been seven months among 

the Philistines, was received with groat joy by the people ; but this 

was soon turned into mourning, for not fewer ^an 50,070 men were 

struck with sudden death for presuming to look into the ark. This 

made the men of Bethshemesh as much afraid as the Philistines had 

been, to have the ark any longer among them, and they invited the 

inhabitants of the neighbouring town of Kirjath-jearim to send and 

take it to themselves. They did so, and deposited it in the house 

of Abinadab, ** upon the hill," who set apsurt his son Eleazer to 

take care of it. There it remained for eighty-two years, or until 

the tenth year of the reign of king David. 

6. Notwithstanding these signal events, the Israelites, who re- 
mained in subjection to the PJbilistines, continued careless of the 
obligations of the covenant, and negligent of the worship of God. 
The exertions of Samuel, however, in the course of time, brought 
them round to a better state of feeling ; and after twenty years, 
they were disposed to return to their allegiance to their 
Divine king. Having, therefore, put aside all their 
strange gods, they held a solemn feast of humiliation 
for their sins at Mizpeh in Benjamin, and there poured 
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out water before the Lord in token of their grief. Samuel, who 
was then formally recognised as judge over Israel, earnestly in- 
terceded for them, and implored deliverance from the Philistines, 
who had taken alarm at this large assemblage, and were then 
advancing to disperse them. This prayer was answered by a 
thunder-storm so tremendous, and so entirely unexpected at that 
season of the year, as struck such terror and amazement into the 
Philistines, that they were easily put to flight, and were pursued 
and smitten by the Israelites. The consequences of this victory 
relieved them from the yoke of the Philistines, who were obliged 
to restore the places taken from Israel, and were not in a condition 
to give any further disturbance during Samuel's administration. 

7. The prophet-judge administered the goyemment with great 
ability and care ; and perhaps made the office of the judge in time 
of peace, more efficient than it had ever been before. For the 
regular administration of justice, he took an annual circuit through 
the land to Bethel, Gilgal, Mizpeh (in Gilead), and Ramah, which 
last was the place of his usual residence. At that place he erected 
an altar for sacrifices ; and this was doubtless by special order or 
permission, as otherwise it would have been contrary to the letter 
and spirit of the law. Besides, the ark, that most sacred symbol 
of the Divine Presence, was not then in the tabernacle, and the 
spot destined for its final resting-place was not yet known. 

8. At length Samuel, growing " old and greyheaded," appointed 
his sons Joel and Abiah to act as his deputies in the southern dis- 
trict of Palestine. They accordingly settled their residence at 
Beer-sheba ; but, in their management of affairs, they proved as 
unlike their father as Eli's sons had been unlike him. Greedy of 
gain, and careful only how to turn their public employment to tiieir 
own private advantage, " they took bribes, and perverted judg* 
ment." 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMI^Al'ION. 

1. What does Saknson not appear to have exercised ? By whom was the 
dvil government directed 1 Who judged Israel after Samson's death's 
Who was dedicated to the Lord in fulfilment of the vow made by his 
mother ? 

2. From whom was Eli descended ? What was his character ? Whom 
did he not restrain in their wickedness ? a ■ > 

3. How old was Samuel when he was called to be a prophet ? What 
was the first revelation made to him ? 

4. With whom did the Israelites engage in war, without consulting God % 
What presumptuous act did they commit ? What were the consequences ? 

5. To what place was the ark conveyed f How did Qod vindicate his 
gloiy on this occasion ? How did the Philistines seek to appease the 

H 
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wrath of God 1 To what place was the ark retumed % Why was it le- 
moved 1 Who was consecrated to take care of it ? 

6. To whom did the Israelites continue subject ? What did Samuel at 
last prevail upon them to do 1 What deliverance was then wrought for 
them? 

7. How did Samuel administer the government f To what phces did 
he make an annual circuit 1 Where did he usuaUj reside ? What did 
he erect there ] What were doubtless his reasons for this % 

8. Whom did Samuel appoint as his deputies in the southern district of 
Ftiestine 1 Where did they take up their residence 1 How did they 
abase their office ? 



BOOK IV. 
CHAPTER I. B. C. 1095 to 1091. 




PALESTIMB. EGYPT. 

The Israelites desire a king : Saul Amun-mai-Panee, lQ9i 

appointed, 1095 

Saul defeats the Ammonites, . 1095 
War with the Pbilistinee, . . 1098 

Saul's first offence, 1093 

Jonathan's exploit at Michmash, 1091 

1. The miscondnct of Samuers sons, his own advanced age, and 
the seemingly unsettled state in which the government 
wonld be le^ at his death, were the ostensible grounds 
on which the elders of Israel proceeded in resolving to 
demand such a change in the government as would give 
them a human king, " to rule them like the nations." Every na- 
tion must have some great central principle on which it can unite 
as one community. This was particularly necessary in a nation, 
which, like that of larael, had a strongly marked sectional division 
into tribes, whose interests were not always in agreement. Now, 
this principle had been very efficiently and very beautifully sup- 
plied by the theocracy, with its invisible but ever-present Divine 
King, and the sacred symbols and services. But tiie right work- 
ing of this constitution depended on a continued obedience in the 
people, which they had not manifested, and an appreciation of the 
system, of which they seem to have been scarcely capable. In 
short, the principle of this form of government was too refined 
for them ; and, notwithstanding its very numerous concessions to 
their weakness, they too often failed to comprehend it as tMr prin- 
ciple, end to act up to its requirements. Hence arose internal dis- 
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orders and confusions, which, although really owing to the short- 
comings of the people, ^ret seemed in some degree imputable to the 
practical inefficiency of the central principle, and created the desire 
for something less sublime and remote, — something visible, tan- 
gible, common, — suited to the apprehensions of an unintellectual 
people. Hence the demand for a king, and for the forms and in- 
stitutions of a human monarchy, which might form a more sensible 
state-principle than the theocracy offered. 

2, When the elders made their applicatixm.for this great change 
in the government to Samuel at Ramah, they found him strongly 
opposed to their wish. With becoming dignity, he vindicated 
the purity of his own administration, and challenged any one to 
charge him with corruption or wrong ; he reminded them that they 
had already a Kino, whose power and resources were illimitable, 
and under whom obedience only was necessary to render their wel- 
fare secure ; he placed before them, in the most vivid manner, the 
exactions and services to which they would be subject under human 
kings, and from which they were now so happily exempt ; and, in 
short, it was his desire that they should rather strive to bring the 
national character up to the requirements of their present state- 
principle, than bring down the principle to a lower standard of cha- 
racter. But the elders had made up their minds on the subject, 
and persisted in their demand. As, therefore, the demand was 
made in a becoming manner, which referred the whole matter to 
the Lord through his prophet ; as Moses had foreseen and provided 
for such a contingency ; and as it was more than probable, that, in 
their present temper, the people would set up a king for them- 
selves, unless indulged in their wish, Samuel was at length autho- 
rized to yield to their desire, although imder a protest. 

3. We have now, therefore, to contemplate a new phase of 
the Jewish history, in which the government was not a pure theo- 
cracy, nor a simple monarchy, but a combination of the two. The 
Lord was still the Supreme King ; and the human monarch was to 
be appointed by him, and the line of succession determined or 
changed at his pleasure. The king was to wield the ordinary ad- 
ministrative powers of royalty, and its signs and symbols of dignity 
and honour ; but his real position was that of a vice-king, — ^the 
minister, regent, or representative of the Divine King, whose coun- 
sel was to be sought, through the sacred oracles, on all occasions of 
importance, and whose directions, when given, were to be^ im- 
plicitly followed by the sovereign. It must, therefore, be understood 
that tlie responsibility of the Hebrew kings to the Lord, was not 
merely the responsibility under which every one is placed to God for 
the ezerdse of the powers with which he is endowed ; but also the 
more immediate and particular responsibility of a delegated or re« 
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piesentatiT'e ruler to the Supreme king of the state which he goyems. 
This was the theory of the Hebrew monarchy, as, by anticipation, 
it had been settled long before by Moses (Deut. zyii. 14-20) ; and 
we shall find in the sequel that the character of the kings, whether 
good or bad, was determined by their obserranoe or neglect of these 
fundamental principles. The kings themselves were but too much 
disposed to forget the fact of their dependence upon the Inyisible 
King. 

4. Saul, the son of Kish, of the tribe of Benjamin, had wandered 
about for three days seeking the strayed asses of his father. Fa- 
tigued with the unsuccessful search, he was disposed to abandon it 
and return home, when, finding himself near Ramah, where Samuel 
lived, he resolved to consult one who was renowned in aU Israel 
as a man from whom nothing was hid. Instructed in the Divine 
designs regarding Saul, the prophet received him with honour. 
He assured him that the asses which he had sought were already 
found, and invited him to stay with him until the next morning. 
Saul was in fact the man on whom the Divine appointment to be 
the first king of Israel had fallen A hint of this high destiny, 
produced from the astonished stranger a modest declaration of his 
insufficiency. But the prophet gave him the place of honour before 
aU the persons whom — ^foreknowing the time of his arrival — ^he had 
invited to his table. As is still usual in summer, Saul slept on 
the flat roof of the house ; and was called early in the morning by 
Samuel, who walked forth some way with him on his return home. 
When they had got beyond the town, they stopped, and Samuel 
then anointed Saul as the person whom God had chosen to be 
" captain over his inheritance ;" and gave him the first kiss of 
civil homage. In token of the reality of these things, and to assure 
the mind of the bewildered young man, the prophet foretold the 
incidents of his homeward journey^ and, in parting, desired his 
attendance on the seventh day following at Gilgal. 

5. On the day and at the place appointed, Samuel assembled a 
general convocation of the tribes for the election of a king. As 
usual, under the theocracy, the choice of God was maoifested by 
the sacred lot.. The tribe of Benjamin was chosen ; and of the 
families of Benjamin, that of Matn' was taken ; and, finally, the 
lot fell upon the person of Saul, the son of Kish. Anticipating 
this result, he had modestly concealed himself, to avoid an honour 
'Vfrhich he so little desired. But he was found, and brought before 
the people, who beheld with admiration his comely and dignified 
person, — for he stood taller, by the head and shoulders, than any 
of the people. Qualifications so obvious procured a willing recog- 
nition of the king oflfered to them, by the great body of the 
people. Many persons in the great tribes, however, were dlssatis- 
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fied that the election had rested the royalty over Israel in the 
smallest of the tribes, and in a person of so little consequence, even 
in that tribe, as SauL They therefore held proudly aloof, and 
the new king was allowed to rotum, with a very humble attend- 
ance, to his home in Gibeah. Saul, although sensible of the ne- 
glect, wisely " held his peace" for the time ; and it ultimately 
appeared that the different tribes could moro readily unite around 
a monarch in his neutral position, than if a member of one of the 
more powerful tribes had been chosen. Judah would have been 
reluctant to submit to a king of Ephraim, and the proud and 
fiery Ephraimites would not willingly haye received a king from 
Judah. Perhaps, theroforo, the choice which appears so strange 
at the first view, was the only one by which a civil war could have 
been averted. 

6. Soon after these things, the Ammonites, under their king 
Nahash, took the field on the other side of the Jordan, and laid 
siege to the important town of Jabesh-Gilead. ijeing forced to 
capitulate, the inhabitants could obtain no better terms than that 
every man should hare his right eye put out. To this hard con- 
dition they agroed, unless rolief should come within seven days. 
Messengers wero immediately despatched to Saul, who had con- 
tentedly resumed his usual avocations in Gibeah, and, when the 
tidings wero brought to him, was rotuming quietly firom the fields 
with his herd. Instantly the spirit of a king was roused within 
him ; and he felt the duties, and claimed the powers of the Lord's 
anointed. He imperatively summoned the warriors to his stand- 
ard ; and speedily found himself at Ihe head of a very large force, 
with which he crossed the Jordan, and by a forced maroh arrived 
beforo Jabesh, in time to save the inhabitants from their enemies, 
who wero defeated with groat slaughter. This splendid achieve- 
ment manifested in Saul the quaUties which, in these times, wero 
most sought for in a king, and raised him so high in the estima- 
tion of the people, that Samuel deemed it proper to call another 
assembly at Gilgal, to confirm him in the kingdom* Hero those 
who had hitherto manifested disoontent, were obliged, by the 
force of popular opinion, to join in a general and more formal re- 
cognition of the new king. It was then that Saul began really to 
reign. 

7. Of the large force which had been collected, Saul retained 
only three thousand men, with whom he proposed to make war 
upon the Philistines, who held in possession many stroE^ places 
in the south, and kept the neighbouring inhabitants in such sub- 
jection that they had been deprived of their weapons, and could 
not even get their implements of husbandry sharpened without 
going to the Philistiae garrisons. Hence, in all the force Saul and 
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His eldest son, Jonathan, were the only persons who possessed a 
sword or a spear. The operations against the Philistines were 
oommenced by Jonathan, who, with the thousand men 
whom his father had placed under his command, out off 
the Philistine garrison at Qeba. Interpreting this as a 
declaration of war, the Philistines delayed not to bring 
into the field a vast force, which comprehended six thousand hone- 
men and three thousand chariots of war. Saul, on his part, liad 
summoned all the tribes to send their levies to Gilgal. This they 
did in sufficient numbers ; but while they remained there waiting 
for Samuel, who had appointed to come and offer sacrifices, great 
numbers of the men slunk away, being appalled at the formidable 
aspect of the Philistine army. Saul was confessedly in a difficult 
position, and his obedience to the principle of the theocracy was 
severely tested. It failed ; for, becoming impatient at the delay 
of Samuel, he called for the victims, and himself offered the sacri- 
fices. By this act he not only seemed to make a claim to exercise 
the priestly office, as kings did in other countries, but gave indica- 
tions of the dispositions which in the end proved his ruin. He 
was a brave and able commander ; but he too often forgot that, in 
his political capacity, he was but the vassal of the Divine king ; 
and he did not always execute the orders he received, but made 
exceptions according to his own views. Just as the sacrifices had 
been offered, Samuel arrived, and strongly testified the Divine dis- 
pleasure at this disobedience, which he declared had manifested 
the unfitness of Saul to be the founder of a race of kings. He 
then quitted the camp ; and Saul, hiding his concern, numbered 
his force, which he found dwindled away to six hundred men. Not 
daring to encounter the Philistine host with this handful of men, he 
marched with them to his own town of Gibeah. 

8. The main body of the Philistines remained at Michmash ; 
but they frequently sallied out in parties, and ravaged the country 
without opposition. At length a bold plan was formed by Joni^ 
than, who communicated it only to his armour-bearer, 
and the two secretly withdrew themselves from the camp. 
They found means to ascend a steep cliff, where the 
enemy least of all expected an attack ; and early in the 
morning they fell upon the advanced guards of the Philistines. 
Some were slain by the sword, and the others thrown into such 
oonstematioD, that they slew one another, mistaking friends for 
foes. As soon as Saul got intelligence of what had happened, he 
took advantage of the confusion into which they were already 
thrown, and fell upon the Philistines with such fury, that they 
were soon utterly routed. That the pursuit of the enemy might 
not be retarded, Saul, in the heat of the chase, proclaimed death 
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to auy one who should taste food before the night. Ignorant of 
this, Jonathan, happening to taste some wild honey, had well nigh 
fallen a sacrifice to the rash tow of his father, but was saved by 
the interposition of the people. 



QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. What were the ostensible grounds on which the elders of Israel de- 
manded a change iu the government 1 What did the right working of the 
theocracy depend on 1 What had arisen from the want of these in the 
peopled 

2. Who was strongly opposed to the wish of the elders ? By what con- 
siderations did he endeavour to dissuade them 1 For what reasons did he 
at last comply with their demand ? 

3. Under what new phase are we now to contemplate the Jewish his- 
tory ? Who was still the supreme king of the Israelites! What was to 
be the position of their human monarch 1 Who had, by anticipation, settled 
the theory of the Hehrew monarchy 1 

4. What circumstances led to the first interview between Samuel and 
Saul % How did Samuel receive and treat Saul ? What did he intimate 
to him ? What tokens did he give him of the truth of this intimation ? 

5. When was the convocation of the tribes for electing a king held ? 
How was the choice of God manifested 1 Upon whom did it fall 1 What 
gained for him the admiration of the people 1 Who were dissatisfied 1 
AVhy 1 What ultimately shewed that such a choice was the wisest which 
could have been made 1 

6. What was Saul's first military enterprise ? Why was it undertaken 1 
How was it executed ? What effect did it produce on the minds of the 

people 1 

7. How many men did Saul retain in his service ? For what purpose i 
Who commenced military operations ? What force did the Philistines 
bring into the field 1 Where were the levies from the tribes summoned to 
meet I What instance of his unfitness for being king under a theocracy 
did Saul give on this occasion 1 To what place did he retire with his di 
minished forces 1 

8. Whore did the main body of the Philistines remtun ? What hold 
pkn was formed and executed by Jonathan ? How did Saul take advan- 
tage of the confusion among the Philistines ? 
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1. Several following years were distingoished by successful war- 
fare with the enemies of Israel, — ^with Moab and Ammon in the 
east, with Edom in the south, with the Philistines in the west, 
and with the Syrian kings of Zobah in the north. At length, in the 
tenth or eleventh year of his reign, Saul received orders, through 
Samuel, to execute the Lord's " fierce wrath" upon tibe 
Amalekites, who had formerly been doomed to utter ex- 
termination for opposing the Israelites when they came 
out of Eg3rpt. The result of the war put it fully in the 
king's power to fulfil his commission ; but he thought proper to re- 
tain the best of the cattle as booty, and brought back the Amale- 
kite king Agag as a prisoner. Here again Saul ventured to use 
his own discretion where his commission left him none. For this 
the Divine decree, excluding his descendants &om the throne, was 
again and irrevocably pronounced by Samuel, who met liim at 
Gilgal on his return. The stem prophet then directed the Amale- 
kite king to be brought forth and slain by the sword, after which 
he departed to his own home, and went no more to see Saul to the 
day of his death, though he ceased not to bemoan his misconduct 
and the forfeiture it had incurred. But, during the years in which 
Samuel mourned for Saul, the king himself seemed increasing in 
strength and power; he became respected at home and feared 
abroad ; while the many virtues of his excellent son Jonathan, 
who was greatly beloved by the people, seemed to render his 
djmasty secure. Saul himself, however, seems to have had sad 
misgivings on this subject, and we may perhaps impute to the 
constant brooding of his mind upon the doom pronounced by the 
prophet, those fits of morbid melancholy into which he frequently 
fell. His general temper, at the same time, became sour, initabl^ 
and sanguinary. 
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2. At length, abont tlie twenty-fifth year of Saul's reign, Samuel 
received the Divine mandate, to take measures for anoint- 
ing the person whom the Lord had chosen to displace the 
race of Saul in the throne of Israel. For this purpose 
he was to proceed to Bethlehem, and there anoint one of 

the sons of a man named Jesse. This was a delicate commission, 
which, if known, might, as ij^e prophet apprehended, induce Saul 
to slay him ; and he therefore veiled it under the form of a public 
sacrifice. The prophet appears to have made known his real pur- 
pose only to Jesse, who caused all his sons to pass before him, when 
they were rejected, one after another, until the youngest, David, 
was sent for from the fields, where he was with the sheep. This 
youth, then about fifteen years of age, was the destined king ; and 
Samuel anointed him as such in the midst of his elder brethren, 
who, as well as himself, were probably kept in ignorance of the 
purport of this act. Samuel returned to his own home, and David 
continued to tend his father's fiock. David was not more distin- 
guished by the comeliness of his person than by his accomplish- 
ments and valour ; he was skilled in music and poetical composi- 
tion, and he had, without weapons, slain a lion and a bear which 
attacked his flock. 

3. Meanwhile, the king's fits of melancholy madness went on in- 
creasing in frequency and duration, and no cure was found for his 
diseased mind. At length, some persons who had observed that 
Saul was much affected by music, suggested that the soothing powers 
of the harp should be tried ; and another then recommended *' the 
son of Jesse" as an accomplished master of that instrument, and 
withal, a man of valour. Saul therefore delayed not to send to 
Jesse, commanding him to send his son to court. Little think- 
ing that in him he beheld his successor on the throne, Saul re- 
ceived the youthful minstrel with favour. When the fits came 
upon him, David played on the harp, and under its soothing strains 
his mind soon recovered its usual tone. This service, together with 
his other engaging qualities, and his discreet behaviour, won the 
heart of the king, who conferred upon him the distinguished and 
confidential post of his armour-bearer. 

4. Since their last great discomfiture, the Philistines had recruit- 
ed their strength, and m the thirtieth year of Saul's reign, 
and the twentieth of David's life, they again took the field 
against the Israelites. It curiously illustrates the nature 
of warfare in those times to find that the presence, in the 

army of the Philistines, of one enormous giant about nine or ten 
feet high, filled them with confidence, and struck the Israelites 
with dread. Attended by his armour-bearer, and clad in complete 
mail, with weapons to match his huge bulk, the giant, whoso name 
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was Goliah, presented himself daily between the two azmies, and, 
with insulting language, defied the Israelites to produce a cham- 
pion who, by single combat, might decide the quarrel between the 
nations. This was repeated many days ; but no Israelite was found 
bold enough to accept the challenge. At length David, no longer 
able to endure the taunts and blasphemies of Goliah, offered him- 
self for the combat. The king, contrasting the bulk and known 
prowess of" the giant with the youth and inexperience of Jesse's 
son, dissuaded him from the entexprize. But as David expressed 
his strong confidence that the God of Israel, who had delivered him 
from the lion and the bear when he tended his father's flock, would 
also deliver him from the proud Philistine, Saul at length allowed 
him to go forth against Goliah. Refusing all armour of proof and 
weapons of common warfare, Dand advanced to the combat, armed 
only with his shepherd* s sling and a few smooth pebbles picked up 
from the brook which flowed through the valley. The astonished 
giant felt insulted at such an opponent, and poured forth such hor- 
rid threats as might have appalled any one less strong in faith than 
the son of Jesse. But as he strode forward to meet David, the latter 
slung one of his smooth stones with so sure an aim and so strong an 
arm, that it smote his opponent in the middle of the forehead and 
brought him to the ground. 

5. The king lost no time in following up this blow, and attacked 
the astonished Philistines with such vigour that they immediately 
gave way and were defeated with tremendous slaughter. Triumph- 
ant was the return of Saul ; but it mortified his pride to perceive 
that Dayid was on all hands regarded as the hero of the day : and 
when the damsels made this the burden of their triumphal song, — 
** Saul has slain his thousands, and David his ten thousands !" he 
could not conceal his resentment that the honours of victory should 
be thus proportioned. From a fretful expression which he let fall, 
it seems more than likely that he then first suspected that David 
was " the man after God's own heart," to whom his thronej^was 
to be given. His inquiries probably confirmed this impression, and 
thenceforth he lost no opportunity of exposing David to disgrace and 
danger. But all the schemes laid for his ruin served only to make 
more prominent David's valour in the field, and the wisdom and 
generosity of his general conduct; Finding that the honours which 
were designed as snares for him, — ^including that of giving 
him his daughter Michal in marriage, — ^really exalted Da- 
vid, Saul could no longer confine his dark passions to his 
own bosom, but charged his son Jonathan and others to 
take some opportunity of destroying the son of Jesse for him. He 
little suspected that a most tender friendship, " passing the love of 
women," had grown up between JonaHian and David. To Jonathan, 
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in particular, was this celebrated fnendihip highly honourable ; for 
it was not unlmown to him that the son of Jesse was destined to 
ezdude himself and his children from the throne of Israel. But 
with a generosity of feeling, of which there is scarcely another ex- 
ample, he cheerfully acquiesced in the superior claims of David, 
and was the most ardent admirer of his person and character. He 
could even find pleasure in picturing the time when David should 
sit upon the throne, and when he should himself be next to him in 
place, as nearest to him in love, and find in him the protector and 
guardian of the veiy children whom narrow minds might have sus- 
pected to be in the utmost danger &om his claims. 

6. On the present occasion Jonathan gave his friend timely no-> 
tice of danger, and spoke so forcibly to his father, that his better 
feelings overcame his insane honor of David, and he promised to 
make no further attempt upon his life. But soon after this, David, 
having commanded an expedition against the Philistines, so distin- 
guished himself as to increase the admiration of the people and to 
revive the hatred of Saul. When he resumed his place at court, 
and was one day playing on his harp to soothe the perturbed spirit 
of the king, he narrowly escaped death from a javelin which Saul 
threw with the intention of pinning him to the wall. He then with- 
drew to his own house, where he was followed by men whom the 
king sent to despatch him. But they were amused and deceived 
by David's wife Michal, Saul's own daughter, while her husband 
was let down &om the window in a basket and made his escape to 
Samuel at Ramah. Repeated attempts to take him thence or slay 
liin^ there, the last of which was made by the king in person, were 
defeated by the special interposition of Providence. But Saul, 
brooding gloomily over his doom, still cherished his cruel purpose 
against him ; and on one occasion he even threw his javelin at Jo- 
nathan for speaking in favour of his absent friend. This 
being made known to David, he resolved, after a private 
interview and tender parting with Jonathan, to withdraw 
himself effectually from the designs upon lus life by re- 
tiring to a foreign land. For this purpose he made choice of Gath, 
one of the five Philistine states. In this choice he was probably 
guided by the consideration that the Philistines, from their enmity 
to Saul, were less likely than any other neighbouring nation to give 
him up at the demand of the king. 

7. The tabernacle had by this time been removed firom Shiloh 
to Nob, in the tribe of Benjamin ; and David, with his 
few followers, called there on his way, and procured from 
the high-priest, Ahimelech, a supply of provisions and the 
only weapon in his possession, — the sword which David 
himself had taken from Goliah, and which had been laid up in the 
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tabernacle as a trophy of that victory. This assistance David ob- 
tained under the unjustifiable pretence of being on a private mis- 
sion from the king. He then proceeded to Gath ; but finding that 
the Philistrues cherished revengeful recollections of his former ex- 
ploits against them, he feigned himself mad, and by that means 
escaped their resentment. 

8. David then left the country of the Philistines and repaired 
to the wild district of AduUam, in the tribe of Judah. Here there 
was a large and not easily accessible cave, which formed an ezoel- 
lent shelter for himself, and the men of broken fortunes and reck- 
less character, about four hundred in number, who resorted to him, 
and of whom he became the captain. 

9. From AduUam David went to the land of Moab for the pur- 
pose of placing his parents in safety there, lest they should become 
exposed to the blind fury by which Saul was now animated. He 
was perhaps inclined to remain there himself ; but it was of im- 
portuioe that his dangers and conduct should keep him in the view 
of Ids admiring countr3rmen, and a prophet was therefore sent to 
command his return to the land of Judah. He obeyed, and found 
refuge in the forest of Hareth. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. With what enemies of Israel was saccessful warfare carried on? 
What orders did Saul receive through Samuel 1 How did he disobey these 
orders ? What decree was therefore pronounced ? Who went no more to 
see Saul 9 What did the king seem to increase in ? To what did he b^ 
come subject ? What was probably the cause ? 

2. What mandate did Samuel receive ? Whither did he therefore pro- 
ceed t How did he veil his real purpose ? Who was selected 1 What was 
he distinguished for 1 

3. What went on increasing 1 What remedy was suggested 9 Who was 
therefore brought to court ? What post was conferred upon him t 

4. Who had again recruited their strength, and taken the field ? Who 
offered to decide the quarrel by single combat ? Who accepted the chal- 
lenge 1 How was the combat fought, and what was the result 1 

6. How did the king follow up this blowl What mortified his pride % 
What did he probably begin to suspect 1 What did he take every oppor- 
tunity of exposing David to ? With what designs were honours conferred 
upon David ? With what result ? What did Saul charge Jonathan and 
others to do ? What had grown up between Jonathan and David 1 What 
made this particularly honourable to Jonathan 1 

6. What kind offices did Jonathan render to David on the present occa- 
sion ? What revived the hatred of Saul ? In what way did he nearly take 
David's life 1 How did David escape ? Whither did he escape 1 To what 
place did he withdraw after his interview with Jonathan 1 

7. Whither had the tabernacle been removed 1 What did David pro- 
cure from the high-priest ? Howdid David escape from the Philistines atGath? 

8. Whither did he repair 1 How many resorted to him there 1 

9. Tor what purpose did he go to the land of Moab 1 Why did he re- 
turn t Where did he find refuge ? 
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CHAPTER in. B. C. 1059 to 1055. 



PALSSTIMl. 



B. O. 

David's wanderings. . . 1059 to 1054 
Death of Samuel, .... 1057 
David's second flight to Geth, 1055 



B. c. 

Saul's third offence, .... 1055 
Saul defeated and slain by the Phi- 
listines, 1055 



1. The mind of Saul was of too coarse a mould to understand 
that it was possible for David to know his high destinies, and 
yet abide God's own time, without taking any questionable mear- 
suies to advance them. He persuaded himsdf that David had 
organized an extensive conspiracy against his life and govem-x 
ment; he suspected every one about him of being engaged in 
this conspiracy, and believed that his son Jonathan had been 
drawn into it. He was in a most sanguinary mood, and craved 
for some objects on which to wreak his fury. Unhappily, such 
objects were found in the high-priest and others of the sacerdotal 
order. One Doeg, an Edomite in the employment of Saul, had 
been present at Nob when David was there ; and he gave an exag- 
gerated report of the assistance which Ahimelech had given to the 
fugitive. On hearing this, Saul sent for the pontiff, and the rest 
of the priests then at Nob, and, accusing them of traitorous prac- 
tices, ordered them to be slain. His guards refused this barbarous 
office; but Doeg and other strangers executed the king's order 
without compunction. Eighty-five of the priestly race perished : 
nor did this satisfy the sanguinary king, for he sent to Nob, 
ordering man, woman, child, and every living creature, to be put 
to the sword. None escaped but Abiathar ; and he fled to David, 
who was greatly shocked at the tidings which he bore. Thus 
another and almost final step was taken in the completion of that 
doom which had many years before been pronounced upon the house 
of Eli. This, however, was no excuse for Saul, whose tenderness 
towards the* Amalekites, whom he was commanded to destroy, is 
strikingly contrasted with his shocking immolation of the priests of 
God. 

2. Meanwhile, David fbund an opportunity of employing his 
troop for the benefit of his country, by relieving the town of Keilah 
iiom the incursions of the Philistines. He then entered that 
town ; whick Saul no sooner heard, than he marched to lay siege 
to it. But David, being informed by the sacred oracle, which 
Abiathar, who acted as his priest, consulted for him, that the in- 
habitants would deliver him up, withdrew into the wild coimtry 
in the eastern part of Judah, towards the Dead Sea, and. found 

I 
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refuge in the wilderness of Ziph. While lie was there, Jonathan 
came to him privately, to encourage him to trust in God, and to 
renew their covenant of friendship and peace. This was the last 
time these devoted friends saw each other. 

3. Soon after this, some ill-disposed persons of the neighbour- 
hood went to Gibeah, and acquainted Saul with the place of David's 
retreat. The king immediately marched thither with a sufficient 
force ; hut David, being warned of his approach, retreated south- 
ward into the wilderness of Maon, before his arrival. Saul fol- 
lowed him thither ; and was dose upon him, when he was pron- 
dentiaUy called off to repel an unexpected incursion of the Philis- 
tines. This gave David an opportunity of withdrawing to Engedi, 
among the rocky fastnesses which border the Dead Sea ; and to 

.that quarter Saul pursued him with three thousand men, after he 
had repulsed the Philistines. Here, being one day weary, the 
king withdrew into a cave to take some rest. In the providence 
of God, it happened that this was the very cave in whose interior 
recesses David and his men lay concealed ; and whilst Saul slept, 
David advanced softly, and cut off the skirt of his robe. When 
the king went out of the cave, David followed him at some dis- 
tance, and at length called to him, and displayed the skirt in evi- 
dence of his innocence. Saul could not but feel that the man who 
had taken the skirt ceuld quite as easily have taken his life ; and 
struck by this magnanimity, his stem heart was for the time sub- 
dued. " Is that thy voice, my son David !" he cried, and then he 
wept. He axjknowledged that he had been foolish and criminal ; 
he admitted that the son of Jesse was worthy of the destinies which 
awaited him ; and he exacted from him a promise, that when he 
became king he would not root out the fiunily of his predecessor, 
as eastern kings were wont to do. Saul then withdrew : but David 
had too little confidence in his good resolutions to make any altera- 
tion in his own position. 

4. The death of Samuel took place shortly after this, in the 
ninety-second year of his age. He appears to have re- 
tained his judicial authority, even ^ter Saul became 
kihg ; and he was much and deservedly lamented by the 
people before whom he had acted a public part from his 

very cradle, with equal credit to himself and benefit to his coun- 
try. Soon afterwards, David retreated southward into the desert 
of Paran. The shepherds of southern Israel led their flocks into 
these distant pastures ih the proper season ; and the presence of 
David and his men, at this time, effectually protected them from 
the Bedouin tribes, by which they were in general much molested. 
Afterwards returning to the wilderness of Maon, David heard that 
a rich sheep-master, called Nabal, with whose shepherds hia men 
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had heen very friendly in the desert, was making great prepara* 
tions for the entertainment of his people during the shearing of his 
numerous flocks of sheep. David being in great want of provisions 
sent a respectful message to solicit a supply from him. Xabal, 
who was of a churlish disposition, refused the application with in- 
suit ; at which ungracious return for the protection which had been 
given to his flocks in the desert, David was so much enraged, that 
he hastily determined to inflict a severer punishment than the oc- 
casion warranted, by bearing fire and sword to the homestead of 
the brutish sheep-master. 

5. Some such resolution was anticipated by the shepherds who 
had been out in the desert ; but the execution of it was prevented 
by the prudent conduct of Abigail, the wife of Nabal, a very ex- 
cellent and beautiful woman, whom David married after Nabal's 
ieath. Here it is right to mention that after David fled horn 
court, Saul, to wound him in the tenderest point, obliged his 
daughter, Michal, the first wife of David, to marry another husbands 

6. David again retreated into the wilderness of Ziph, which 
coming to the knowledge of Saul, he, notwithstanding his recent 
convictions, again went in search of him with 3000 men. While 
the King of Israel lay encamped and surrounded by his troops, dur* 
ing the darkness and stillness of the night, and when all were fast 
asleep, David, accompanied by Abishai, penetrated, imdisoovered, 
to the place where the monarch lay, and took away the spear which 
was stuck in the ground near his head, and the cruse of water 
which stood by his side. In the morning, he called to the king 
&om the hill-side, and displayed these manifest tokens that the 
king's life had been completely in his power. His remonstrance 
was attended with the same result as on the former occasion, Saul 
was deeply affected, and, having acknowledged that he had acted 
" foolishly," returned to Gibeah. 

7. The strong faith by which David had been hitherto sustained, 
now began in some degree to give way under these con- 
tinued persecutions; and apprehending that, if he re- 
mained any longer in the country, he should one day 
perish by the hand of Saul, he resolved again to seek 

refuge with the Philistines of Gath. This very questionable step 
brought him into dangers quite as imminent as those from which 
he fled, and involved him in much insincere conduct which cannot 
be contemplated without pain. Achish, the king of Gath, re- 
ceived him and his men with pleasure, probably because he cal- 
culated that persons so persecuted by Saul, would render effectual 
service in the war against him, for which the Philistine states 
were then making .preparations. After being for some time hos- 
pitably entertained at Gath, the King gave to David the bordeF 
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town of Zildag, that he and his men might dwell there with their 
families and possessions. While at this place, Dayid emplojed 
his men £rom time to time in expeditions against the Amalekites 
and other nations of the south ; and by the spoil thus aoquixed his 
men were greatly enriched. But, as these nations were friends 
and allies of the Philistines, he led Achish to believe that his ope- 
rations were directed against his ofwn oonntrymen the Israelites, 
which gave the king of Gath great satis£Action, — ^in the belief that 
by thus making himself abhorred in Israel, he had rooted himself 
in the service of the Philistines. This duplicity, however, soon 
brought its own punishment ; for, when the Philistines were ready 
for the war against Saul, David found that no ground was left 
him on which he could decline the invitation of Achish, to go with 
him against Israel. He was only saved frc«n his difficulty by the 
jealousy of the princes of the other Philistine states, who, justly sus- 
pecting the sincerity of his aliened enmity against his own people, 
compelled Achish to send him back to Ziklag. On his return, 
David found that the Amalekites had taken advantage of his ab- 
sence to bum and pillage the place, and had carried away as cap- 
tives all the people, chiefly women and children, who had be^ 
left there. He immediately pursued after them, and having at 
length overtaken them, when they deemed themselves in safety, 
cut them in pieces, and not only recovered all tiiat they had taken, 
but obtained a valuable prey, which they had collected in other 
places, and out of which he sent valuable gifts to his friends in 
Judah. 

8. Meanwhile the Philistine army continued its march into the 
land of Israel, and penetrated to the eastern part of the 
great batUe-field of Esdraelon ; by which time Saul had 
formed an opposing camp on the mountains of GHboa. 
When he beheld the vast force which the Philistine 
states had, by a mighty effort, brought into the field, dire misgiving 
as to the result arose in his mind ; and now, at last, in this ex- 
tremity, he sought counsel of God. But the Lord answered him not 
by any of the usual means, — by dreams, by Urim, or by prophets. 
Finding himself thus forsaken, he had recourse to a witch at Endor, 
not far from Gilboa, to whom he repaired by night in disguise, and 
conjured her to evoke the spirit of Samuel that he might ask 
counsel of him in this fearful emergency. Accordingly, an aged 
and mantled figure arose, which Saul took to be the ghost of 
Samuel, though whether it were really so or not has be^ much 
questioned. The king bowed himself reverently, and told the reason 
for which he had called him from the dead. The figure, in reply, 
told him that Grod had taken the crown from his house, and given 
it to a worthier man ; that, on the next day, the Philistines would 
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triumpli over Israel ; and that he and his sons should be slain in 
the battle. The king swooned at these heavy tidings, but soon ie~ 
covered ; and having taken some refreshment, returned the same 
night to the camp. 

9. The next morning the two armies engaged, when the Israelitee 
gave way before the Philistines, and maintained a running fight 
until they had fallen back upon Mount Gilboa, from which t^y 
had advanced to meet the enemy. Here they attempted to raUy, 
but in vain : Jonathan and two other of Saul's sons were killed, 
and the army was thrown into complete disorder. At length Saul 
himself was desperately wounded ; and fearing that he would fall 
into the hands of the enemy, and be ignominiously treated by 
them, he prayed his armour-bearer to thrust him through ; and 
when that faithful follower refused, he took his own sword, fell 
upon it, and died. This example was followed by the armour- 
bearer. 

10. The next morning, when the Philistines went over the field 
of battle, they found the bodies of Saul and his sons. They cut 
ofp their heads, and sent them, with their armour, into Philis- 
tia as trophies of their victory ; and the bodies were shamefully 
gibbetted upon the walls of the neighbouring town of Bethshan, 
near the Jordan. But the people of Jabesh Gilead, on the other 
side of the river, mindful of their ancient obligations to their king, 
went over by night and stole away the bodies, which they burned, 
Und then buried the remains under a tree. 

11. Three days after his return to Ziklag, the news of this ac- 
tion and its results were first brought to David by an Amalekite. 
This man, in roaming over the field of battle, had found the body 
of Saul, which he divested of the royal diadem and amulets, and, 
in expectation of great rewards, hastened with them to David, 
whose appointment to the throne appears to have been by this time 
well known not only to the Israelites but to their neighbours. To 
enhance his claims of reward, he pretended that the wounded king 
had fallen by his hand. But he grievously misunderstood the cha- 
racter of David, who rent his cloliies in bitter affliction, and ordered 
the Amalekite to be slain for laying his hands upon " the Lord's 
anointed." David' then poured forth hip grief for Israel, for Saul, 
and for Jonathan, his friend, in one of the most beautiful elegiac 
odes to be found in any language. 



QXTESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. What could the mind of Saul not understand ? What did he there- 
fore persuade himself? Upon whom did he wreak his ftuyl Who exe- 
cuted his orders ? Who only escaped t 
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3. What town did David relieve 1 Whifher did he retire ? Who pri- 
vately visited him there 1 

3. To what places did David suoceseively retreat when he was porsned 
by Saul ? What occurred at the latter of these places ? What was Sanl 
forced by David's conduct to confess on that occasion 1 What promise did 
he exact from him ? 

4. Whose death occurred shortly after this ? Whither did David re> 
treat 1 Whom did he protect there ? From whom, and on what occa- 
sion, did he solicit a supply of provisions after his return ? What did he 
resolve in consequence of a refusal ? 

5. By whom was David prevented from executing his resolution t 
What had Saul done immediately after David fled from his court ? 

6. Whither did David again retreat 1 In what way had he Saul's life 
again in his power f 

7. With whom did David again seek refoge 1 What town was given 
to him ? Against whom did he employ his followers ? What did he lead 
Achish to believe ? How did this duplicity bring its own punishment ? 
What saved David from his difficulty f What did he find on his return 
to Ziklag 1 What followed 1 

8. Where did Saul and the Philistines respectively encamp f Of whom 
did Saul ask counsel % To whom had he recourse when he received no an* 
swer ? What did he see % What intimation was made to him 1 

9. When did the two armies engage ? What was the issue of the battle ? 
Who were slain ? What befell Saul ? 

10. What did the Philistines do with the bodies of Saul and his sons 1 
Who took them down and buried them f 

11. Who carried intelligence of these events to Saul 1 What did this 
person pretend, to enhance his claims of reward 1 Why did David <»der 
Mm to be slain ? • 



CHAPTER IV. B. C. 1055 to 1034. 



B. C. 

David begins to reign over Judah 

in Hebron, 1055 

Abner sets up Ishboiheth, son of 

Saul, as king, 1055 

Abner comes over to Darid, and is 

asgassinated by Joab, . . . 1048 
Ishbosheth assassinated, . . . 10A7 
David becomes king of all Israel, 1047 
Takes the fortress of Jebua in Je- 
rusalem, 1046 



B.C. 

Removes the Ark of the C!ovenant 
to Jerusalem, 1045 

Designs to build a temple, but is 
told to leave that work for his 
son 1040 

Sin in the matter of Batbsheba 
and Uriah, 1085 

Is reproved by Nathan* and re- 
pents 1034 



1. Saul behig dead, David inqjoired of Qad what ooorse he should 
taJ^e, and was directed to repair to Hebron, the prin- 
cipal town in the tribe of Judah. At that place the 
men of Jndah publicly anointed him as their king. But 
through the able management of Abner, a near relative 
of the late Idng, and the chief commander of his forces, the other 
tribes acknowledged Ishbosheth, the only surviving son of Saul, 
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v^faose residence was fixed at Mahanaim, eastward of the Jordan. 
For two years no hostile acts took place between the two kingdoms ; 
bat, at the end of that time, war was commenced by Abner, with the 
view of bringing Jadah under obedience to the honse of Saul. To 
oppose him David sent Joab, his sister's son, who, with his brothers 
Abishai and the swift-footed Asahel, had been amongst his most 
active and devoted followers in all his wanderings. The most re- 
markable action in this war took place at Gibeon, where the forces 
of Abner were defeated and pnt to flight. Abner being closely 
pursued by Asahel, and having in vain entreated him to desist, 
smote him dead with his spear. At length a number of Benjamites 
rallied under Abner, and faced the pursuers, when the opposing 
tribes came to a parley ; and Joab, being persuaded by Abner to 
prevent the further ef^ion of kindred blood, drew off his forces, 
and went home. In most of the other actions of this war David 
had the advantage, and his interest in the nation daily increased, 
while that of Ishbosheth declined. 

2. One so able and experienced as Abner could not but appre- 
hend the final result ; and being stimulated by a personal dispute 
with Ishbosheth, he resolved to withdraw from him, and give to 
David that support by which alone the house of Saul was upheld. 
Having obtained authority &om the other tribes to treat 
with David, he repaired to Hebron, and was there re- 
ceived and entertained with all honour and respect ; and 
after having conferred with the king, withdrew with the 
intention of completing the transaction. Joab just then returned 
ftom a military expedition, and being informed of what had taken 
place, he became jealous that such a man as Abner would soon 
supplant him with David ; and professing to believe that the whole 
was a snare laid by Abn^, he reproached the king, in no very 
measured terms, for the reception he had given to him. He also 
burned to avenge the death of his brother, which, indeed, the po- 
pular ideas connected with " blood-revenge," imposed upon him as 
a duty. He therefore despatched a messenger to recall Abner, in 
the king^s name, to Hebron. He met him at the gate of the town, 
and drawing him aside, as if to speak with him privately, treache- 
rously stabbed him. This was likely to have the very worst effect 
upon the^pending negotiations. David, by the abhorrence he ex- 
pressed at this cruel and treacherous deed, by his lamentations, 
and by a magnificent j^eral, in which he appeared himself as a 
mourner, evidenced that he had no part in the murder ; and of this 
the people were satisfied. But the influence of Joab with the sol- 
diers was too great to allow the king, at that time, to inflict on 
him the punishment he deserved. The loss of Abner rendered the 
condition of Ishbosheth utterly hopeless ; and not long after, two 
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of his own officers, expecting great rewards from David, mtudered 
him in his bed, and hastened with his head to Hebron. But no 
sooner had David heard their boastful confession, and seen the 
head of his rival, than, with great indignation, he condemned the 
assassins to an ignominious death, for the crime by which they had 
hoped to win his favour. 

3. The tribes, now looMng upon David as the man who had 
been specially nominated by the Divine Head of their 
theocracy, and as one whose military services in the 
time of Saul entitled him more than any living man to 
the distinction, unanimously offered him the crown. 

Having accepted the ofPer, with conditions annexed to it, David 
was, in the presence of the elders of all the tribes, anointed a 
second time at Hebron, and proclaimed king over all Israel. He 
had then reigned seven and a half years as king of Judah only. 

4. The resources of united Israel being now at his disposal, 
David turned his attention to such military enterprises as might 
consolidate and extend his empire. His first act was to gain pos- 
session of the fortress which was still held by the Jebusites in 
Mount Zion. This fortress being deemed impregnable, the attempt 
to take it was derided by the Jebusites. It was, however, carried 
by storm, under the conduct of Joab, who was in consequence ap- 
pointed captain-general of the forces of the whole kingdom, as he 
had been before of those of Judah. David then made Jerusalem 
the metropolis of his kingdom, and fixed his residence upon Mount 
Zion. His success in accomplishing what for many ages had re- 
sisted all the efforts of the Israelites, seemed a most auspidous 
commencement of David's reign, and even attracted the attention 
of foreigners. Hiram, king of Tyre, sent ambassadors to congra- 
tulate him on his accession to the throne, and to enter into a league 
with him. As the Phoenicians were well skilled in the fine and 
useful arts, David was glad to avail himself of their assistance in 
building a palace in the captured city. 

5. The Philistines regarded with apprehension the increasing 
prosperity of the Israelites ; and to keep it in check, invaded the 
south with a large army. They had some successes at first, David 
not being prepared to meet them in the field ; but when he had 
collected his forces, he gave them battle, and discomfited them so 
completely in two different engagements, that they were never 
again able to give any serious disturbance to Israel. 

6. Having now a respite from war, David formed the design of 
removing to his new capital the ark of the covenant, 
which had so long remained in obscurity at Kiijath-jea- 
rim. A vast company of priests and Levites, chiefs 
and elders, from all parts of the land, attended at this 
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important solemnitj ; and numerous instruments of mosic sound- 
ed in harmony with the glad feelings of the people. Bat, through 
ignorance or inadvertence, the ark, which should have been borne 
hj priests, was put upon a car drawn by oxen. On the way the 
animals stumbled, and Uzzah, the son of Abinadab, put forth his 
hand to support the tottering ark, for which he was struck dead 
upon the spot, none but priests being allowed to touch it on pain ' 
of death (Numb. iv. 15). This threw a damp over the whole pro- 
ceeding ; and David, being afraid to take the ark farther, left it 
in the care of Obed-edom, a Levite, whose house was near at hand. 
This person experienced the Divine favour and blessing in a very 
remarkable manner, during the three months the ark remained 
under his roof. The news of this encouraged David to resume his 
original design, which he did with the more confidence, as he had 
taken care to acquaint himself with the prescribed observances for 
the orderly removal of the ark. It was accordingly removed with 
great pomp and ceremony, and deposited in a tabernacle which 
David had provided for it. 

7- About five years after, when the king was inhabiting his hpuse 
of cedar, and God had given him rest from aU his ene- 
mies, he meditated the design of building a temple in 
which the ark of (xod might be placed, instead of being 
deposited " within curtains," or in a tent, as hitherto. 
This design was at first encouraged by the prophet Nathan ; but 
he was afterwards instructed to tell David that this work was less 
appropriate for him, who had been a warrior from his youth, and 
had shed much blood, than for his son, who should enjoy in pros- 
perity and peace the rewards of his father's victories. Neverthe- 
less, the design itself was highly approved as a token of proper 
feelings ; and for this, and for his faithful allegiance to the Su- 
preme King of Israel, it was promised that the sceptre should be 
perpetuated in his family. To this was added an intimation — ^suffi- 
ciently intelligible to him, and which filled him with joy — ^that the 
long-promised Messiah, the Anointed of God, should be numbered 
among his descendants. To David this was an honour greater than 
his crown ; and in very beautiful and elegant language he expressed 
his adoration and gratitude. Since he was himself precluded from 
building the temple, it became an object of interest to him, during the 
rest of his life, to provide the materials for it, and to form arrange- 
ments and lay down rules for the more imposing and orderly cele- 
bration of the ritual worship which the law had prescribed. He 
divided the priests and Levites, who had become very numerous, 
into bands, and fixed a regular rotation of service. Music, instru- 
mental and Tocal, was also introduced by him into the sacred ser- 
vices. A great number of the sacred songs to be used in these ser- 
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yioee were composed by hiipnelf. These are to this day presenred 
to 128 in the Book of Psalms. 

8. The next measures of David were caUmlated, if not deagaed, 
to give a peaceable and prosperous reign to his successor, by sub- 
duing or weakening all the neighbouring powers likely to disturb 
his repose. In successive campaigns he completed the reduction of 
the Philistines, and took possession of Oath and its towns, using 
them as barrier towns for Judah ; he utterly subdued the Moabites, 
and dismantled all their strongholds ; he cleared his eastern fion- 
tier to the Euphrates, and made the Syrians of Zobah and Damas- 
cus tributary, and brought the Edomites under the like subjection, 
after he had defeated them with great slaughter in the valley of 
Salt. From all these wars, which appear to have occupied about 
three years, he returned to Jerusalem with rich spoils, which he 
laid up for the use of the future temple. To the same use he 
applied the presents which he received from foreign kings whose 
attention was drawn to his victories, and who deemed it expedient 
to propitiate so great a conqueror. 

9. The Scriptures describe David as " a man after God's own 
heart." By this we are not to understand that David 
always acted rightly, or that God approved of all he did. 
Its meaning is, that, in his public capacity, as king of 
Israel, he acted in accordance with the true theory of the 

theocratical government ; was always alive to his dependence on 
the supreme king ; took his own true place in the system, and as- 
pired to no other ; and conducted all his undertakings with refer- 
ence to the Supreme will. He constantly calls himself " the .ser- 
vant (or vassal) of Jehovah : and that, and no other, was the true 
place for the human king of Israel to fill. In thus limiting the 
description of David as '' a man after God's own heart," it is not 
necessary for us to vindicate all his acts, or to uphold him as an 
inunaculate character, which he was very far from being. The 
basis of his character, and the general tone of his conduct, was 
good, — ^was better than we usually find among men. But the same 
ardent temperament which sometimes betrayed his judgment in his 
public acts, led him into great errors and crimes ; it also made him 
the first to discover his lapse, and the last to forgive himself Who 
can depict the sins of David in stronger language than he does him- 
self ? Who was ever more submissive to punishment, or more con- 
vinced of his onworthiness to receive forgiveness and consolation ? 

10. We find him engaged in a war with the Ammonites, in the 
18th year of his reign, to avenge the insulting treatment 
which his ambassadors had received &om their king. The 
conduct of this war David intrusted to Joab, and remain- 
ed himself at Jerusalem. There, while sauntering upon 
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the roof of his palace, after tlie noon-day sleep which is usual in 
the East, he perceived a woman whose great beauty attracted his 
regard. She proved to be Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah, an officer 
of Canaanitish origin, then absent with the army besieging Rab- 
bah, the capital of Ammon. David sent for her, and, under the in- 
fluenoe of criminal passion, became an adulterer. This first crime 
was followed by a greater ; for, to cover his own sin, and to save 
the woman from the doom of an adulteress, he sent for Uriah to 
Jerusalem. Having heard from him the particulars of the war 
which he pretended to require, the lung dismissed him to his own 
home. But Uriah, considering that it ill became a soldier to seek 
his bed while his companions lay on the hard ground, under the 
canopy of heaven, exposed to all the attacks of the enemy, re- 
mained all night in the hall of the palace with the guards, and 
returned to the wars without having seen Bathsheba. This cost 
him his life ; for David, seeing no other way to prevent the con- 
sequences he apprehended, made him the bearer of an order to 
Joab to expose him to certain death in some perilous enterprise 
against the enemy. He was obeyed by that unscrupulous general ; 
and when David heard that Uriah was dead, he sent for Bathsheba 
and made her his wife. He had already several wives, as was cus- 
tomary in those times ; and among them was Michal, whom he had 
long ago reclaimed from the man to whom she had been given by 
Saul. 

11. David thought that all was now safe ; but he was much mis- 
taken. The prophet Nathan was sent to him, and by a 
fictitious tale of oppression applicable to the case (2 Sam. 
xii. 1 — 4), so kindled the anger of David that he not 
only sentenced the supposed ofiender to restore fourfold, 

according to the law, but condemned the criminal to death. In- 
stantly the prophet exclaimed— '* Thou art the man I " and pro- 
ceeded, in the name of the Lord, to rebuke him for his heinous 
transgression, and to announce the punishments which it became 
his justice to inflict. 

12. No sooner were the eyes of David thus opened than he in- 
stantly confessed his crimes with great humility and contrition, and 
submitted himself to the chastisements of God. This becoming 
repentance averted the sentence of death from himself, but it was 
transferred to the offspring of his crime, then newly bom. To 
mark the divine displeasure against sin, the rest of David's life 
was full of troubles &om his children, three more of whom died un- 
timely deaths ; thus, in some sense, completing a fourfold retalia- 
tion for the murder of Uriah. 

13. The war with the Ammonites was successful. Babbah, the 
metropolis, which was the last to yield, was taken ; and the people 

K 
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generally were so completely subjected, that David put them to 
hard labour and servile employments in the fields, woods, and 
brick-kilns. Among the spoils was the very costly crown of the 
king, which David appropriated to his own use, and wore on state 
occasions. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINikTION. 

1. Whither was David directed to repair 1 By whom was he anointed 
king ? Whom did the other tribes acknowledge 1 Who were the chief 
captains of the respective kings 1 Where did the most remarkable action 
in the war take place 1 Who was slain ? Who had the advantage in most 
of the other actions ? 

2. What did Abner resolve to do 1 What proceedings did he therefore 
take ? What were the feelings of Joab towards Abner ? What treacher- 
ous and cruel action did Joab commit ? How did David shew that he had 
no part in this crime 1 Why did he not punuh Joab 1 What soon after 
happened to Ish-bosheth ? 

Si. What wtts now unanimously offered to David ? Where was he pro- 
claimed ? How long had he reigned ? 

4. What fortress was taken by Joab 1 What city did David make his 
metropolis ? Who sent ambassadors to enter into a league with him ? 

5. Who regarded the increasing prosperity of the Israelites with ap- 
prehension ? How did they attempt to check it 1 What followed ? 

6. What design did David now form 1 Who attended at the solemnity ? 
How was the ark removed? Who was struck dead 1 Whyl Under 
whose care was the Ark left 1 Whither was it afterwards removed 1 

7. What further design did David meditate ? What was Nathan in- 
structed to tell him on this subject ? What promise was made to him ? 
What intimation was added % What did David provide and arrange ? 

8. What neighbouring nations did David either subdue or weaken! 
How long was he occupied with these wars ? What did he do with the 
spoil, and with the presenti which he received ? 

9. How do the Scriptures describe David 1 What is the meaning of 
this expression ? 

10. With what people did David engage in war 1 To whom was the 
conduct of the war entrusted ? Where did David himself remain ? What 
two great crimes did he commit % 

11. Who was sent to rebuke him 1 How did he get David to condemn 
himself 1 

12. What was the effect of the rebuke ? Who troubled the rest of Da- 
vid's life f 

13. What city was taken f What part of the spoil did David appro- 
priate f 
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MedoD, king of Argos, . . 
Alba, fifth king of tlie Latins, 
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Hiram, king of Tyre, . . . 




PALESTIMB. 

B. C. 

Solomon bom, 1033 

Absalom's vengeance on Amnon, 1030 

Absalom recalled 1027 

His rebellion and death, . . 1023 

David numbers tho people, 1017 

Rehoboam bom 1015 

Adonijah*s rebellion, . . . . 1015 

Solomon proclaimed king, . . 1015 

David dies, 1015 



1. The threatened troables in the house of David were not long 
in breaking oat. Amnon, his eldest son, dishonoured his 
half-sister, Tamar, who was the full sister of Absalom. 
This injury excited in the mind of Absalom a resent- 
ment which only blood could satisfy. He said nothing 

for a time. But after two years (B. C. 1030), when all seemed to 
be forgotten, he invited all the royal family to a feast with which 
he celebrated the shearing of his sheep. Amnon was among the 
guests ; and, at a given signal from their master, he was set upon 
and murdered by the servants of Absalom. On this, all the others 
mounted their mules, and fled in haste to Jerusalem ; while Absa- 
lom himself lost no time in seeking refuge at the court of his 
maternal grandfather, Talmai, king of Geshur. He remained 
there three years ; for although David, after the first burst of 
indignation and grief, would have been willing to recall him, he 
was prevented by the dread of public opinion and the demands of 
justice. At the end of the three years (B. C. 1027), however, 
the king, through the contrivance and intercession of Joab, was 
induced '' to call home his banished ;" but a regard for appearances 
excluded Absalom from the presence of his father until two years 
after his return to Jerusalem. 

2. Absalom was now the eldest living son of David, and, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, might have been considered the 
heir-apparent to the throne. But it was already known 
to David that Solomon, his eldest surviving son by 
Bathsheba (bom in B. C. 1033), was destined by God 

to be his successor. The Lord, as we have already seen, reserved 
the right of appointing whom he pleased to the crown, idthough, in 
the absence of any special appointment, it was supposed to descend 
in the ordinary course of succession. It is more than probable that 
this destination of the crown of David was known to Absalom, and 
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that the attempt to secure it in his father's lifetime was made 
with the design of averting his own ezdusion. Had he been 
sure of succeeding when his father died, he would probably have 
waited till then, for David was already old. At all events, he soon 
began to affect great state, made much display of his chariots and 
guards, and appeared in public with a splendid retinue of fifty men. 
All this pomp the more enhanced the condescension with which he 
behaved to the people, and the interest he took in the affairs of the 
suitors at the royal court. These acts of popularity, with his hand- 
some person and engaging maimers, quite won the hearts of the nn- 
disceming multitude ; and when at length he ventured to raise the 
standard of open rebellion, and to proclaim himself king, 
at Hebron, the people flocked to him in crowds, and 
David was nearly deserted, except by his guards and 
some faithful followers. Confounded at this intelligence, 
David abandoned Jerusalem in haste, to proceed to the country 
beyond Jordan, where the distance would aUow him more time for 
collecting his resources and considering his course of action. 
Deeply humbled at what he considered as the punishment of God 
for his sins, David ascended the Mount of Olives, on the upper 
road to Jericho, as a mourner, weeping, barefoot, and with 
shrouded head. 

3. On his way David was deeply wounded by false intelligenoe 
of the angrateful desertion of Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan, 
whom, for his father's sake, he had treated with much kindness and 
distinction, and to whom he had restored the lands of Saul. These 
lands he nowtoo hastily bestowed on the treacherous informant, Ziba, 
who had managed them for Mephibosheth. When he afterwards 
discovered his error, and found that it was only his lameness which 
prevented the son of his friend from following him, Ziba*8 con- 
nections were too powerful to allow him to revoke the grant en- 
tirely, and he directed that the land should be divided between 
them. Among the remarkable incidents of this mournful journey, 
was the abusive and insulting conduct of a man named SMmei, of 
the family of Saul, who manifested the most unseemly exaltation 
at the forlorn condition of the king. Yet the chastened David, 
would not allow his people to avenge this wrong. 

4. The fugitives rested themselves in *' the plains of the wilder- 
ness ;*' but soon crossed the Jordan, in consequence of information 
that Absalom had been advised to pursue them with 12,000 men, 
and smite them before an army could be collected. This, in fact, 
was the best course which Absalom could have taken to complete 
his enterprise at one stroke. It was the advice of David's chief 
councillor, Ahithophel, who was renowned in all Israel for his 
sagacity, and whose desertion to Absalom seemed one of the most 
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serious of the king's disasters. Neyertheless, Hushai, tlie fiiend 
of David, who also had fonnd a place in the council of Absaloid, 
contrived to get this advice rejected in favour of the very different 
course recommended by himself. Finding his counsel thus ne- 
glected, and foreseeing the consequences, the traitorous Ahithophel 
went home and hanged himself. 

5. Meanwhile David fixed his residence at Mahanaim, beyond 
Jordan, where Ishbosheth had formerly held his court. When 
Absalom heard where he was, he followed him across the river 
with a powerful army, under the direction of his cousin Amasa. 
David and his general had not been idle, but had collected a 
force, which, although small in comparison, seemed to men who 
trusted in the righteousness of their cause, sufficient for the con- 
test. David divided his force into three battalions, and entrusted 
the command to Joab, Abishai, and Ittai ; for the troops refused 
to allow him to risk his own valuable life in the battle. Still 
feeling all a father's unreasoning love for his guilty son, the last 
words of David to his commanders charged them to respect the 
life of Absalom. This charge was but little regarded. The army 
of Absalom was defeated by the better disciplined troops of David, 
and the prince himself fled upon a swift mule ; but as he passed 
under an oak, the long hair which he so carefully cherished 
became entangled in the projecting boughs, from which he was 
left suspended. In this situation he was found by Joab, who 
slew him on the spot. His death ended the war: the rebels 
dispersed, and went every man to his home. The king's joy at 
the victory was greatly damped by the news of his son's death. 
He shut himself up in the chamber over the city gate ; and the 
returning warriors, who expected the reward of his presence and 
praise, heard only, as they entered, his loud and bitter lamen- 
tations for his lost Absalom. At length Joab went to him, and 
by representing the probably serious consequences of disgusting 
the troops by making them feel that their victory was a crime, he 
induced him to appear ia public, and give his faithful soldiers the 
satisfaction they had earned. 

6. As the mass of the people had hailed Absalom as king, 
David, with commendable delicacy, abstained from resuming the 
crown as a matter of right ; but resolved to tarry at Mahanaim 
until formally invited back by the tribes. The Israelites gene- 
rally wero, by this time, thoroughly ashamed of the rebellion, 
and quite ready to rotum to their allegiance. But the want of 
unanimity among the tribes, and other circumstances, occasioned 
such delay, that Judah was the first to invite the king to re« 
sume his throne at Jerusalem. He accordingly returned. This 
seems to have been a wrong step ; for the other tribes wero of* 
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fended that he had retumed on the sole invitation of Judah, with- 
out their concurrenoe ; and at length the dissension became so 
great, that the Iraelites, as distinguished from the Judahites, re- 
fused to recognise the act, or to acknowledge David as Jang ; and, 
appointing one Sheba of Benjamin, perhaps of Saul's family, for 
their leader, they raised the standard of revolt, with the usual 
cry of civil war — " To your tents, O Israel I'* 

7. David, partly with the view of conciliating those who had 
followed Absalom, appointed Amasa his commander in chief, in 
the place of Joab. Hi^ he now ordered out in pursuit of Sheba ; 
but as he failed to assemble the forces of Judah within the limited 
time, David, who dreaded delay, sent out Abishai with the royal 
guards. With this force Joab went as a volunteer.* While they 
rested at Gibeon, Amasa came up with the force which he had i^ 
length got together. As he came on, Joab advanced to meet him ; 
and, under the cover of a friendly salute, gave him a mortal 
stab, as he had formerly given Abner. Having thus treacherously 
removed his rival, and confiding in the attachment of the troops 
he had so often led to victory, he assumed the chief command, 
and the soldiers readily, perhaps gladly, followed their former 
general. The fact that they had to deal with so experienced 
a commander as Joab, appears to have helped to discourage 
the partisans of Sheba, who, finding himself abandoned by the 
greater part of his followers, as Joab approached, deemed it ex- 
pedient to withdraw with his few remaining adherents into the 
fortified town of Abel-beth-maachah in Naphtali. But when Joab 
appeared under the walls, the inhabitants, to save themselves, 
threw over to him the rebers head ; and the war being thus ended, 
Joab retumed to Jerusalem. David detested his conduct, and was 
mortified at his presumption ; but he dared not call him to ac- 
count for the murder of Amasa, or remove him from the place which 
he had assumed. 

8. After these things a famine of three years afflicted the 
people : and as the principles of the theocracy, guaranteed to the 
Israelites prosperity and plenty as long as they continued in obe- 
dience, every public calamity was justly regarded as a punishment 
for sin. David, therefore, somewhat tardily, sought to know the 
cause of this famine. He was told that, although so long after 
the event, it was a punishment for innocent blood which had been 
left unatoned, namely; the blood of the Gibeonites, whose safety 

* As these persons were all related to the king, it may be well to define the 
relationship. David had two sisters, Zeruiah and Abigail. Zemiah was the mother 
of Joab, Abishai, and Asahel (whom Abner slew) ; and Abigail was the mother 
of Amasa. They were all therefore David*s nephews, and cousins of his sons. 
1 Chron. 11. 18, 17. 
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Israel had guaranteed by a ooyenant of peace ; but who bad been 
massacred bj Saul, on some pretext or other, in considerable num- 
bers. On learning this, David required the remnant of the 
Gibeonites to name the expiation they required ; and they vin- 
dictively asked the death of seven of Said*s descendants. The 
king could not gainsay them ; and accordingly two sons of Saul 
by bis concubine Rizpah, and the five sons of Merab, his eldest 
daughter, were yielded up to them. Thus were all the descend- 
ants of Saul destroyed, except Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan, 
whom David had cherished, and now exempted for his father's 
sake. The exposure of the bodies, beyond the day of execution, 
which the Gibeonites demanded, was contrary to the habits of the 
Israelites, and >ustly repugnant to their feelings. Rizpah, the 
mother of Saul's sons, remained disconsolately, night and day, 
watching the bodies of her children, to protect them from the 
birds and beasts of prey. When this came to David's knowledge, 
he ordered the bodies to be taken down and deposited, with the 
bones of Saul and Jonathan, in the family sepulchre. 

9. Now that the Israelites had been weakened by two rebellions 
and by three years of famine, the Philistines deemed the 
opportunity favourable for trying to shake off the yoke 
which they had borne with much impatience. They 
therefore renewed the war, but were defeated in four 

engagements, and finally subdued. Among the Philistines were 
some families of gigantic stature, and in this campaign they 
brought several of Goliah's family into the field. One of them 
had nearly averpowered David ; but he was rescued, and the giant 
killed by Abishai. After this the people would never allow David 
to go to the wars in person, ** lest he should quench the light of 
Israel" 

10. The next year David, that he might know the real extent 
of his power, and that all competent Israelites should 
be enrolled for military service, ordered Joab to take a 
census of the adult male population. The schemes of 
enlarged dominion, with a view to which this census was 

probably ordered to be taken, were contrary to that divine policy 
which required Israel to remain a compact and isolated people ; 
and the enrolment for such purposes seriously infringed the liber- 
ties of the nation. It also manifested great distrust of the Su- 
preme King, who was known to be willing and able to give victory 
in every lawful enterprise, whether by many or by few. On these 
grounds the act was displeasing to God ; and it was distasteful 
even to Joab, who, after a vain remonstrance, proceeded to exe- 
cute the order with great reluctance. The return which he made 
of men twenty years old and upwards, was 900,000 in the tribes 
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of Israel, and 400,000 in Judah alone, — amonnimg m all to 
1,300,000. By this we see that the population had more than 
doubled since tiie nation left Egypt and entered Palestine. The 
total numbers may be reckoned at considerably more than 
5,000,000. When David received this account of the numbers 
of his people, ** his heart smote him," and he became alive to the 
heinousness of his offence. At that moment the prophet Gad 
came commissioned to offer him the choice of three punishments : 
— seven years of famine — ^three months of defeat and loss in war 
— or three days of pestilence. He chose the last; and imme- 
diately the country was visited with a pestilence which in two 
days destroyed 70,000 men. David then vehemently interceded 
for his people, pleading that he alone had sinn«d, and praying 
that he and his might idone bear the punishment. His interces- 
sion prevailed, and the plague was stayed. 
1 1 . The eldest surviving son of David was Adonijah, who resembled 
Absalom in comeliness and ambition. ProvolEed at &e 
prospect of his younger brother Solomon being considered 
heir to the throne, he plotted to secure the crown befine 
the king's death, which his old age and feebleness shewed 
to be near at hand. He gained over Joab and Abiathar the high- 
priest to his cause ; but the other high-priest,* Zadok, with the valiant 
Benaiah, the commander of the guards, and the great body of the 
'* worthies/' remained faithful to the cause of Solomon, and thereby 
evinced their adherence to the great principle of the government, — 
the supremacy of the Divine King, and his right to bestow the 
crown according to his pleasure. Having taken all the prelimi- 
nary measures which seemed necessary, Adonijah invited his sup- 
porters to a splendid feast in one of the suburbs of Jerusalem, 
near the fountain of the king's garden. Here he was prodiumed 
king, with great acclamation, by his adherents. The news 
speedily reached the city, and was communicated to the king by 
Bathsheba and the prophet Nathan. Now Adon^ah waa veiy dear 
to the heart of David ; and it is more than likely that, if left to 
his own feelings, he would have been willing that his eldest son 
should reign. But he was too much alive to the principle of the 
government to consider that he had any will in the matter, after 
the will of the Lord had been declared. He therefore imm^ 
diately issued orders to Zadok the priest, and to the officers of 
the court and army, to take Solomon, and anoint and proclaim 

* Abiathar will be remembered as the son of Abimolech, who fled to I>a?id 
after the massacre at Nob. He naturally succeeded as high priest; bat 8anl 
gave that dignltj to Zadok, thereby restoring the pontificate to the older line of 
Uleaser. When David succeeded to both kingdoms, he was unwilUng to remove 
either, and therefore gave them co-ordinate powers. 
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him king. The prince was immediatelj mounted upon the king's 
own mule, and escorted by aH the court and the royal guards to 
the fountain of Gihon, where he was anointed by Zadok with the 
sacred oil ; when the trumpets sounded, and the assembled con- 
course rent the air with shouts of ** Long live King Solomon !" 

12. When Adonijah and his party heard of this prompt and 
decided procedure, Ihey were struck with fear, and dispersed to 
their own homes. Adonijah himself fled to the altar, which was 
a sanctuary from which none but murderers could be taken. Hear- 
ing of this, Solomon sent to tell him that his safety depended 
upon hiB future conduct, and directed him to retire to his own 
house. Soon after, in a general assembly of the nation, the elec- 
tion of Solomon was ratified by the assent of the people ; and he 
was again solemnly anointed by the high-priest. On this occasion, 
David gathered up the remnant of his declining strength, and ad- 
dressed the convention in a very forcible and touching harangue. 
He took pains to impress upon his audience the true character of 
the government, and its peculiar subservience to the Divine King. 
He then adverted to the temple, which had been so long before 
his view ; mentioned his own extensive preparations for it ; urged 
them to assist Solomon with heart and hand in the great work 
which lay before him ; and recommended an adherence to the plans 
and models which he had provided. He concluded with a devout 
thanksgiving to the Lord for all his mercies to him and to the 
nation. Solomon then ascended the throne of his father; and 
his accession was celebrated with feastings and sacrifices. 

13. On a subsequent occasion, David, feeling his end rapidly 
aj^roaching, sent for Solomon, and earnestly impressed upon him 
the duty of obedience in all things to the r^viae King. He had 
now done with life ; and gave it up, at the age of seventy years, 
of which he had reigned forty — seven as king of Judah only, and 
thirty-three as king of ull Israel. Amid the lamentations of all 
his people, the remains of David were deposited in a splendid tomb, 
which he had prepared for himself on Mount Zion. 

QUESTIONS FOB BXAHINATION. 

1. What were the first troubles which broke out in the house of David ? 
Whitbei; did Absalom escape ? How long did he remain in exile ? 

2. What) in ordinary circumstances^ might Absalom have been consi- 
dered? Who was the destined successor of David? What scheme was 
formed by Absalom ? What means did he take to promote it ? Where did 
he ndse ^e standard of rebellion ? Towards what part of the country did 
David proceed ? 

3. What false intelligence was brougM to David ? What gift did he 
too hastily bestow ? Wliat arrangement aid he afterwards make ? Who 
abused and insulted David ? 
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4. What counsel did Ahithophel give to Absalom ? Who defeated tlds 
counsel ? 

5. Where did David fix his residence? Who commanded the army 
which pursued him ? Who commanded David's army ? What charge did 
he give them ? What, nevertheless, happened ? » 

6. What tribe was tiie first to invite David to resume the throne 1 Who 
were offended at this ? What was the consequence ? 

7. Whom did David appoint commander-in-chief? What was done to 
him ? To what plaee did the insurgents retire 1 How was this civU war 
brought to an end ? 

8. What afflicted the people ! What was the cause of this 1 What ex- 
piation was required and made? Who only survived of the house of 
Saul? 

9. Who deemed the opportuni^ favourable for shaking off the yoke of 
the Israelites ? How often were they defeated ? To what danger was 
David exposed ? Who rescued him ? 

10. What did David order to be taken ? Why was this act displeasing 
to God ? What was the number of men twenty years old and upwards ? 
What was the whole population ? Of what three modes of punidmient 
did God give David the choice ? Which did he choose 1 How many were 
destroyed ? 

11. Who formed a conspiracy to seize the throne ? Who joined in this 
conspiracy? Who remained faithful? What proceedings did the con- 
spirators take ? What was done by order of the king ? 

IS. What was the effect of this decided procedure ? How was it rati- 
fied 1 What was done by David on this occasion ? 

13. What did David earnestly impress upon Solomon 1 In what year 
of his age did he die ? In what year of his reign 1 Where was he 
buried ? 
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1. Solomon was nearly twenty years old when he began to reign. 
His natural talents were of the highest order, and had 
been improved by careful education ; he was endowed 
with profound si^acity, quick penetration, and great 
J decision of character; and no man ever possessed in 
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a more emment degree those collective talents and attainments to 
wliicli the ancients gave the name of wisdom. He had not long 
ascended the throne when his sagacity detected the secret traitor- 
ous designs which A^onijah still entertained. This prince had the 
adroitness to interest Bathsheba, the king's mother, in a scheme 
which he had formed of espousing Abishag, one of the wives of the 
late Icing, whom he had taken in his latter davs. No sooner was 
this named by Bathsheba to Solomon, than he recognised in the 
insidious demand a plan formed by Adonijah to accredit his old 
pretensions ; and as this was a breach of the conditions on which 
his life had been spared, he ordered him to be slain. Abiathar 
appears to have had some part in this intrigue ; on which account, 
as well as for his first defection, he was deposed from the joint high- 
priesthood to the rank of a common priest, and ordered to with- 
draw to his town of Anathoth. With some other persons, Solomon 
dealt according to the last instructions which his father had given 
him. Joab, when he heard what had been done to Adonijah and 
Abiathar, doubted not that his own death was determined, and 
therefore fled for refuge to the altar. But the altar was allowed 
to be no refuge to so old a murderer : he was torn thence, and put 
to the sword by order of the king. This was an act of astonishing 
vigour for so young a ruler, when we consider the influence of Joab 
with the army, which had secured him complete impunity in the 
time of David. The valiant Benaiah was appointed captain-gene- 
ral in his stead ; and Zadok remained the sole high-priest. 

2. Solomon was not unmindful of Shimei, the Benjamite, who 
had cursed David and pelted him with stones when he fled from 
Absalom. David had not found it prudent to punish him ; but 
Solomon was not under the same restraint. He ordered him to fix 
his residence in Jerusalem, and not to leave it on any occasion on 
pain of death. For a time he was attentive to this injunction ; but 
after two years he left the city, and went to Gath in pursuit of 
two runaway slaves, and was, on his return, put to death. 

3. Through the conquests of his father and the wise measures 
which he had taken to consolidate his power, Solomon was a great 
king, especially when the extent of his dominion is compared with 
the small dimensions of kingdoms in those times. His dominions 
reached from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, and from the 
Red Sea and Arabia to the utmost Lebanon. The tributary states 
were held in complete subjection, and being still governed by their 
native princes, made Solomon a '* king of kings." The Canaaniteft 
who still remained in the land, had become peaceable and obe- 
dient subjects, or useful and laborious servants. His treasures also 
were immense, composed chiefly of the spoils won from many nations 
by his victorious father, and treasured up by him for the very pur- 
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pose of sustaining the magnificence and aggrandizing the kingdom 
of his son. Solomon sought for an alliance becoming 
his high estate, and found it in a marriage with the 
king of Egypt's daughter. It was a proud thing for 
Israel that their king could in such a matter treat on 
terms of equality with the power which had in old times so long 
held them under the yoke. The Egyptian princess was received 
with great magnificence ; and Solomon lodged her in *' the city of 
David," on Mount Zion, until he should build for her a superb palace. 
4. During the time of David, in which the tabemade and 
the ark had been separate from each other, an irregular prac- 
tice had crept in of sacrificing to God and burning incense at 
other places than the tabernacle. The altars for these services 
were chiefly upon hills covered with trees, and were called '* high 
places.'* As this was also the practice of the surrounding hea- 
thens, it was very dangerous, and, in fact, paved the way for the 
idolatries into which the Israelites in after times fell. It had been 
strictly prohibited by the law of Moses (Lev. xvii. 3-5 ; Deut. 
zii. 2-5). The principal high place was at Gibeon ; and at one 
of the religious festivals Solomon proceeded thither, in solemn 
pomp, with all his court, the officers of the state and army, and 
the chiefs and elders of the people, to render his homage to Jeho- 
vah, and to offer sacrifices to him. With this homage and with 
these sacrifices God was well pleased ; and the night following he 
manifested himself to Solomon in a dream, and offered to bestow 
upon him whatever blessing he might choose. The young king 
evinced the wisdom he already possessed, by asking an understand- 
ing heart to enable him to discharge the awful responsibilities that 
rested on him, in governing the numerous people and the various 
interests under his sway. Because he had made so excellent a 
choice from among all the gifts which the Lord of the Universe 
had to bestow, not only was sulrpassing wisdom given to him, but 
•»what he had not asked — ^gloi^, and riches, and length of days, 
were added to the gift. His extraordinary sagacity was early 
shown in his judicial decisions, one example of which is given in 
the celebrated case of the two women living together, each of whom 
had a child. One of the children died in the night, and the living 
child was claimed by both the mothers, with equal apparent truth 
and zeal. When the case came before the king, he saw there was 
no way of discovering the real mother of the living child, but by 
an appeal to the truthfblness of maternal afiection, and he therefore 
ordered the living cluld to be cut in two and one half given to 
each. The earnestness with which one of the women entreated 
that the life of the child might be spared, at once discovered the 
real mother. 
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5. Solomon had a great taste for magnifioence, which he dis* 
played in many ways. In the state, he introduced a most skilful 
organization of all its departments, which were severally entrusted 
to men whose abilities had been tried in the time of Dayid ; and the 
splendour and beautiful order of every department in the court 
claimed admiration. But the inordinate magnificence and extent of 
all the regal establishments may be justly blamed, when we learn 
that the expenses were too great for even his large resources ; so 
that at length the royal profusion could only be supported by such 
oppiessive exactions upon the people, as in the next reign led to 
the division of his dominion into two kingdoms. Some idea of thia 
extravagant magnificence may be formed from the fact that he had 
4000 stalls or stables for the horses of his various carriages. The 
provisions required by the court for one day, amounted to thirty 
bushels of fine flour, sixty bushels of common flour, ten fat oxen, 
twenty oxen from the pastures, and a hundred sheep, besides venison 
and poultry of all descriptions. A household requiring such quan- 
tities of food must have consisted of several thousand persons ; but 
it is likely that the royal guards were also supplied from this store. 

6. It is said that Solomon's wisdom greatly exceeded that of the 
wisest men, Jewish or foreign, of his own day ; there were none, 
equal to him among the people of the east or the Egyptians, who 
were justly famous for their knowledge of e^ery useful science. 
Three thousand proverbs, many of which remain to us, embodied 
his moral sayings and sage remarks on human character. A 
thousand and &ye songs, of which only the Canticles and 127th 
Psalm remain, ranked him among the £rst of Hebrew poets ; and 
his perfect knowledge of all kinds of plants, beasts, birds, and 
fishes, was shown by writings which are supposed to have been lost 
in the Babylonian captivity. 

7. An embassy of condolence and congratulation from Hiram 
king of Tjrre, kept open the friendly relations with that 
king, which David had cultivated. It also led to an ar- 
rangement under which the king of Tyre engaged to 
bring from Lebanon^ and land at the port of Joppa, the. 

timber which Solomon required for the building of the temple. 
For this he was to pay in com and oil ; for the Tyrians having 
only a small tract of territory, and being chiefly employed in com- 
merce and manufactures, obtained their provisions chiefly from the 
fertile lands of Canaan, in return for this, in the ordinary course 
of traffic, the Israelites received the manufactures of the Phceni- 
cians and the products of foreign lands. The timber, when landed 
at Joppa, was conveyed by the Tyrians to Jerusalem ; and they 
also assisted in preparing the stones for the building. Three years 
were spent in these preparations ; and in the fourth year^ the founda- 

I. 
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tion of the temple was laid, and in seyen years the fabric was com- 
pleted (B. C. 1005). The temple appears to have been a truly splen- 
did strocture, and great wealth was consumed in its various utensik 
of preciotts metal, the whole of which were executed bj Phceniciaa 
arlists supplied bj Hiram. From the connexion of Solomon with 
Egypt, it is also probable that he availed himself of the talent which, 
in every branch of art, that country abundantly supplied. To fo- 
reigners certainly much of the beauly and perfection of the cele- 
brated temple was owing ; for the Israelites being chiefly an agri- 
cultural people, had but little skill in those arts of design and orna- 
ment which the undertakings of Solomfm required. The general 
plan of the temple seems to have much resembled that of the ta- 
bernacle ; being composed of extensive courts for worship and sacri- 
fice in the open air, in front of an oblong building, comparatively 
of small dimensions, but in aU its parts rich and elaborate beyond 
description. This was not, like our churches, for the use of the wor- 
shippers. It was never entered by them ; but was the abode of the 
Divine symbds, which were the same as in the tabernacle ; the 
ark with its hovering cherubim, and the Shechinah, or radiant 
symbol of the Divine i»*e8ence, being within the interior or most 
sacred of the two aparbnents into which the building was divided. 

8. A high feast was held on the day when the temple wae dedi- 
cated to its destined purpose, and when the sacred ser- 
vices commenced. Chi that day Solomon appeared upon 
a scaffold before the temple, and poured forth a long and 
most sublime prayer, at the conclusion of which the Di- 
vine complacency was evinced by " the glory of the Lord," filling 
the whole house, as it had aforetime filled the tabernacle ; ai%er 
which the radiance concentrated over the ark, and there rested as 
the symbol of the Divine presence and occupancy. The first vie> 
tims were also consumed by supernatural fire, which was afterwards 
constantly kept up as the sacred fire of the temple. 

9. The remainder of king Solomon's reign is a history rather 
of peaceful undertakings than of warlike exploits. He built a 
number of splendid palaces, with pleasure-grounds, and basins of 
water. Of these the most celebrated was " the house of the ^rest 
of Lebanon," all the plate and furniture of which seems to have 
been of pure gold, while in the hall hung two hundred golden 
bucklers, each of which must have been worth fifteen hundred 
pounds, and three hundred smaller ones, each worth half the for- 
mer. There also was the royal hall of audience and of judgment, 
where the king sat publicly upon a lofty throne of ivory and gold. 
Many cities were built, others rebuilt, and others fortified by 
Solomon. Of the former the most celebrated was Tadmor in the 
eastern wilderness (B. C. 991), better known by its later name of 
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Palmjia, whose splendid ruins excite to this day the admiration 
and wonder of travellers. These, however, are not the ruins of 
Solomon's buildings, but of others erected in after ages on ihe 
same site. 

10. The king also engaged in maritime and inland commerce. 
Being possessed of Eziongeber, a port on the Red Sea, which opens 
into the Indian Ocean, he united with king Hiram in sending ships 
into the eastern seas, which, after an absence of three years, re- 
turned laden with the valuable products of distant climes, — gold, 
silver, ivory, beautiful and costly woods, and precious stones; 
gums, spices, and perfumes; and collections of curious plants, 
animals, and birds, which must have ministered much delight to 
the scientific mind of Solomon. He also carried on a great trade 
in the fine linens, the yam, the horses, and the chariots of the 
Egyptians ; which he bought by his factors of the Egyptians, and 
sold at an enhanced price to the Syrian nations. From these 
sources, and &om the tribute of the subject nations, vast treasure 
came into the royal coffers. We are told that the conmiercial voyages 
alone brought, in one year, no less than 666 talents of gold, which 
some compute at L.3,646,350 sterling. As for silver, it was of 
no account in his days ; and the previously costly wood of the 
cedar became as common as that of sycamore had been. But most 
of this prosperity was rather the result of a temporary excitement, 
than of a regular development of the national resources. Even 
the commercial enterprises were monopolies of the crown ; and the 
greater part of the wealth arising from all sources went into the 
royal treasury, and was there absorbed in empty splendour, spent 
on foreigners, or consumed in extravagance. We are not therefore 
surprised that, in his later years, when some of the sources of 
supply had declined, while the cost of the royal establishment was 
undiminished, Solomon was obliged to resort to oppressive exaction 
from his own people, which had well nigh ruined the house of David 
in popular esteem. It is true, however, that, taking his reign in the 
whole, the nation was prosperous, as the long continued peace en- 
abled the population to increase without check, while every man 
could attend to his lands without distraction. Hence we are told 
that in his days " Judah and Israel dwelt safely, every man under 
his vine and under his fig-tree, from Dan even to Beersheba." 

11. The vast knowledge of Solomon, his profound sagacity, and 
the order and splendour of his court, attracted many foreign 
princes to Jerusalem. The most celebrated of these visitors was the 
queen of Sheba, supposed by some to have come from southern 
Arabia, but who is more generally thought to have been the queen 
of Abyssinia, which is the firm belief of the Abyssinians thepi- 
selves to this day. The distance from which she came, the costly 
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gifts which she brought, and her splendid train, excited much ad- 
miration. The king satisfactorily solved the " hard questions" hj 
which she tried his wisdom ; and all that she heard and saw led 
her to confess that the reality greatly exceeded the scarcely cre- 
dible rumours which had reached her distant lai'd. 

12. Unfortunately, that vain and costly appendage of royal state 
in the east, a large seraglio of women, was deemed by Solo- 
mon necessary to his magnificence. He had no fewer 
than 700 wives of high family, and 300 secondary or 
concubine wives. Many of these were foreigners and 

idolaters from the neighbouring nations ; and they, in his latter days, 
drew him astray, not only to participate in their acts of homage to 
their native idols, but to build temples to their honour and for their 
worship, on the hills facing Jerusalem, and in front of the Lord's own 
temple. Here he joined in sacrifices to Ghemosh or Peor, the obscene 
idol of the Moabites, to Moloch the god of the Ammonites, and to 
Ashtaroth the goddess of the Sidonians. These doings greatly pro- 
voked the Divine indignation. The splendid endowments of Solo- 
mon served the more to aggravate his ofibnce ; and at length it was 
solemnly announced to him, that since he had broken the covenant 
by which he held his crown from the Divine King, the kingdom 
should be rent from him, and given to his servant. Nevertheless 
it was added, that, for David's sake, this should not be done in his 
time, but in the time of his son ; and that, also for the sake of 
David, one tribe, that of Judah (with which Benjamin had now 
coalesced), should remain under the dominion of his house. 

1 3. This prophecy was soon after made known by the prophet 
Ahijah to Jeroboam, an Ephraimite, who had attracted the notice of 
Solomon, and had been by him promoted to the high employment 
of intendant of the imposts levied for the state from the tribes 
of Joseph. The prophet accompanied the message by the signi- 
ficant act of rending his own new garment into twelve pieces, 
ten of which he gave to Jeroboam, and reserved only two for the 
house of David. It was then announced that the dominion over 
the ten tribes was given to him ; and that it should be confirmed 
to his descendants, if he and they maintained their allegiance to 
the Divine King. This soon came to the knowledge of Solomon, 
whose attempts to destroy the destined rival of his son, taught 
Jeroboam the prudence of leaving the country. He retired into 
Egypt, where he was well received by the king, Shishak, and pro- 
tected by him till the death of Solomon. The repose of the king's 
latter days was also disturbed by the revolt of the Edomites and 
the Syrians of Damascus. There is reason to hope^ that these 
just punishments opened the eyes of Solomon to the enormity of 
his offences, and that his last days were repentant. He died about 
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the sixtieth year of his age, after a reign of forty yean (B. C. 
975). 

14. Solomon may hare left many sons, but the only one known 
to history is his successor, Kehoboam, who was bom the year be- 
fore his father's accession, and was therefore forty <one years of 
age when he ascended the throne. 

15. The tribes were now determined to relieTB themselves from 
the burdens, which, in the later years of his reign, had been im- 
posed upon them by Solomon. They therefore recalled Jeroboam 
from Egypt ; and, with him at their head, applied to Rehoboam 
for redress of the grievances under which they had laboured. It 
is evident that the ten tribes were predisposed to separate them- 
selves from Jndah, and establish an independent government. 
Their sentiments were influenced chiefly by those of Ephraim, 
which proud and powerful tribe could not brook that the sove- 
reignty should be in the gi^eat rival tribe of Judah. They were, 
therefore, in all probability, rather glad than sorry when a rough 
refusal of redress from Rehoboam gave them a reasonable pretext 
for revolt, and for abandoning their allegiance to the house of 
David. Accordingly, they openly revolted, and made Jeroboam 
their king. 

16. As this separation was in accordance with the intentions of 
the Divine King, to punish the house of David for the guilt of 
Solomon, the Sacred Oracle forbade Rehoboam to pursue the de- 
sign which he had formed of reducing the revolted tribes to obe- 
dience by force of arms. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS. 

1. How old was Solomon when he began to reign ? For what was he 
remarkable 1 Whose traitorous designs did he detect ? What insidious 
request was made through Bathsheba 1 What punishment was inflicted 1 
What other persons did Solomon cause to be punished ? 

2. Of whom was Solomon not unmindful ? What inj unction was laid 
upon him ? How was he punished for breaking it 1 

3. What was the extent of Solomon's dominions 1 How had his immense 
treasures been amassed 1 Whom did he marry ? 

4. What irregular practice had crept in during the reign of David ? 
For what did this pave the way ? To what high place did Solomon pro- 
ceed 1 What did God, in a dream, offer to bestow upon him 1 What did 
he ask 1 What were added to the gift ? On what occasion did he show 
his extraordinary sagacity ? 

5. What had Solomon a great taste for? What did this give rise to 1 
What quantity of provisions was daily required for his court ? 

6. What writings of Solomon have been preserved ? What are supposed 
to have been lost at the Babylonian captivity 1 

7. With whom were friendly relations continued ? What did he engage 
to furnish to Solomon t Wliat did he receive in return ? How many 
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yean were spent in making preparations for building the temple % Hoir 
many years were occupied in building it '{ By whom was the workman- 
ship executed 1 What was the model of the temple ? Where were saeriiioe 
and worship performed 1 What were kept in the two apartments of the 
building ? 

8. What did Solomon pour forth on the day of dedication 1 How was 
the Divine complacency evinced ? 

0. What did Solomon cause to be built ? What was the most celebrated 
of these ? What were the most famous of the cities which he built 1 What 
are the modem names of these cities ? 

10. What port on the Red Sea belonged to Solomon ? What products 
of distant countries were brought to Jerusalem ? In what did he trade 
with the Egyptians 1 What facts shew the immense wealth of Solomon t 
What was all this not sufficient to support ? What did he therefore resort 
to f In what state, on the whole, was the nation during the reign of 
Solomon 1 

11. Who came to hear the wisdom of Solomon ? What did she bring 1 
What did she confess 1 

12. Into what was Solomon seduced in his latter daysl What was 
therefore solemnly announced to him 1 What was promised for David's 
sakel 

13. To whom was this prophecy soon after made known 1 By what sig- 
nificant act did the prophet accompany the message ? To what countiy 
did Jeroboam retire 1 What nations revolted 9 In what year of his age, 
and of his reign, did Solomon die 1 

14. Who succeeded Solomon 1 How old was he when he ascended the 
throne? 

15. What did the tribes now determine 1 Whom did they recall, and 
place at their head, when they applied for a redress of their grievances 9 
What were the ten tribes predisposed to do ? What gave them a pretext 
for revolt ? Whom did they make king ? 

10. What was this separation in accordance with ? MThat was Beho- 
boam therefore forbidden to do ? 
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1. Jeroboam made the ancient city of Sliechcm, in his own tribo 
of Epliraim, the seat of his goyemmeiit ; and he had 
also a summer residence at Tirzah in M anasseh. Al- 
though released from its dependence on Judah, the new 
kingdom, which was called, by way of distinction, the 

kingdom of Israel, was still under allegiance to the Diyine King, 
and bound, as much as Judah, by all the obligations of the ancient 
coyenants. In both, therefore, we are to view the continued opera- 
tion of the theocratical system, for the purpose of preserring the 
knowledge of the true God upon the earth. Both the kingdoms 
prospered or were humbled in proportion as their conduct pro^ 
moted or hindered that great object. 

2. Jeroboam, whatever may have been his original intentions, 
soon renounced the peculiar institutions of Judaism. Although 
the kingdoms were separated, there was but one temple and one 
altar, one ecclesiastical establishment, for both. To the place of 
the temple and altar all the Israelites were, by the law, obliged 
to repair three times every year, and that place was Jerusalem, 
the metropolis of the rival kingdom. Fearing that this might 
ultimately lead to the re-union of the tribes, and to the extinc- 
tion of his separate kingdom, Jeroboam most presumptuously and 
wickedly dared to abrogate the unity of the Tuition (which might 
still have been maintained under two kingdoms), by forbidding 
his subjects to repair to Jerusalem, to render their homage to the 
Divine King. He alleged that the distance made the journey 
burdensome to them ; and, therefore, be established two places, 
towards the opposite extremities of his own kingdom, to which they 
might repair. These were Bethel in the south, and Dan in the 
north. Having himself resided in Egypt, and recollecting the rea- 
diness with which the Israelites had, in the wUdemesB, set up a 
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figure of the Egyptian ox-god (Mnevis) as the sTinbol of the true 
God, he now reverted to that superstition, and set up " golden 
calves" at Dan and Bethel, as objects of religious service and 
homage. He did not denj the God of Israel, and turn to other 
gods ; but for political objects, he prevented the access of his sab- 
jects to the true symbols of the Divine Presence, and caused them 
to worship Him under forbidden and degrading S3rmbols. 

3. To their very great honour, no priests or Levites could be 
found who would connect themselves with this abomination. After 
a vain attempt to stem the evil, the Levites abandoned their cities, 
and removed into the kingdom of Judah. The priests were al- 
ready there, for their towns were all in the territories of Judah. 
Jeroboam could not induce any respectable persons to arrogate the 
priestly office, and, therefore, the lowest and most unprincipled of 
the people became the fitting priests of the golden calves. As to 
the high-priesthood, he took that office to himself, according to 
the practice in Egypt and other countries, where the sovereign was 
also supreme pontiff. As such, he officiated at high festivals, one 
of which, the Feast of Tabernacles, he presumed to change from the 
seventh to the eighth month. These innovations were so shock- 
ing to every mind well imbued with the principles of the theocracj 
and the true religion, that, by degrees, a large proportion of the 
most valuable men in Israel removed into the sister kingdom. Bj 
this and other accessions, the kingdom of Judah soon became, in 
real strength and power, less unequal to that of Israel, than the 
proportion between two and ten tribes would seem to indicate. 
Indeed, Judah was already a. formed kingdom, with well-oiganized 
resources and establishments, and with much treasure ; so that the 
balance of power may be deemed to have inclined in its favour. 

4. Jeroboam was not allowed to remain long unwarned. He 
was officiating as high-priest at Bethel, at his feast of tabemades, 
when a prophet appeared and foretold that a future king of Judah, 
Josiah by name, should profane and destroy that very altar at 
which he was burning incense. The power by which the prophet 
spoke was evinced by the instant withering of the hand which the 
king stretched forth to lay hold on the prophet ; and not less by 
its being instantly restored at that prophet's prayer. This, how- 
ever, had no abiding effect upon Jeroboam ; he persisted in lua 
evil ways, and at length brought ruin upon his house. This doom 
was announced to his wife by the prophet who had anointed him for 
the kingdom. Ahijah was now blind with age ; but when the 
queen, disguised, went to consult him about a beloved son who waa 
dangerously ill, he knew her, and not only told her that the child 
should die, but that the dynasty of Jeroboam should soon be ex- 
tinguished ; and that the Israelites, for their iniquities, should, in 
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iiie end, be carried away as captives beyond the Euplirates. After 
a reign of twenty-two years Jeroboam died (B. C. 954), and was 
succeeded by his son Nadab, in the second year of Asa, king of 
Judah. 

5. Nadab reigned only two years, daring which he adhered to 
the system of his father. He was then murdered by a 
person called Baasha, of thie tribe of Issachar, who 
usurped the crown and put to death the whole family of 

. Jeroboam. 

6. Baasha's government was as offensiye to God as it was 
oppressive to the people, great numbers of whom sought quiet 
in Judah. Displeased at this, Baasha engaged in a sort of skir- 
mishing warfare with Asa, and took Ramah of Benjamin, which he 
began to fortify with the view of controlling the intercourse be- 
tween the two kingdoms. But he was called off to defend his own 
country from the Syrians, whose assistance had been bought by the 
king of Judah with gold from the temple. Persisting in evil, 
Baasha incurred for his house the doom which had been inflicted 
on that of Jeroboam. He died after a reign of twenty-three years. 

7. Elah, his son, reigned little more than one year, when he was 
murdered at a feast by Zimri, a military commander, 
who then mounted the throne. The army, which was in 
the field against the Philistines, no sooner heard of this 
than they declared in favour of their own commander 

Omri, who immediately led them against his rival. He was at 
Tirzah ; and when Omri arrived, Zimri, despairing of the result, 
withdrew to his harem, which he set on fire, and perished, with all 
that belonged to him, in the flames. 

8. The people, like the army, had refused to recognise 
the murderous Zimri as king, and had chosen one for 
themselves named Tibni, in whora Omri now found an- 
other competitor. It was not until after six years of civil 
war that Omri mastered this opposition and remained undoubted 
king (B. C. 923). The most memorable act of his reign was the 
foundation of a new metropolis in a very advantageous situation, 
(B. 0. 918). He called it Samaria after the name of the person 
(Samar) to whom the ground had originally belonged. Omri reigned 
eleven years, and died in the thirty-ninth year of Asa, king of 
Judah. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What city did Jeroboam make the seat of his government 1 Where 
had he a summer residence 1 By what was the new kingdom as much 
bound as that of Judah ? What did the prosperity of both kingdoms there- 
fore depend upon f 
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3. What did Jeroboam soon renounce ? What was his reason for doing 
80 1 To what places did he command his subjects to resort ? What did 
he set up there 1 

3. Who refused to connect themselves with this abomination ? What 
sort of persons became priests of the golden calves ? Who took upon him- 
self the high-priesthood ? What was the consequence of these innova- 
tions 1 

4. What prophetic warning was given to Jeroboam 1 What proofii of 
its truth did he receive ? What did he at length bring on his house 1 To 
whom was this announced 1 How long did Jeroboam reign ? Bj whom 
was he succeeded ? 

5. How long did Nadab reign ? Who murdered him, and usurped his 
throne 1 

6. Why did Baasha engage in war with Asa ? What town did he take, 
and begin to fortify 1 Against whom was he called off to defend his own 
territories 1 What doom did he bring upon his house 1 How long did he 
reign? 

7. Who murdered Elah, and usurped the throne 1 In whose favour did 
the army declare 1 What became of Zimri 1 

8. Whom did the people choose as their king ? How long did the <nvil 
war continue 1 What was the most memorable act of Omri's reign ? How 
long did he reign ? 
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1. In Judah, the conduct of Rehoboam was without reproach 
during the three first years of his reign. After that 
he, and his subjects with him, fell into the same gross 
idolatry and abominable practices, which had proved the 
ruin of the Ganaanites. To punish them for this apostacy, 
Qod allowed an invasion of the land hj Shijshak, king of Egypt, 
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(B. C. 970), wlio took flome of the fortified towns, entered Jem- 
salem, and carried off the treamues of the temple and the palaee. 
Ab this produced repentance, the remainder of the reign was pros- 
peroos. Rehoboam reigned seventeen years. 

2. Abijah, the son of Rehoboam by a grand-daughter of Absa- 
lom, succeeded his father. He was an actiye and mar- 
tial prince, and determined to endeavour, by force of 
arms, to bring back the ten tribes to obedience. He 
raised a large army for that service ; and was met by 

Jeroboam with an army twice as large. Before the battle, AbijiJi 
harangued the opposing force from Mount Zemaiaim. He asserted 
the indefeasible right of the house of David to reign over all the 
tribes ; he alleged that, in the revolt, undue advantage had been 
taken of Behoboam*s inexperience ; and he gathered confidence of 
success from the adherence of Judahto the tbeocratlcal institutions, 
which Israel had so heinously forsaken. This reliance gained 
him the victory. Jeroboam lost two-thirds of his immense army, 
and never recovered the strength he then lost. Abijah was thus 
enabled to advance his frontier, by taking from Israel several 
border towns, among which we find the name of Bethel, where 
was one of the golden calves. We are not, however, told that 
he destroyed that idol ; and it would appear that the town itself 
was ultimately recovered by Israel ; perhaps on the death of, Abijah, 
which soon followed, after a short reign of three years. 

3. Asa, who then ascended the throne, was a prince of great piety 
and virtue. He ruled quietly for ten years, which he 
employed in the reformation of the abuses of former 
reigns. He destroyed all idols and their altars, and em- 
ployed all the means in his power to restore the pure 

worship of God, and re-establish the principles of the theocratical 
government. His own adhesion to these principles, which required 
implicit confidence in the Divine King, was severely tried by an 
iavasion of the country by a vast host of the Onshites (called 
Ethiopians), under Zerah their king (B. C. 941). Strong in the 
confidence that it was equally in the Lord's power to give the victory 
with few as with many, the pious Asa advanced with a compara- 
tively small force, to his southern frontier, to meet this immense 
horde. In that confidence, the Cushites were totally overthrown 
before him, and the victory gave him the abundant spoil and nume- 
rous cattle of this pastoral horde. This repulsion of a torrent which 
had threatened to overwhelm all the neighbouring states, and which 
must have been regarded with general apprehension, could not but 
enhance his credit in the adjoining countries. 

4. Five following years of profound peace he employed, under 
the advice of the prophet Azariab, in pursuing his reformations 
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witli a still more yigorons and less sparing hand. Even his own 
grandmother, the guardian of his youth, was banished from court 
on account of her idolatries. These reforms put the kingdom in. 
such advantageous contrast with that of Israel, that the well disposed 
subjects of that kingdom removed in great numbers into Judah. 
Alarmed at this, Baasha of Israel, took the measures 
which have been already mentioned to check the com- 
munication between the two kingdoms. The conduct of 
Asa, in hiring the Syrians with the gold of the temple, 
to make a diversion in his favour, did not become his character, 
nor evince that confidence in the Qreat King which he had on more 
trying occasions exemplified. He also imprisoned the prophet 
Hanani, who reproved him for his conduct on this occasion. His 
latter years were also stained by several acts of oppression ; and when 
afflicted with a grievous disease in the feet, he manifested more 
confidence in his physicians, and less in God, than was considered 
becoming. He died after a reign of forty-one years, and was 
honoured by his subjects with a magnificent funerad ; for the Jews, 
like other Orientals, were in the habit of making known, by fune- 
ral testimonials, the estimation in which they held their deceased 
kings. 

5, The excellent father was succeeded by the still more excellent 
son, Jehoshaphat. The first act of his reign* was to 
remove the high places and the groves, which Asa had 
left untouched. Then, becoming convinced that the 
most efiectual means of preventing the return of the 

corruptions which had with so much difficulty been rooted out, was 
to provide for the suitable instruction of the people, in the third 
year of his reign, he sent out, through all the cities of Judah, a 
number of chiefs or ** princes,'' whose rank and influence secured 
respect and attention to the priests and Levites who, with them, 
were to instruct the people in the law of Moses. The king him- 
self made a tour through his kingdom to see that due effect was 
in this matter given to his intentions. 

6. Having made this the first object of his care, Jehoshaphat 
found leisure to examine and reform the abuses which had crept 
into various departments of the state, and to develope the civil and 
military resources of the country. His cares were rewarded by the 
increasing prosperity and numbers of his people, by their happiness, 
and by the exemption from war which his manifest preparedness 
for it secured. All the men fit to bear arms were regularly en- 
rolled, and were found to be no less than 1,160,000 — ^being not 
materially fewer than the number returned for all the tribes (except 
Levi and Benjamin), in the time of David. Of these a certain 
proportion was kept in service, to act as royal guards at Jerusalem, 
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to gamson the fortresses, and to protect the northern frontier from 
the MngB of Israel. The effectiye order which the king thus es- 
tablished throughout his kingdom procured for him the respect of 
foreign states, while Edom was retained in its subjection, and the 
Philistines dared not withhold their tribute silver. 

7. The grand error of Jehoshaphat's reign was the alliance which 
he contracted with the idolatrous Ahab king of Israel, who thought 
it safer to have the king of Jndah for a friend than an enemy, and 
therefore paid court to him. The alliance was soon cemented by a 
marriage between Ahab's daughter AthaHah, and Jehoram the son 
of Jehoshaphat. In consequence of this connexion a friendly inter- 
course was established between the two kings ; and on a 
visit paid by Jehoshaphat to the court of Ahab he allow- 
ed himself to be persuaded to accompany him in an ex- 
pedition to recover Ramoth'-Gilead from the Syrians. In 

that action Ahab was killed, and Jehoshaphat narrowly escaped 
with his life to Jerusalem. On his arrival he was severely reprov- 
ed by the prophet Jehu for so injurious and improper a connection. 
The king testified his*repentance in the best possible way by pro- 
secuting his reformations with renewed vigour. A personal tour 
through the kingdom evinced the sincerity of his endeavour to bring 
his subjects into a right state of feeling towards the God of their 
fathers. In this tour the king discovered many abuses and irregu- 
larities in the administration of justice ; and he therefore established 
local courts in every important town, with a right of appeal to the 
superior courts at Jerusalem. To all these courts competent judges 
were appointed ; and they were dismissed to their duties with a 
plain and forcible charge from the king. 

8. The next undertaking of Jehoshaphat was an attempt to re- 
open the maritime traffic which Solomon had carried on 
by way of the li^d Sea. But he unfortunately allowed 
Ahaziah, the king of Israel, to become a partner in the 
enterprisi^, in consequence of which the Lord refused to 

prosper the design, and the ships were destroyed by a storm almost 
as soon as they had left the port of Ezion-Geber. Ahaziah wish- 
ed to renew the attempt ; but Jehoshaphat refused, and appears to 
have abandoned the project altogether. 

9. Very soon after this, Jehoshaphat obtained a very signal de- 
liverance £rom a formidable and quite unexpected invasion from 
the south, by a large force composed of Mdabites and Ammonites, 
together with some Arabian tribes whom they had engaged in the 
enterprise. They came by the way of Edom, and had arrived as 
far as En-gedi before Jehoshaphat was well aware of their pre- 
sence. He had no resource but to throw himself unreservedly 
upon the covenanted protection of the Great King ; and this con- 
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fidenoe was rewarded by the promise of deliyerfti&ce. In ftct, the 
Judahites had no oocasion to draw a sword ; for there arose such 
a spirit of discord among the inyaders, that after the Ammonites 
and Moabites had quarrelled with and destroyed their Arabian 
auxiliaries, they repeated the same process betweoi themselyea ; 
so that the people under Jehoshaphat had nothing to do but collect 
the spoil which they left. This was so large that it took three 
days to gather it together ; after which they returned with great 
joy to Jerusalem, and before they entered the city held a solemn 
thanksgiving in the valley of Shaveh. 

10. The king of Judah was probably induced, by his resentment 
at the invasion of the Moabites, to give his aid to the king of 
Israel, Jehoram, in the attempt to re-establish over that people 
the dominion of Israel, from which they had revolted on the death 
of Ahab. The allies got into a position of imminent danger, and 
their deliverance was declared to be solely owing to the divine 
favour towards Jehoshaphat (B. C. 895). 

11. Not long after this Jehoshaphat died, having lived sixty 
years, and reigned twenty-five. He was undoubtedly the greatest 
of the Hebrew kings since Solomon, and the most faithful since 
David (B. C. 889). 



QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. How long did Rehoboam reign without reproach ? What did he and 
his subjects then fall into 1 How were they punished f How long did 
Rehoboam reign ? 

2. Who succeeded Rehoboam? What did he determine to endeavour? 
Who opposed him 1 Who gained the victory ? How long did Abijah 
reign 1 

3. Who then ascended the throne ? What was his character 1 How did 
he employ the first ten years of his reign ? Who invaded his kingdom 1 
Where did he defeat them ? 

4. For how many years did he continue his reformations 1 Who re- 
moved in great numbers into Judah ? Who took alarm at this ? What 
culpable conduct did Asa pursue ? What stained the latter years of his 
reign ? How long did he reign ? How did his subjects testify their esti- 
mation of his character ? 

5. Who succeeded Asa ? What was the first act of his reign ? What 
means did he employ for the instruction of the people 1 

6. What did Jehoshaphat then examine and reform 1 How were his 
cares rewarded 1 What was the number of men capable of bearing arms ! 
For what purposes was a certain proportion of them kept in service ? 
What did the effective order of his kingdom procure for Jehoshaphat ? 

7. Wliat was the grand error of Jehoshaphat's reign 1 How was the al- 
liance cemented ? In what expedition did Jehoshi^ihat acoompany Ahab 1 
Who reproved him for this connexion ? How did the king testify his 
pentance ? What abuses and irregularities did he discover and rcdform % 
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8. What was the next undertaking of Jehoshaphat ? Why was it un- 

fuocessftilf 

9. What is the next recorded event of JehoahaphaVs reign 1 What did 
he unreserredlj throw himself upon 1 How was he delivered 1 

10. In what attempt did Jehoshaphat give his aid to the king of Israel ? 
To what did the allies owe their deliverance ? 

11 . In what year of his age, and of his reign, did Jehoshaphat die 1 



CHAPTER III. Israel from B. C. 918 to 897. 




JUDAH. ISRAEL. 

Jehoshaphat, king. 914 Ahab, king, 918 

The great drought begins, . . 910 

Return of rain— plenty, . , . • 906 

Benhadad*s invasion, .... 901 

Naboth slain : and Ahab doomed, 899 
Ahab slain in battle at Ramoth- 

Gilead, 897 

1. Omri was succeeded by his son Ahab, the events of whose 
reign are related at greater length than those of any 
other king of Israel. His reign was for the most part 
contemporary with that of Jehoshaphat in Judah. In 
both their public and private character there never was 
a greater contrast than between these two kings. We have seen 
how zealously Jehoshaphat laboured to restore and establish the 
knowledge and the worship of the true God among his people. But 
Ahab exceeded all former kings in his abominations. His prede- 
oessors had been content to make religion an implement of human 
policy, by the unwarrantable worship of God, under the profane 
symbol of the golden calves ; but Ahab betook himself to the wor- 
ship of foreign gods instead of the God of Israel. The preference 
appears to have been given to Baal, the great sun-god of the Phoe- 
nicians ; which is to be ascribed to the influence of Ahab's wife 
Jezebel, who was a daughter of Ethbaal, king of Tyre, — an unscru- 
pulous and wicked woman, who was very zealous for her national 
idoL She soon procured his worship to be established in the land 
of Israel ; and as the reli^ous sentiments of the people had been 
corrupted by the worship of the golden calves, it is not wonderful 
that they very readily transferred their homage to an idolatry 
pleasant to the natural depravity of man. Jehovah was not for- 
mally rejected or abandoned; but Baal received at least equal 
worship &om the multitude, and greater from the court. 
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2. To stem tHe tide of oorruption, and to preyent the total apos- 
tacy of Israel, God raised up a man endued with extraordinaiy 
gifis and powers, ardent zeal, and stem virtues, such as the time 
required. This was Elijah, the Tishbite,* by far the greatest pro- 
phet, both in word and deed, which had appeared since Moses. He 
is introduced abruptly, as boldly announcing to Ahab in person the 
national punishment of a long drought, and consequent scarcity, 
not to be removed but by his own intercession. This last con<U- 
tion made it necessary for the prophet to withdraw himself firom 
the presence and solicitations of the king. When, therefore, the 

drought began to be felt, in the eighth year of Ahab's 
reign, Elijah retired beyond the Jordan, and concealed 
himself in a cavern beside the brook Cherith, where Pro- 
vidence directed ravens to furnish him with regular sup- 
plies of bread and meat, morning and evening. When the brook 
was dried up for want of rain, the prophet crossed the country to 
Sarepta, a town in the kingdom of Jezebel's father, to which also 
the drought and famine had extended. He remained at this place 
two years, lodging with a poor widow and her son ; and during aU 
that time of famine, they were supported through the miraculous 
inexhaustion of a handful of flour and a little oil, the only remain- 
ing food of the poor woman when the prophet met with her. 

3. Three years had Elijah remained in obscurity — one year by 
the brook Cherith, and two in Sarepta. During this time Israel 
suffered greatly ; and Ahab had sought for the prophet in every 
quarter, convinced that the remedy was in his hands. God, in- 
tending now to give rain^ and to remove the famine, or- 
dered the prophet to return to Israel. On the way, he 
met Obadiah, one of the king's household, who had been 
sent out to seek forage for the cattle. This person, at 

the risk of his own life, had sheltered many holy persons in a cave, 
and supplied them with victuals, during a recent persecution by 
Jezebel. Elijah sent Obadiah back to announce his reappearance 
to Ahab, who then came out to meet him. When the king saw 
him, he said, " Art thou he who troubleth Israel ?" But the prophet 
sternly retorted the charge, alleging that the apostacy of himself 
and his people was the cause of the national suffering. He further 
required the king to convene a general assembly of his priests and 
people at Carmel. 

4. In that great assembly there were no fewer than 450 priests 
of Baal. Elijah proposed that these priests should call upon 

* So called from his aatire place, which was probably Thebes, a town of Ua- 
nasseh beyond Jordan. 
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Baal, and thai he should caU upon the name of Jehoyah, and that 
the Deity who should make it appear that he had heard their 
prayers, by consuming with fire from heaven the sacrifices to 
be ofiezed, should be acknowledged as the true God. It was im- 
possible for the priests of Baal to decline so fair a trial, especially 
as fire was the congenial element of the god they worshipped. Ac- 
cordingly, they prepared their altar, and laid out upon it their sa- 
crifices, and continued, with frantic invocations, to ask the required 
sign, until above half the day was spent ; but no sign in heaven or 
earth answered to their cry. Then Elijah rose, and, after some 
biting ridicule of the impotent god and his votaries, proceeded to 
repair an old altar, which had formerly been erected tiiere. Upon 
this he placed his sacrifices, and called solemnly upon the God of 
Israel to manifest his power. He was instantly answered by fire 
from heaven,— so intense, that it consumed not only the victims 
and the wood, but the very stones and dust of the place, and ab- 
sorbed the water which had been poured profusely on the whole. 
At this astounding display of miraculous power, the people feU- 
on their faces, ciying, *' The Lord, he is the God ; the Lord, he is 
the God." At the instance of the prophet, they evinced the sin- 
cerity of their oonriction, by seizing the priests of Baal and de- 
stroying them all. The prophet then went to the top of Carmel, 
and prayed for rain. A little cloud arising from the sea was the 
first answer to his prayer ; and that welcome sign was soon fol- 
lowed by abundant and heavy rain. 

5. Learning that Jezebel had vowed his death, on account of 
the slaughter of Baal's priests, the prophet withdrew to Beershe- 
ba, where he left his servant, and proceeded alone across the de- 
sert to Horeb, " the Mount of God." Here, where the law had 
been originally delivered, the Lord manifested himself to his ser- 
vant — ^not in the whirlwind, the earthquake, or the fire — but in " a 
still small voice," which spoke comfort to his now desolate soul, 
and encouraged him by the assurance, that whereas he deemed 
that he was himself the only worshipper of God left in Israel, there 
were indeed seven thousand who had not bowed the knee to Baal. 
He was then directed to return h<Hne ; and on the way he met with 
Elisha, ploughing in the field. Knowing that this person was his 
destined successor, he intimated the fact by casting over him his 
mantle. Elisha then went with him, and remained in attendance 
upon him. 

6. Now Israel was invaded by Benhadad, king of Syria^ of 

• The ** kings of Syria,** in the Scriptnral history, were the kings of thst por- 
tion of Syria of wbidi Damascus was the capital- 
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Damascus, at the head of a numerous anny, with wliidi 
he invested Samaria. The kingdom was too much 
exhausted by the recent famine to allow Ahab to 
make any effectual resistance. But although he was 
unworthy of any help, yet God, for the glory of his own great 
name, sent a prophet to promise him victory, and to instruct him 
how to act. Benhadad was in consequence defeated, and with dif- 
ficulty saved his life by flight. Yet the next year he made an- 
other invasion with a more powerful force, hoping to bring the Is- 
raelites to action in the plain ; for he had arrived at the foolish 
conclusion, that the God of Israel (to whom he ascribed his previ- 
ous defeat) was indeed a God of the mountains, but not a God of 
the valleys. To correct so dishonouring a notion of his power, 
God again gave the victory to Ahab. But instead of following up 
this success, Ahab concluded a league of amity with Benhadad, 
which was so displeasing to God, that a prophet was sent to an- 
nounce the evils which would befal his house through the neglect 
of this opportunity of breaking the Syrian power. 

7* It was not until nine years after the transactions at Mount 
Carmel, that Eljjah and Ahab had another interview, 
which was the last. The prophet came to denounce 
the Divine vengeance against him and his family, for 
killing Naboth under the forms of law, in order to ob- 
tain possession of a vineyard which that person had refused. 
For his great iniquities the prophet declared that his posterity 
should be cut off; and that, for this iniquity in particular, dogs 
should lap his own blood in the place where they lapped the blood 
of Naboth ; and that dogs should eat the flesh of Jezebel under 
the wall of Jezreel. On hearing this dreadful denunciation, the 
king manifested some signs of humiliation and contrition, in con- 
sequence of which the doom upon his wife and family was postponed 
from his own time to that of his successor. 

8. The last act of Ahab's reign was the expedition against the 
Syrians, in which Jehoshaphat took part, as noticed in the 
preceding chapter. When that excellent prince was in- 
vited to go with the army, he was not satisfied with the 
assurances of success which the " false prophets" of Ahab 
gave in great abundance ; but wished to see ** a prophet of the 
Lord beside.'' Ahab therefore sent for a prophet named Micaiah, 
whom he nevertheless declared that he hated, because he did not 
prophesy good concerning him, but evil. Micaiah verified this 
when he arrived, by telling him that if he went, he would never 
return alive. On this the indignant king commanded him to be 
kept in prison until his return ** in peace ;" which the unflinching 
prophet persisted would never be. The kings went against the 
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Syrians ; but before the battle began, Ahab, secretly alarmed at 
the prediction of Micaiah, invidiously proposed to Jehoshaphat 
that he should take the chief command, and appear in his royal 
robes, while he himself would wear an ordinary dress. He hoped 
to favour his own escape, by exposing the king of Judah. In 
&ct, Jehoshaphat being taken for the king of Israel, was in great 
danger of his life ; but Ahab escaped not. An arrow shot at ran- 
dom by a Syrian soldier penetrated the joints of his coat of mail, 
and inflicted a mortal wound. He immediately retired £rom the 
field to have his wound dressed ; but fearing to discourage his men, 
quickly returned, and remained in the field till he died in his cha- 
riot. When this was known, the army was commanded to disperse. 
The washing of Ahab's chariot in the pool of Jezreel, to which city 
his body was taken, caused the fulfilment of the prediction that 
dogs should lick his blood at the place where they had licked the 
blood of Naboth. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Who succeeded Qmri 1 With whom was he contemporary ? Where- 
in consisted the contrast between these two kings ? What great sin did 
Ahab commit t To whose influence is this to be ascribed ? 

2. Who was raised up to stem the tide of corruption 1 What national 
pmiishment did he announce 1 Where did he first conceal himself? How 
was he supplied with food 1 Whither did he afterwards remove 9 How 
was he supported there 1 

3. How long did Elijah remain in obscurity % What did Gk)d then 
order him to do ? Who was sent to announce his reappearance to Ahab 9 
Where did Elijah require the king to convene an assembly of tiie priests 
and people f 

4. How many priests of Baal attended the assembly 1 What proposal 
did Elijah make to them ? What was done, first by the prophets of Baal, 
and afterwards by Elijah ? How was Elijah answered 1 What did the 
people cry out 9 How did they evince the sincerity of their conviction 1 
What was sent in answer to the prayer of Elijah ? 

5. Who vowed the death of Elijah 1 Whither did he escape 1 What 
assurance did he receive there 1 Whom did he meet With on his return ? 
How did Elijah intimate that he was to be his successor ? 

6. By whom was Israel invaded? How was it delivered] What 
fbolish conclusion led Benhadad to make another invasion next year 1 
Who gained the victory ? What did he conclude % What was therefore 
announced to him % 

7. How many years had elapsed since the transactions at Carmel? 
What was Elijah now sent to denounce on Ahab and his family ? What 
effect did this produce on the mind of the king ? What was therefore 
postponed ? 

8. What was the last act of Ahab*s reign ? By whom was he accom- 
panied? What was predicted by Micaiaht How was this prediction 
fulfiUed ? How was the prediction of Elijah fulfilled 1 
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CHAPTER IV. JuDAH FROM B. C. 889 to 809. 



JUDAH. 

B.C. 

Jahoram or Joram, 

king 889 

Ahaziah, king, . . 885 

Athaliah, queen, . 884 
Joash or Jelioash, 

king, .... 878 

Zechariah, high priest, 850 

Amariah, high priest, 846 

Amariah, king, . . 8&8 

Amaarfah dies, . * . 809 



I81AEL. 

B.C. 

Jehu, king, . . . 884 
Jehoahaz, king, • . 856 
Jehoash or Joash, 

king, .... 839 
Jeroboam II., king, 828 






OEHBBAL HUTOBT. 

B. C. 

Phidon, king of Argoe, 889 
Carthage founded, . 869 
Pherecles, 8th Archon 

of Athens, . . . 863 
Ariphron, 9th Archon 

of Athens, . . . 846 
Thespieus, 10th Arcbon 

of Athens, . . . 836 
Bocchoris (Pehor,B«k- 

hor), king of Egypt. 812 




1. In the kingdom of Judab, Jeboshaphat was succeeded by his 
son Jehoram or Joram, who has before been mentioned 
as having married Ahab's daughter, Athaliah. He was 
thirty-eight years of age when he began to reign, and 
proved a very degenerate son of an excellent father. 

The first act of his reign was the murder of his six brothers, and 
some of the chief persons of the nation. He was also persuaded 
by Athaliah to subvert the worship of the Lord, and introduce the 
corruptions which prevailed in the sister kingdom. For this, the pro- 
phet Elisha, by letter, denounced the Divine vengeance upon him 
and upon his house. This was speedily executed. The Edomites 
threw off the yoke, as had long before been foretold (Gen. xxviL 
40), and Libnah, on his southern frontier, revolted. The Philis- 
tines harassed him on the west ; and he was invaded from the south 
by the Arabians, who plundered his country and palaces, oanying 
into captivity all his wives except Athaliah, and all his sons exo^ 
Ahaziah, the youngest. Lastly, to fill up the measure of his 
punishments, he was afflicted with a horrible disease in his bowels, 
of which he died after a torturing illness of two years and a reign 
of eight. 

2. Ahaziah, called also Jehoahaz, who then ascended the throne, 
was twenty-two years old. He was as bad as his father, 
and associated as much by character as birth with the 
house of Ahab. He joined his cousin Jehoram, the 
reigning king of Israel, in another effort to recover 

Ramoth-Gilead from the Syrians. After they had returned to 
Jezreel, in consequence of a wound which Jehoram received, both 
the kings were slain in the conspraoy of Jehu, who was commis- 
sioned to exterminate the house of Ahab. The servants of Ahaz- 
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iah were allowed to convey his body to Jemsalem, for burial in 
the royal sepulchre. He reigned only one year. 

3. When Athaliah saw that her son was dead, she resolved to 
take the sovereign power into her own hands. She 
therefore destroyed all of the royal family whose present 
or prospective claims stood in the way of her ambition. 
No one escaped, except her grandson Joash, the son of 

Ahaziah, an in&nt of a year old. He was hidden from her rage, 
with his nurse, in the chambers of the temple, by his aunt Jeho- 
sheba, the wife of the high-priest. Athaliah now ruled Judah with 
a high hand. She established the worship of Baal through the 
land, and persecuted the faithful few who still adhered to the 
worship of Jehovah. Thus six years passed ; when Jehoiada, the 
high-priest, resolved to endure her usurpation and profligacy no 
longer, but to produce Joash, then seven years old, to the people 
as their king. Having engaged the Levites to support the design, 
a time was fixed for its execution. On that day the 
avenues and gates of the temple being strictly guarded 
by well-armed Levites, the young prince was carried into 
the inner court of the temple, under a strong escort of 
priests, and was there anointed and proclaimed king of Judah. 

4. The blast of the trumpets, and the shouts and acclamations 
of the people, attracted the attention of Athaliah, who repaired in 
haste to the temple. A glance revealed to her the hateful truth, 
and she turned away with a cry of ** Treason !" But no one moved 
in her favour, not even when, by order of Jehoiada, the guards 
seized her and led her forth to inevitable death. The high-priest 
now solemnly charged the king and people to renew the national 
covenant with God, and to serve and worship him only. He then 
led the willing people to destroy the temple and idols of Baal, 
whose priests and prophets were also slain. In reading the account 
of these transactions, we must bear in mind that, under the theo- 
cracy, idolatry was not merely a religious error, but high treason 
against the Supreme Head of the commonwealth. 

5. While the young king acted under the direction of Jehoiada, 
he reigned well, and order was restored to the kingdom. But after 
the death of that eminent person, he fell under the influence of 
bad advisers — idolaters at heart — by whom he was seduced from 
the worship of the true God to those abominations through which 
the nation had already suffered so deeply. This provoked the 
Divine anger, of which he was repeatedly warned by the prophets. 
At length, when the king and people were celebrating a festival 
in the temple, Zechariah, the son and successor of Jehoiada, re- 
monstrated so strongly against his conduct, that the indignant king 
commanded Zechariah, his cousin and the son of his benefactor, to 
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be stoned, even in that sacred place; and his crael and unjust 
command was but too readily obeyed by the apostate mulUtade. 
Many evils fell apon Jadah for these imqnities. The land was 
invaded by the Syrians, who ravaged the country and plundered 
Jerusalem. Many of the inhabitants, as well as of the Idng's 
court and household, were put to the sword, and the invaders with- 
drew with immense booty to Damascus. Shortly after this, Joaah, 
being afflicted with grievous diseases, was assassinated by two of 
his attendants, after a reign of forty and a life of forty-seven years. 

6. Amaziah, the son of Joash, was twenty-five years old when 
he succeeded his father. He began his reign well, and 
re-established the worship of Jehovah ; but he, like all 
his predecessors, continued the unsanctioned practice of 
offering sacrifices in the high places. When he was 

settled in the throne, he brought the murderers of his father 
to condign punishment ; but shewed his respect for the law (Deut 
zxiv. 16) by sparing their children, contrary to the general 
practice of tiie East. Afterwards, about the twelfth year of his 
reign (B. C. S27), he undertook to reduce to obedience the Edom- 
ites, who had revolted in the reign of his father. He got together 
300,000 men for this expedition ; and not deeming tois a suffi- 
cient number, hired 100,000 warriors from the king of Israel, for 
100 talents of silver. This was displeasing to God, who ordered 
him, by a prophet, to send them back again ; and he manifested a 
just sense of his position, as the viceroy of the Divine king, by his 
compliance, which involved the loss of the money he had advanced. 
The Israelites were very far firom being pleased at their dismissal, 
and testified their resentment by the ravages and barbarities wMoh 
they committed on their way home. Ahaziah was rewarded for 
his obedience by a complete victory over the Edomites, of whom 
he slew ten thousand in battle ; and ten thousand more whom he 
had taken prisoners, he unjustifiably destroyed, by casting them 
down from the difis of their native mountains. He took the me- 
tropolis, Selah, and changed its name to Joktheel. This is, in all 
probability, the lately discovered Petra, whose marvellous excava- 
tions have been regarded with much admiration. 

7. The savage cruelty of Amaziah to the captive Edomites was 
not the only evil connected with this expedition; for, having 
brought away with him the idols of Edom, he, with wonderful in- 
fatuation, set them up as objects of religious homage at Jerusalem ; 
and the services of God's temple were once more forsaken or eclip- 
sed. After repeated warnings, his doom went forth from God, and 
its execution speedily followed. Puffed up with his victory over 
Edom, he formed the wild project of reducing the ten tribes to 
obedience to the house of David, and provoked Joash, the king of 
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Israel, to hostilities, notwithstanding his endeavour to avoid them. 
In the first action the army of Amaziah was completely routed ; he 
was himself taken prisoner and carried in triumph to his own capi* 
tal, which was taken, and the fortifications demolished. The rapa- 
cious conqueror stript even the temple of its treasures ; but at his 
departure he left Amaziah in possession of his dishonoured crown. 
The disgrace which Amaziah had brought upon the nation was so 
intolerable to his own subjects, that a powerful conspiracy was 
formed against him, and he was killed at Lachish, to which place 
he had fled for safety (B. C. 809). He reigned twenty-nine years. 



QUESTIONS FOE EXAMINATION. 

1. Who raoceeded Jehoshaphat 9 What was the first act of his reign ? 
What did Athaliah persuade him to do ? What did Elisha denounce upon 
him and his house ! How was this executed f 

3. How old was Ahaadah when he began to reign ? In what effort did 
he join Jehoram 1 What happened to both Ahaziah and Jehoram 1 

3. Who resolved to usurp the sovereign power 1 Whom did she cause 
to be destroyed ^ Who escaped 1 By whom was he concealed 1 What did 
Athaliah establish 1 Whom did Jehoiada at last produce 1 When was he 
anointed and proclaimed ? 

4. What first made known these proceedings to Athaliah ? What cry 
did she raise 1 By whom was she put to death ? What did the high-priest 
charge the king and people to renew % What did he then lead the people 
to do? 

5. How long did the young king reign well 1 To what was he then se- 
duced ? Who was slain for remonstrating with him 1 What evils fell 
upon Judah for these iniquities ? 

6. How old was Amaziah when he succeeded his father ? What did he 
re-establish ? What unsanctioned practice did he continue 1 Whom did he 
bring to punishment 9 What people did he undertake to reduce to obe- 
dience 9 From whom did he hire assistance ? What signal instance of 
obedience did he give ^ How was he rewarded ? 

7. What evils did Amaziah commit ? How was he punished ? When 
was he killed 9 How long did he reign ? 
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CHAPTER V. IsiuEL PROM B. C. 897 to 771. 



JDDAH. 

B.C. 

Jehoram, king, . . 889 

Ahaziah, king, . . 886 

Atbaliah, king, . . 886 
Joash or Jehoash, 

king, 878 

Amaziah, king, . . 838 
Uuiah or Azariah, 

king 809 

Menahem, king, . . 770 



ISBAKL. 

Ahaziah, king, . . 

Translation of El^ah, 

Jeboram or Jorani) 
king 

Jeha, king, . . . 

Jehoahaz, king, . . 

Jeboash, king, . . 

Jeroboam 11., king, . 

Interregnum, . . . 

Eechariah & Shallam, 
kingfs, .... 

The prophets Jonah, 
Amos, Hoshea, flou- 
rish in the time of:Je- 
roboam II. — Isaiah 
begins in the last 
year of Uzziah. 



B. Ck 

897 
896 

896 
884 
856 
889 
828 
788 

771 



OBKBBAL HISTOBT. 

B. C. 

Hazael king of Sjria, 88* 

Benhadad II. king of 
Syria, .... 836 

Kingdom of BCacedon 
begins, .... 814 

Jonah's prophecy a- 
gainst Nineveh, . 809 

Kingdom of Lydia be- 
gins, 797 

Monarchy ends in Co- 
rinth, .... 778 

So, Sabaco or Saba- 
koph, king of Egypt, 773 




1. Ahab was succeeded, in Israel, by his son Ahaziah, who ad- 
hered to the abominations which his father had added 
to those of Jeroboam. The chief events of his reign 
were the reyolt of the Moabites, and his unfortunate al- 
liance with Jehoshaphat in the attempt to recover the 

maritime traffic by the B«d Sea. Being greatly injured by a &11 
from the lattice of an upper chamber, Ahaziah sent messengers to 
consult the oracle of Baal-Zebub) the fly-god of Ekron, respecting 
his recovery. The messengers were intercepted by Elijah the 
prophet, who sent them back, and afterwards went himself, to de- 
nounce, as a punishment of his impious abandonment of the God 
of Israel, and his resorting to foreign idols, that he should rise no 
more from the bed on which he had lain down. Accordingly he 
died, after a reign of two years. 

2. Having no sons, Ahaziah was succeeded by his brother Je- 
HORAif or JoRAM. He removed the foreign and recent 
idolatries ; but would not interfere with the golden calves 
of Jeroboam, probably on account of the political con- 
sideration connected with their worship. The first year 

of this reign was distinguished by one of the most extraordinary 
events in Biblical history, — the translation to heaven of the prophet 
Elijah, who was rapt away in a whirlwind in a chariot and horses 
of fire. Elisha was present ; and on him the mantle and the 
power of his master devolved. This was soon proved ; for the Jor- 
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dan, when smitten by the prophetic mantle, opened to give him 
passage, as it had before done to Elijah ; at his word the bitter 
waters of Jericho were made sweet; and, soon aflier, his curse 
brought bears from the^wood to destroy some young men who 
mocked at the translation of Elgah and insulted his successor. By 
these signs Elisha, although a man of different temperament and 
habits, became known to all Israel as one invested with the spirit 
and power of Ellas. 

3. The beginning of Jehoram^s reign was prosperous ; for, as 
Elisha declared, on account of Jehoshapbat having joined him in 
the enterprise, his aimy was, by a special interposition of Provi- 
dence, delivered from circumstances of great dajiger, and enabled 
to subdue the Moabites, who had revolted in the preceding reign. 
In this campaign, the king of Moab, when besieged by the allies 
in liis capital, and pressed to extremities, offered up in sacrifice his 
eldest son, upon the wall of the city, hoping thus to render his idols 
propitious. Horror-struck at such a sight, the allies raised the 
siege and returned home. Elisha also returned to Samaria, where, 
in his prophetic capacity, he wrought several signal miracles, which 
gave him a great and useful influence with the people. 

4. The partial reformations with which Jehoram commenced his 
reign, were not the result of decided principles. They were, there- 
fore, soon abandoned, or not carried out ; and both king and people 
speedily relapsed into the former idolatries. This was punished 
by a new invasion by the Syrians under their king Benhadad« He 
subdued the whole country to the metropolis, Samaria, which he 
could only hope to reduce by famine, aud to which, therefore, he 
laid siege. The famine and attendant miseries which were ex- 
perienced in Samaria during this siege defy description. The 
extremity of hunger at lengths became so great, that every kind of 
edible substance, however unusual or unwholesome, was devoured ; 
and some women were known to have fed on the flesh of their own 
children. When the king heard of this he rent his robes with 
horror and anguish of soul, and disclosed the penitential sackcloth 
which he wore next his skin. But he was still as far as ever 
from a right mind. His indignation turned against Elisha, whom 
he supposed to have the power to avert these evils ; and he swore 
that he should be put to death that day. Aware of this inten- 
tion, the prophet refused to admit the king's messenger into the 
house he occupied. Jehoram himself followed, perhaps to counter- 
mand the order he had given ; and to him the prophet announced an 
immediate deliverance, and a superabundance of provisions in Sa- 
maria on the following day. This seemed incredible to some of those 
who heard the announcement. But the night following it was found 
that the Syrians had raised the siege and fled away in great alarm, 

N 
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leaving every thing beMnd them. They had miniciiloiislj- been 
made to hear a noise of a vast hoet of chariots and horses, which 
led them to conclude that the Israelites had purchased relief ftom 
the neighbouring states : hence their panic and its consequences. 
The delivered and funished citizens rushed upon the forsaken 
camp, in which they found rich spoils and great abundance of food. 

5. Towards the end of this reign, the king of Syria, Benhadad, 
was secretly murdered in his sick-bed by Hazael, one of 
his chief officers, who then usurped the throne. Soon 
after this, Jehoram determined to make another efiPort to 
recover Ramoth-Gilead &om the Syrians; and, as we have 

seen in the previous chapter, persuaded Ahaziah, the king of Ju- 
dah, to go with him. The king of Israel was severely wounded 
and obliged to leave the army and retire to Jezreel, and was soon 
followed by Ahaziah. Long before this, when in Horeb, Elgah 
had been commissioned to anoint, as king of Israel, Jehu, the son 
of Nimshi, who was to execute the doom of extermination upon 
the house of Ahab. This charge he had d^yed to execute, and 
it now therefore devolved upon Elisha. Now, Jehu was one of the 
generals left in charge of the military operations before Itamoth- 
Gilead after the king had departed. One of the *' sons of the 
prophets" was sent to anoint him there, and to charge him at once 
to execute his commission as the Lord's avenger upon the house of 
Ahab. Jehu was popular with the army ; and when the officers 
heard of this appointment they hailed it with acclamations, and 
immediately proclaimed him publicly as king of Israel. They then 
followed Jc^u to Jezreel, whither, with his usual promptitude, he 
determined to proceed before any others could convey Ihe tiding. 
When his approach was discovered &om the walls of that city^ J&» 
horam, quite ignorant of these transactions, and being impatient to 
know whether he returned &om the war in triumph or defeat, went 
forth to meet him, accompanied by the king of Judah. But when 
they met in the fatal field of Naboth, after a few bitter words Jehu 
slew him, and his body was left unburied in the open field* Aha- 
ziah of Judah, being of the house of Ahab by his mother Athaliah, 
was also slain ; but his body was conveyed for interment to Jeru- 
salem. 

6. As Jehu entered Jezreel, the queen-mother Jezebel pre- 
sented herself, royally arrayed, at a window of the 
palace ; but at the command of Jehu, she was cast 
down by her own servants, and dashed to pieces, and 
trodden under foot by the horses. It was found, not 

long after, that her body had been devoured by dogs, according 
to the prediction of Elijah. The rest of Ahab's family, seventy 
in number, who were at Samaria, were kUled, and their heads 
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Bent to Jehu by the men in authority there, in eyidence of their 
obedience to the new king. After he had rooted out all of the 
doomed race that were in Jezreel, he proceeded himself to Samaria, 
and extirpated all who bore affinity to the family. The establish- 
ment at Samaria for the seryioe of Baal, — temple, idol, and priests, 
—were totally destroyed by Jehu ; and he denounced a similar fate 
against whoeyer shoidd attempt to reyive what he had oyerthrown. 
The consequence of this seyere proceeding was, that the idolatry of 
Baal neyer again gained head in Israel ; although idolatry itself 
was far from being destroyed. Indeed, Jebu made no attempt to 
interfere with tiie golden calyes ; and, altogether, his zeal, although 
efTectiye and yehement in operation, only led him to do what co- 
incided with his own interest or humour. For the completeness 
with which he had accomplished his ayenging mission, it was pro- 
mised to Jehu that his dynasty should endure for four generations. 
The defects of his obedience probably preyented a more extended 
duration ; but still his family sat on the throne aboye a hundred 
years, which is longer than the rule of any other dynasty in Is- 
raeL The result of the war on the other side Jordan was, that 
Hazael proyed yictorious, and depriyed Israel of all its possessions 
on tiiat side the riyer. Jehu reigned twenty-eight years. 

7. He was succeeded by his son Jehoahaz, who also adhered to 
the schismatical worship and institutions of the golden 
calyes. For this the Syrians were allowed to extend 
their power to the west of the Jordan, and so to preyail, 
that at length the whole force left to the king of Israel 

consisted of no more than 50 horsemen, ten chariots, and 10,000 
infantry. Jehoahaz reigned seyenteen years. 

8. Joash, his son, then ascended the thronei Soon after he 
yisited the prophet Elisha when on his deathbed, and 
was encouraged by the dying prophet, who assured him 
of three successiye yictories oyer the Syrians. He ac- 
cordingly yentured to rise against them, and succeeded 

in expelling them from his dominions. He also repulsed the Moab- 
ites, who inyaded his territories. These successes procured for 
troubled Israel a few years of tranquillity and peace. Joash reign- 
ed sixteen years. 

9. Jeroboam H. then succeeded his father. He was as bad as 
most of his predecessors ; and the condition of the 
Israelites was daily becoming more depressed. The 
country was successiyely inyaded by the Syrians, Moab- 
ites, Ammonites, and Edomites ; who, howeyer, were se- 

yerally defeated and driyen ofT by Jeroboam, encouraged by the 
prophet Jonah (b. o. 823). Jeroboam reigned forty-one years. 
During this reign the Lord began by his prophets to warn the Is- 
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raelites of the doom of captivity and dispersion, which their crimes 
would speedily bring down upon them. The prophets were Hosea, 
Amos, and Jonah. 

10. The reign of Jeroboam was followed by an interregnmn 
of eleven years, occasioned probably by the infancy of his son 
Zechariah. It was at this period that the prophet Jonah was 

sent on his reluctant mission to Nineveh, of which an 
interesting account is given in the book that bears his 
name. During the interregnum, the country fell into 
such a state of anarchy and confusion, that at length 

the remedy was adopted of calling Zechariah to the throne of his 

fathers. 

11. Zechariah, the last king of the race of Jehu, wielded the 
sceptre of Israel only six months. He was not equal 
to the emergencies of the times, and was put to death 
by one Shallum, who usurped the government. Thus en- 
dured as promised, and ended as foretold, the dynasty 

of Jehu. 

12. During the period embraced by this chapter, the prophets 
Jonah, Amos, and Hosea, flourished and prophesied. Jonah ap- 
pears to have lived in the time of Jeroboam 11. : he was a native 
of Gath-hepher, in Zobulon. The book which bears his name is 
occupied by a narrative of his mission to Nineveh, to warn that 
great city of an impending destruction, which was averted by the 
repentance aud humiliation of the inhabitants. Amos belonged to 
the same time : he was a dresser of sycamore fruit, and began to 
prophesy at Bethel ; but being driven thence by Amaziah, the high- 
priest of the golden calf, he retired to Tekoah in Judah, and found 
employment as a herdsman. It is from this place that his written 
prophecies are dated. They are replete with images drawn from 
the objects in rural life, with which his avocations made him con- 
versant; and their object is to denounce the destruction of the 
surrounding nations ; to alarm the negligent by the declaration of 
national punishments ; and to hold forth comforting promises of 
the future Messiah. Hosea lived at the same time with Amos, but 
appears to have survived him. Little is known of his history ; but 
he is supposed to have been of the kingdom of Israel, as his de- 
nunciations of vengeance, mixed with promises of mercy, are chiefly 
directed against the iniquities into which the ten tribes had fallen. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Who succeeded Ahab? What were the chief events in bis reign? 
How was he greatly ix^ured 1 What did he send messengers to eonsiilt t 
Who sent back the messeogers, and afterwards went himself to denounce 
punishment ? How long did Ahaziah reign t 
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2. By whom was he soooeeded ? What did he remove 1 What would 
he not interfere withi What distingoiflhed the first year of this reign % 
Who was present ? What devolved upon him 1 How was this soon proved ? 

3. Wliat people did Jehoram suhdue ? Why did the allies raise the siege 
of their capital 1 How did Elisha acquire influence among the people 1 

4. What did the king and people of Israel soon relapse into ? How 
were they punished 1 Against whom did the king turn his indignation 1 
What did he announce to the king t How was this fulfilled ? 

5. Who murdered Benhadad, and usurped his throne ? What did Jeho^ 
ram soon after determine 1 What happened ? What charge now devolved 
upon Elisha ? Where was it executed % To what city did Jehu then pro- 
ceed ? Where did the king meet him ? Who were slain ? 

6. Who presented herself at a window as Jehu entered Jezred ? What 
followed 1 How many others of Ahab's &mily were put to death ? Who 
were extirpated? What were destroyed 1 What was the consequence? 
What was promised to Jehu 1 What was the result of the war beyond the 
Jordan ? How long did Jehu reign ? 

7. By whom was he succeeded ? To what did he adhere 1 What was 
therefore allowed ? 

8. Who succeeded Jehoahaz 1 By whom was he encouraged 1 What 
did he succeed in doing ? Whom did he repel ? How long did he reign 1 

9. Who succeeded ? What was the condition of the Israelites 1 By 
whom was the country invaded ? Who encouraged Jeroboam in repelling 
them ? Of what did the Lord by his prophets now begin to warn the Is- 
raelites t 

10. What followed the reign of Jeroboam ? What occurred during this 
period? Into what state did the country fall ? What remedy was adopted? 

11. How long did Zechariah reign t By whom was he put to death 1 

12. What prophets flourished during this period ? Of what place was 
Jonah a native 1 What is narrated in the book which bears his name 1 
What was Amos 1 What are his prophecies replete with t What is their 
object ? To what kingdom is Hosea supposed to have belonged? What 
are his denunciations chiefly directed against 1 
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1. In Judah, Uzziah, otherwise called Azariah, was but five 
years old when his father was slain. He was sixteen 
before he was formally called to the throne : and it is 
disputed by chronologers, whether to count the fifty-two 
years of his reign from the beginning or from the end 

of the eleven intervening years. In the first haJf of his reign, this 
king behaved well, and was mindful of his true place as viceroy 
of the Divine King. He accordingly prospered in all his under- 
takings. His arms were successful against the Philistines, the 
Arabians, and the Ammonites. He restored and fortified the 
walls of Jerusalem, and planted on them engines of defence, for 
discharging arrows and great stones; he organized the military 
force of the nation into a kind of militia, composed of 307,500 
men, under the command of 2600 chiefs, and divided into bands 
liable to be called out in rotation ; for these he provided vast stores 
of all kinds of weapons and armour, — spears, shields, helmets, 
breastplates, bows, and slings. 

2. Nor were the arts of peace neglected by king Uzziah : he 
loved and fostered agriculture ; and he also dug wells, and con- 
structed towers in the desert, for the use of the flocks. At length, 
when he had consolidated and e2[tended his power, and developed 
the internal resources of his country, Uzziah fell. His pros- 
perity engendered the pride which became his ruin. In the 

twenty-fourth year of his reign, incited probably by the 
example of the neighbouring kings, who united the 
regal and pontifical functions, Uzziah, unmindful of the 
fate of Dathan and Abiram, dared to attempt the exer- 
cise of one of the principal functions of the priests, by enter- 
ing the holy place to bum incense at the golden altar. But, in 
the very act, he was smitten with leprosy, and was thrust forth 
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by the priests. He continued a leper all the rest of his life, and 
lived apart as such, — the public functions of the goyemment being 
administered by his son Jotham, as soon as he became of sufficient 
age. His whole reign was fifty-two years, being, with the sole 
exception of Manasseh's, the longest in the Hebrew annals. In 
this reign Isaiah began to prophesy in Judah. 

3. Jotham was a meritorious prince, and prospered accordingly. 
He repelled an invasion of the Anunonites, and laid 
them under a yearly tribute ; and he built various cities, 
castles, and towers, in different parts of his dominions. 
Besides the time that he acted as regent during the 

leprosy of his father, Jotham reigned sizteen years m Jerusalem. 

4. Ahaz, then twenty years old, ascended the throne. He 
proved an unworthy son of a good father, being equally 
forgetful of his allegiance to the Lord as his King, and of 
his reverence to him as his God. He apostatized not 
only to the idolatries of the surrounding heathen, but to 

that of the golden calves. He erected images and altars to various 
idols in different parts of Jerusalem, and adopted all the horrid 
rites by which their worship was celebrated. So intense was the 
passion of this prince for idolatry, that it rather resembled the in- 
satiate craving of a drunkard than the reverence of a worshipper. 
The Syrian idolatry appears to have been that which he most ad- 
mired ; for he introduced the idols and altars of that country, and 
altered the temple and its services after the model of those of Da- 
mascus. At length he shut up the sacred building altogether. To 
punish him for these crimes, his kingly state was brought very low. 
In the early part of his reign, a formidable confederacy was formed 
against him by Pekah king of Israel, and Rezin king of Syria, with 
the fixed intention of dethroning the house of David, and of be- 
stowing the crown on some person whom we only know as " Tabeal's 
son." In this war, Itezin stripped Judah of its external territories, 
and carried away great numbers of Jews as captives to Damascus. 
Pekah was equally successful : he slew in one day 120,000 men of 
Judah, and carried away 200,000 as captives to Samaria. But he 
was induced to treat them well, and send them back again, at the 
instance of the prophet Obed and other persons of influence, who 
refused to hold their brethren in bondage, and were in this sup- 
ported by public feeling in Israel. This shews that, after all, the 
separation had not produced an exasperated state of feeling between 
the nations. Afler this, the allies besieged Jerusalem, but were 
unable to take it ; while the general distress was aggravated by the 
incursions of the Edomites on the south and the Philistines on the 
west, who took several cities and villages in the low country, and 
settled in them. 
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5. In this extremity, Ahaz songlit the assistanoe of Tiglath- 
pileser, the king of Assyria, to whom he sent an embassy, 
dechiring himself his yassal, and bearing a subsidy of kll 
the sacred and the royal treasures. Glad of a pretext 
for interference, Tiglath-pileser readily promised the as- 
sistance thus required. Accordingly, he defeated and slew the Idng 
of Syria, and took possession of his dominions ; he also made him- 
self master of all the Hebrew possessions beyond Jordan, and sent 
away captive, into Assyria and Media,' the three tribes — ^Reuben, 
Gad, and Manasseh.^ Ahaz risited the Assyrian king at Damas- 
cus, to congratulate him, and to render him homage. He found, 
however, that although temporarily relieyed from an imminent 
danger, he had little cause to rejoice in the result. He had be- 
come the tributary of a foreign power ; and instead of a rival, he 
had now a powerful and overbearing master for his neighbour. 
Little is known of his future reign, except that he persisted in his 
old courses, and lived, it would seem, under the odium of the whole 
nation for having been the apparent cause of the captivity into 
which three tribes of Israel had fallen. When, therefore, he died, 
after an inglorious and disastrous reign of sixteen years, he was 
refused a place in the royal sepulchres, although a grave in Jeru- 
salem was allowed him. In this reign Micah delivered the pro- 
phecy contained in the book which bears his name. 

6. Hezekiah, the son of Ahaz, was twenty-five years old when 
he ascended the throne. In all respects his character 
was the very reverse of that of his father, entitling him 
to rank as one of the very best kings of David's line ; 
indeed, the Scripture seems to give him the preference 

to them all (2 Kings, xviii. 5.) The characteristics of a good 
king under the Hebrew system of government have been so often 
mentioned, tbat it is scarcely needful to repeat that they oon« 
sisted in a faithful obedience to the revealed will of God, first, 
in his general character, as Creator and sole Lord of the Universe ; 
secondly, in his more particular character, as the God who had made 
Israel his chosen people, and to whom, therefore, he was a national 
God, as distinguished &om the national gods of the heathen 
around ; and, thirdly, in the still more intimate character of the 
actual Kino and political Head of the nation, and who, as being 
incapable of error, exacted and was entitled to the most unlimited 
and confiding obedience. In all these characters Hezekiah under- 
stood him ; and hence he also understood his own true position in 
the state. The first act of his reign was to open and purify the 

* There was only half of Manaaseh beyond Jordan ; but the king of Aaayria 
completed the tribe for captiyity, by adding the other half which was weit of 
the Jordan. 
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temple, and to extirpate all the idolatries which his father had 
sanctioned or introduced. He even went so far as to destroy the 
brazen serpent of Moses, which had been preserved as a memorial, 
the people having manifested a disposition to bum incense to it as 
a holy relic. 

7. This conduct of Hezeldah was rewarded by prosperity in all his 
undertakings. He subdued the Philistines ; and at length ventured 
to withhold the yearly tribute which his father had agreed to pay 
to the Assyrians. Shahnaneser, the son and successor of Tiglath- 
pileser, was too much occupied in other quarters to pay much atten- 
tion to Hezeldah ; but in the sixth year of his reign, he carried 

away into captivity the flower of the seven tribes of Israel 
on llie west side of Jordan, thus completing the ruin of 
the ten tribes. This event appears to have made a 
salutary impression on Judah, and probably afforded 
much aid to Hezekiah in lus reformations. These were more 
radical than any former kings, however well-disposed, had thought 
necessary ; for Hezekiah not only abolished idolatry and restored 
the worship of God, but he revived the national observances, which 
had been Altogether neglected in former reigns, — such as the pass- 
over, which he celebrated at Jerusalem with greater solemnity 
than had been observed since the time of Solomon. Not only his 
own subjects, but the desolate remnants of the ten tribes were in- 
vited to this great feast ; many of whom came, but others mocked 
and refused. 

8. At length the Assjrrians, having subdued the small nations 
between the Mediterranean and the Euphrates, found 
leisure to call Hezekiah to account for his arrears of 
tribute. Shalmaneser was dead, and had been succeeded 
by his son Sennacherib, who invaded Judah with a 

mighty host. Hezekiah, disappointed of assistance which he had 
expected from Egypt, did fiot consider it safe to attempt to oppose 
him ; but made his intercessions, and offered to Aimish any tribute 
which the Assyrian might think proper to impose. He accordingly 
paid the heavy ransom of three hundred talents of silver and thirty 
talents of gold, although this obliged him not only to exhaust the 
sacred and the royal treasures, but to strip off the gold which 
covered the doors and pillars of the temple. Sennacherib took the 
money, and went tow^s Egypt, which he intended next to in- 
vade ; but on the way he changed his mind, and resolved not to 
leave unbroken in his rear a power so well inclined to ally itself 
with the Egyptians. He, therefore, took the strong towns of the 
south ; and, while he laid siege to Libnah and Lachish, sent his 
general Rabshakeh against Jerusalem. The language which this 
man used in summoning Hezekiah to surrender, was in the highest 
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degree offensive and blaBphemous. Hezeldah, with humble oon- 
fidence, lefeired the matter to God, and was answered by the pro- 
mise of deliverance. Accordingly, a rumour reached Sennacherib 
that Tirhakah the Ethiopian, king of Upper Egypt, was marching 
with an immense army to cut ofT his retreat ; so that he deemed it 
prudent to abandon his operations, but not without sending a boast- 
ful and threatening letter to Hezekia.h respecting his fhture inten* 
tions. But the very night after, the Ai^yrian host of 180,000 
were destroyed by '* a blast," which may be understood to have 
been the simoom, or hot pestilential wind which sometimes blows 
in those regions. The baffled tyrant hastened home to Nineveh, 
where he behaved with great severity to the captive Israelites. 
But his career was short ; for, seven weeks after his return, he 
was slain by his own sons while worshipping in the temple of 
Nisroc, the great idol of the Assyrians. The parricides fled, and 
left the throne open to their younger brother Esarhaddon. 

9. The same year Hezekiah was taken ill, apparently with 
the plague ; and was warned by the prophet Isaiah to prepare for 
death. But he so fervently and devoutly prayed for his recovery, 
that the prophet was sent back with a second message, promising 
a prolongation of his life for fifteen years. To assure him that 
his recovery was indeed miraculous, and not " a chance," and to 
give him confidence in the promise, a token was given in the going 
backward of the sun's shadow ten degrees, as measured by the sun- 
dial of Ahaz. 

10. The great loss which the Assyrians had sustained in Pales- 
tine, enabled the governor of Babylon, Merodach-baladan, 
to declare himself independent ; and he naturally desired 
to form amicable relations with the monarch in whose 
dominions Assyria had been so much disabled. To con- 
gratulate Hezekiah on his recovery, and to inquire concerning the 
attendant miracle, were, however, the ostensible objects of the 
embassy which the Babylonians sent to Jerusalem. Highly flat- 
tered by such an embassy from so distant a quarter, Hezekiah 
forgot his usual discretion, and to convince the ambassadors of 
his importance, and that he was a desirable ally, he made to 
them a very ostentatious display of his treasures and armouries. 
Because he had indulged in vainglory, instead of referring all 
his power and glory to that Divine King who had cared for 
and protected him and his people, the Lord was displeased ; 
and the prophet Isaiah was commissioned to warn him, and to 
humble him by the intimation that the day was coming when all 
the treasure which he and his fathers had laid up should be spoil 
for the Babylonians, and when his descendants should be servants 
in the palace of the king of Babylon. The remainder of his own 
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leign^ however, which lasted for twenly-nine yearn, was peaceful 
and prosperous. 

11. Sacred Writers. — The prophet Joel is generally supposed 
to have delivered his predictions during the reign of Uzziah ; 
but his whole history is perfectly unknown, and it is even 
uncertain whether he belonged to the kingdom of Judah or Israel. 
In nervous and animated language, he endeavours to awaken the 
people to repentance, by announcing the devastation of their fields, 
and consequent famine, as the punishment of their sins. In the 
reign of Hezeldah, several eminent prophets flourished, some of 
whom, however, had begun to prophesy before his reign. At the 
head of them, and indeed of aU the prophets, stands Isaiah, whose 
name has more than once occurred in the history. We know little 
of him, except that he was the son of one Amos, and that he dis- 
charged the prophetic office in the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, 
and Hezeldah, before the last of whom he probably died; al- 
though there is Jewish tradition which alleges that he survived to 
the time of Mannaseh, by whose order he was sawn asunder. His 
prophetic ministry, therefore, extends over the whole period which 
also embraced the prophets Amos, Hoshea, Joel, and Micah. His 
extensive predictions embrace every matter in which the Jews or 
their neighbours were interested. They are delivered with mar- 
vellous sublimity of thought and language, especially in those por- 
tions in which he foretells the advent of the Messiah^ and the 
circumstances attending his birth, his ministry, his death, and the 
ultimate glory of his kingdom. Micah prophesied in the reigns of 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. He was a native of Morasthi, a 
small town in the southern part of Judah ; and this is all we know 
of him. His prophecies relate to both the kingdoms, which he 
invites to repentance by threatenings and promises. He also 
spoke of the Messiah, and named Bethlehem as the place of his 
birth. Nahum appears to have prophesied in the time of Heze- 
kiah, and not long after the subversion of the kingdom of Israel 
by Shalmanezer. The principal object of his prophecy is to de- 
clare the future downfal of that great Assyrian power by which 
Israel had lately been desolated, and to which Judah was tribu- 
tary. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. How old was Uzziah when his father was slain 1 At what age was 
he formally called to the throne ? What was he mindful of in the early part 
of his reign ? Against whom was his arms successful 1 How did he improve 
the military resources of his kingdom ^ 

2. How did he promote the arts of peace ? What became his ruin ? 
What did he dare to attempt f What followed ? Who then administered 
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the functions of govemment 1 How long did UzziAh reign % Who began 
to prophesy in this reign ? 

3. Whom did Jotham repell What did he build? How long did he 
reign? 

4. How old was Ahaz when he ascended the throne ? To what did he 
apostatize 1 What idolatry did he most admire 1 Who formed a confederacy 
against him ? What success did each gain ? What city were they unable 
to take ? What aggravated the general distress t 

5. Whose assistance did Ahaz seek ? What successes did the king of 
Assyria gain ? Where did Ahaz visit the conqueror ? What did he find 
that he had become ? What was refused at his death ? What prophet 
flourished during this reign ? 

6. Who succeeded Ahaz 1 What is hti entitled to rank as ? What did the 
characteristics of a good king consist in ? What was the first act of Heze- 
kiah's reign ? What did he destroy ? 

7. How was this conduct rewarded ? Who were carried away captive I 
In what did this probably aid Hezekiah ? What did he revive ? Who 
were invited to attend ? 

8. Who invaded Judah with a Inighty host 1 What ransom ^d Heze- 
kiah pay t To what country did Sennacherib then march ? Why did he 
change his mind 1 Whom did he send to besiege Jerusalem ? What re- 
port caused him to abando^ his operations ? What happened to his army ^ 
By whom was Sennacherib slain ? 

9. By whom was Hezekiah warned to prepare for death ? With what 
second message was the prophet sent back ? What token was given ? 

10. Who declared himself independent of the Assyrians ? What were 
the ostoisible objects of his embassy to Jerusalem ] How did Hezekiah 
indulge in vainglory ? Of what was Isaiah, therefore, sent to warn him ? 

11. In whose reign is the prophet Joel supposed to have delivered his 
predictions ? Who was the most eminent of the prophets during the reign 
of Hezekiah 1 What other prophets were contemporary with him ? 
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1. In Israel, ShaUnm did not long retain the jsower lie had 
acquired by the death of Zechariah, the last of Jehu^s 
house. He was in his turn assassinated by Menahem, 
about a month after he ascended the thiy)ne. 

2. But the act of Menahem was not sanctioned by 
public opinion, and the nation generally refused to acknowledge 
his authority. The land was thus distracted by internal commo- 
tions, when the Assyrians ^rst made their appearance in these 
parts, under Pul their king, the father of Tiglath-pileser. This 
conqueror was advancing to inrade Israel, when Menahem made 
submission to him, and, by the payment of one thousand ta- 
lents of silver, procured his assistance against his refractory sub- 
jects. Menahem exercised with great barbarity the power he had 
thus acquired by foreign help ; and the heavy annual tribute which 
he had engaged to pay the Assyrians in some degree compelled 
him to extort laige sums of money firom the people. The kings 
of Israel had no sacred treasury to draw from Hke those of Judah ; 
and in eastern countries, where there is no regular system of 
finance, extraordinary demands are met by the exaction of large 
contributions in money from those who are supposed to be in 
possession of wealth. Israel Was thus in a most miserable condi- 
tion. The land became impoverished ; the people were in a state 
of exasperation ; and the Assyrians, having so largely profited by 
the invasion of Israel, were Teady to avail themselves of any pre- 
text for repeating the experiment. The state of religion and 

o 
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morals corresponded with this external condition. With the rapid 
growth of idolatij, and the neglect of that religious system wldch 
was the tme glory of the nation, the people lost all love for the 
good and the beautiful, and gave themselves up to the grossest 
abominations that the heart of man can conceive. It was evident 
that the nation was ripening fast for that destruction which the 
prophets had foretold. After a troubled reign' of ten years, Me- 
nahem died. 

3. Pekahiah, his son, reigned two years, and was then 
put to death by Pekah, the commander of the forces. 

4. Pekah then ascended the throne. The principal 
events of this reign were those which arose from the al- 
liance of Pekah with Rezin king of Syria, against Ahaz 
king of Judah, as related in the preceding chapter. 
Pekah was victorious in this war, which induced Ahaz 
to apply to Tiglath-pileser, the son of Pul, king of As- 
syria, who came and chastised the belligerents into quiet- 
ness, after which he removed the tribes beyond Jordan 
to Media and Assyria. . After a reign of twenty years, 
Pekah was slain by Hoshea. 

5. Ten years of the most cruel anarchy elapsed before Hoshea 
was able to establish himself on the throne. About 
this time the Egyptians became seriously alarmed at the 
progress of the Assyrians in their neighbourhood ; and 
So or Sabaco, the king of Egypt, adopted the policy of 

procuring employment for them elsewhere, to avert their attention 
from his own country. To this end he induced Hoshea in Israel, 
and Hezekiah in Judah, by insincere promises of support, to hold 
back the tribute they had paid to the Assyrians. This soon brought 
Shalmaneser, the son of Tiglath-pileser, with a mighty host into 
Palestine. Having easily subdued the country, he advanced to 
lay siege to the metropolis, in which Hoshea had shut himself 
with the remnant of his forces. It was not taken until the third 
year, and in the interval the inhabitants endured great 
privation and distress. At length it fell; and Shal- 
maneser extinguished the kingdom of Israel, and sent 
Hoshea in chains to Nineveh. Thus perished the king- 
dom of Israel, which was annexed to the Assyrian crown under an 
Assyrian governor, alter it had endured, as a separate state, 271 
years, under seventeen kings. 

6. The king of Assyria adopted the policy which appears to have 
been usually fbllowed in those times with regard to such countries 
or provinces as the conqueror designed to incorporate with his own 
dominions. The flower of the nation, composed of all who were 
distinguished for their rank or wealth, for their abilities or personal 
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qualifications, and for tbeir Imowledge of arms and useful arts, were 
taken awaj to the region beyond the Euphrates, in which the three 
tribes carried off bj Tiglath-pileser were already settled. Their 
place was partly supplied by the inhabitants of other conquered coun- 
tries m distant parts. In the present case, the new settlers in Israel 
were brought from the region of the Lower Tigris and Euphrates ; 
and being intended merely to keep the land occupied, were a far less 
nunerous and raluable population than that which they had dis- 
placed. This design was more fully worked out by Esarhaddon, the 
son of Sennacherib, who gleaned the remnant left in the land, and 
substituted other foreigners. The new comers gradually combined 
with the dregs of the Israelites who remained in the country, and the 
population thus formed took the name of Samaritans &om the city 
of Samaria. They were all idolaters ; but, according to the notions 
of local and national deities which then preyailed, they deemed 
themselves bound to know something of " the god of the country " 
in which they had settled. This knowledge they obtained from a 
priest who fixed his residence at Bethel ; and the result was, that 
they combined the worship of the true God with that of their own 
idols. Very gradually, however, their system purified itself from 
the idolatrous dross, and the Samaritans at length rested in a sys- 
tem of belief as pure as that of the Jews, although less regular in 
some of its observances. In some respects their creed may have 
been the purer of the two, seeing that it was based entirely upon 
the Books of Moses, whereas that of the Jews became encumbered 
with a great mass of oral traditions. 

7. As henceforth the Jews only, that is, the inhabitants of the 
kingdom of Judah, have historical existence, it may be well to offer 
a few concluding remarks regarding the ten tribes, who were earlier 
brought under the yoke of bondage by the Assyrians. They were 
settled in Assyria and Media, and nothing of their further history is 
known. Much, however, h as been conjectured ; and their destiny has 
often been made a subject of inquiry and dispute. Many bdieve 
that they are destined to take part in those purposes of divine mercy 
for which th^ir brethren of Judah and Benjamin have been kept 
for so many ages separate and apart among the nations, a wonder 
and a byword in them all. In this belief they have sought for 
them, and have found in various countries, and under a variety 
of disguising circumstances, races or tribes of men whom, from 
analogous customs, rites, and features, they have supposed to be 
descendants of the ten tribes. Such have been found in Asia, 
Europe, and America, among heathens, Moslems, Jews, and Chris- 
tians. AU these identifications cannot be true ; and there are none 
of them which quite satisfy the mind, for many of the analogies 
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Test on cizcumstances which belonged to the Israelites, not as the 
sons of Abraham, but only as Orientals. 

8. It is to be borne in mind that the land of Israel was not 
altogether divested of its inhabitants, as manj of the pooiei 
people were allowed to remain. Then, also, the prodamation 
of Cyrus, under which the Jews eyentuallj returned to build 
again their city and temple, was addressed not to the tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin alone, but to all the people of Jehovah 
(Ezra, i. 1 — 3) ; and being proclaimed throughout the Persian em- 
pire, which included the former dominions of Assyria, it is probable 
that not a few of the ten tribes were induced to return to Pales- 
tine. Those who were inclined to remove, would naturally attach 
themselves here and there to a caravan of merchants, and return 
to the land of their fathers. But as they arrived one after another, 
in small parties, no mention of their return could be expected in 
a history so concise. There might have been Israelites in the 
great caravan of Zerrubbabel ; and, at all events, it is more than 
probable that most of them returned when they heard of the pxoe-^ 
perity of their brethren in Palestine. At whatever time it may 
have been, it is certain that many did return ; for the histoiy 
mentions Israelites as settled in GaHlee and Peraea before the time 
of Christ. (1 Mace. v. 9 — 24:,) But connecting themselves with 
the tribe of 'Judah, they finally lost the distinctive name of Israel- 
ites, and all the Hebrews were indiscriminately designated as Jews. 

9. Something similar may very safely be supposed to have oc- 
curred beyond the Euphrates, where a very hxgQ proportion of 
the Judahites thought proper to remain. It is likely that still 
greater numbers of the Israelites, who had lived in these countries 
two centuries longer, would feel little inclination to exchange the 
comforts they had accumulated for the prospects which Palestiue 
offered. But as the old jealousy between Judah and Israel had by 
this time ceased, those Israelites who remained east of the Eu- 
phrates joined themselves to the tribe of Judah, which was in pos- 
session of the Temple, and consequently they too received the name 
of Jews. If this view as to the amalgamation of the ten with the two 
tribes rests upon better grounds than that which reserves for the 
former a separate existence, all inquiry after " the lost tribes" must 
needs be superfluous. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. By whom was Shallum asiassinated 1 

3. Who refused to acknowledge his authority 1 Whose assistance did he 
procure 1 How did he exercise his power ? In what condition was the 
kingdom of Israel 1 For what was it evidently fast ripbning f 
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3. Who succeeded Menahem ? By whom was he put to death 9 

4. What were the princi]^ events in Pekah's reign ? By whom was 
he slain? 

5. How many years elapsed before Hoshea was able to establish himself 
on the throne t -Who became alarmed at the progress of the Assyrians ? 
How did he avert their attention from his own country % Who invaded 
Palestine ? What did he extinguish ? How long had it endured as a sepa- 
rate state ? 

6. What policy was adopted by the king of Assyria 1 What name was 
taken by the mixed race 1 What did they combine 1 In what way did 
their creed become at length purer than that of the Jews 1 

7. Where were the ten tribes settled 1 What opinions have been enter- 
tained by many regarding their destiny ? 

8. What appears to be the most probable supposition regarding those of 
the ten tribes who were desirous of returning to Palestine 9 

9. What may also be supposed concerning those who thought proper to 
remain beyond the Euphrates ? 
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1. Manasseli, the son of Hezekiah, was but twelye yean old 
when his father died. Wicked counsellors corrupted his 
youth. They imbued his mind with the worst principles 
of religion and government, and brought him up in a 
settled dislike to the wholesome reformations of his fa- 
ther, which he seemed to make it the business of his life to subyert. 
Whatever God declared to be most repugnant to him — ^whatever 
good men the most abhor — were the very objects of his de- 
praved choice and appetite. He not only built altars for all the 
heavenly bodies, but set lip an idol in the very sanctuary of God, 
which no one had hitherto dared to profane ; he devoted his ehil- 
dran to Moloch, by making them pass through the fire in the valley 
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of Hinnom ; and the people, depraved by his example, became 
in all respects far worse than the Canaanites, who had been 
rooted oat to make room for them. The righteous few, who still 
remained faithful to the truth, were grievously persecuted ; and 
injustice and crime were at this time so rampant, that innocent 
blood flowed abundantly in Jerusalem. Even the prophets, whom 
God sent to warn the apostate king, were not spared ; and it is be- 
lieved that the great prophet Isaiah was by his order sawn asun- 
der. 

2. The threatened doom was at length inflicted. By the twen- 
ty-second year of his reign, Esarhaddon, king of Assy- 
ria, had repaired the losses which the death of Senna- 
cherib had occasioned. Having invaded Palestine, he 
removed the remnant which lingered upon the moun- 
tains of Israel, and dispatched his generals against Jerusalem. The 
city was taken ; and Manasseh was sent in chains to Babylon, which 
the Assyrians had recovered, where he was thrown into a dungeon. 
There he had leisure for thought ; and the remembrance of what 
he had been, of what he had lost, and how he had lost it, filled 
him with poignant sorrow. At length his heart was softened ; 
he wept, and turned repentingly to God, from whom he had 
revolted. God heard the moaning of the prisoner, and had 

pity upon him, and forgave him, and inclined the heart 
of the successor of Esarhaddon to restore him to his 
kingdom. The remainder of his reign was good, and 
he foimd ample employment in undoing all that he had 

before done. His reign of fifty-five years was the longest which 

occurred in either Judah or Israel. 

3. Amon, his son, succeeded at the age of twenty-two years. 
But although brought up in the best days of his father, 
he followed the example of the worst. He was slain in 
a conspiracy by his own servants, after a short reign of 
two years. 

4. Josiah was only eight years old when the people, after hav- 
ing punished the murderers of his father, made him king. 
His guardianship devolved upon the high-priest, who 
bestowed upon him an education worthy of a king. 
Josiah began very early to manifest the good dispositions 

and excellent character which distinguished his reign. As early 
as the age of twelve he interested himself in seeing Jerusalem 
purged of the idolatries which his father had in his short reign 
introduced. Afterwards he conducted this expurgation in person, 
not only in his own dominions, but throughout the territories which 
had belonged to Ephraim, Manasseh, Zebulun, and Naphtali. On 
this occasion he executed the sentence against the altfur at Bethel, 
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denonnoed to the first Jeroboam 350 years before, when Josiah liad 
been appointed to the work by name. 

5. In the eighteenth year of his reign, the temple was put in 
complete order and repair. In the course of these labours, 
the original book of the law, as written by the hand of 
Moses, and deposited beside the ark, was disooyered by 
Hilkiah the high-priest. From this venerable copy the 

prophecies of Moses, foreteUing the desolation of the land and the 
ruin of the temple, were read to the king. With intense concern 
Josiah rent his clothes, and sent to the prophetess Huldah to ask 
how these things were to be understood. She confirmed the de- 
nunciation, and said that the threatened eyils were near at hand ; 
but added that the good king himself should be removed from this 
world before they came. The same year the king celebrated a 
great passover, such as had not been in any former reign. In 
short, no king surpassed, or perhaps equalled, Josiah in well-di- 
rected zeal for the Lord, and in efforts to extirpate idolatry and 
restore the true religion. 

6. In the year 606 B. C, Nineveh was besieged by the Medes 
and Babylonians, who had revolted from Assyria. Taking 
advantage of these affairs, the king of Egypt marched 
an army to possess himself of Carchemish, an important 
pass of the Euphrates. He marched through Palestine. 

But Josiah, as a tributary to the Assyrians, felt himself bound to 
oppose his passage. He was defeated, and mortally wounded in 
a battle at Megiddo, and soon after died at Jerusalem, sincerely 
lamented by all his people, and bewailed by the prophet Jere- 
miah. He left three sons, Eliakim, Jehoahaz or Shallum, and 
Zedekiah. 

7. Jehoahaz or Shallum, the second of these sons, was elected 
king by the people. We know not the cause of this 
preference, which was very little justified by his conduct 
during the three months of his reign, in which he mani- 
fested a disposition to imitate the worst of his predeces- 
sors. At the end of the three months, Necho returned triumphant 
from the Euphrates, and came to Jerusalem to reap the fruits of 
his victory at Megiddo. He laid on the city a heavy tribute, and 
deposed Jehoahaz, and carried him away captive into Egypt, 
where he died. Necho bestowed the crown on Josiah's eldest son, 
Eliakim, whose name he changed to Jehoiakim, in token of sobjee- 
tion. 

8. Jehoiakim was twenty-five years old when he ascended the 
throne as the vassal of Egypt. He trod in the steps of his idola- 
trous predecessors, and the people imitated his example. The Ba- 
bylonians wished to succeed to the western empire of the Aasynans^ 
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and not to destroy it. Nauopolassar, the king of Babylon, while 
besieging Nineveh, beheld, therefore, with displeasure the dis- 
turbances west of the Euphrates, and sent his son Nebuchadnez- 
zar to reduce the provinces to obedience. In this he succeeded, 
and Jehoiakim, among the rest, became his vassal, and con 
tinned so for three years. During this time Nineveh was 
taken, and Nabopolassar dying soon after, was succeed- 
ed by his son Nebuchadnezzar. While the attention 
of the new monarch was otherwise engaged, Jehoiakim 
had the temerity to revolt from him. To this he was probably 
persuaded by the king of Egypt, who undertook a second expe- 
dition against Carchdmish, which Nebuchadnezzar had recover- 
ed. He was defeated by the Babylonian, and stripped of all his 
possessions between the Euphrates and the Nile. Nebuchadnezzar 
then besieged and took Jerusalem; and among other 
spoil, carried away a portion of the sacred vessels of the 
temple, which he lodged in the temple of Belus at 
Babylon. Certain of the royal family and of the nobles 
were also taken away as hostages for the fidelity of the king and 
people. Among these were the prophet Daniel and his companions. 
Upon the whole Nebuchadnezzar behaved more leniently than 
might have been expected, owing, probably, to a desire of main- 
taining Judah, if possible, as a frontier state between himself and 
Egypt. He did not even depose Jehoiakim, who, uncorrected by ad- 
versity, proved the same remorseless tyrant, regardless of God and 
man. It does not appear that he again revolted, but after some 
years his conduct appeared so displeasing to the king of Babylon, 
who was then in the north of Syria, that he sent a number of local 
auxiliaries against him. They took him prisoner and carried him 
to Nebuchadnezzar, who put him in fetters, and designed to take him 
to Babylon. But he first proceeded with him to Jerusalem, where 
he died. 

9. On Nebuchadnezzar's arrival at Jerusalem, he was little 
pleased to find that, without consulting him, the people 
had in the meantime raised to the throne Jehoiachin 
(or Jeconiah or Coniah), the son of Jehoiakim. This 
prince^ in the brief interval of three months, had found 
time to eviQce the most depraved dispositions. He surrendered 
to Nebuchadnezzar, and was taken to Babylon, where he spent 
the rest of his days. Nebuchadnezzar made Zedekiah, the third 
son of Josiah, king ; but left him a much impoverished king- 
dom. All the portable wealth that could be found in the palace 
or the temple, was seized and sent off to Babylon : and, along with 
the deposed king, were taken away all the persons of note, and all 
the skilful craftsmen of the kingdom. 
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10. In appointing ZedeMah to the throne, Nebucbadnezzar ex- 
acted from him a very solemn oath of allegiance. Accordingly, 
when in the fourth year of his reign, the kings of Edom, Moab, 
Ammon, and Tyre, invited him to join them in a confederacy to 
shake off the Babylonian yoke, he would not listen to their propo- 
sals. Zedekiah set an example of iniquity to his people, whidi 
they willingly followed. They were rapidly ripening for the de- 
struction which had been so long foretold ; and which was brought 
about by means of the revolt of Zedekiah from the king of Ba- 
bylon, in the ninth year of his reign. This step was taken in 
reliance upon Pharaoh Hophra, king of Egypt, in spite of the 
earnest remonstrances of Jeremiah, who repeatedly and in the face 
of cruel treatment, warned both the king and people, that their 
only hope of safety and quiet lay in their adhesion to Nebucbad- 
nezzar. 

11. In consequence of this revolt, the Babylonian king invaded 
Judea with a great army^ and, after taking most of the princi- 
pal towns, sat down before Jerusalem. Early in the next year, 
the Egyptians marched an army to the relief of their ally; 
but being intimidated by the alacrity with which the Babylonians 
raised the siege and advanced to give them battle, they returned 
home without risking an engagement. The return of the Chal- 
deans to the siege, destroyed all the hopes which the approach 
of the Egyptian succours had excited. The siege was now prose- 
cuted with redoubled vigour ; and at length Jerusalem was taken 

by storm at midnight, in the eleventh year of Zedekiah, 
and in the eighteenth month from the commencement of 
the siege. Dreadful was the carnage. The people, 
young and old, were slaughtered wherever they appeared; 
and even the temple was no refuge for them : the sacred courts 
streamed with blood. Zedekiah himself, with his family and some 
friends, contrived to escape from the city ; but he was overtaken 
and captured in the plains of Jericho. He was sent in chains to 
Nebuchadnezzar, who had left the conclusion of the war to his 
generals, and was then at Riblah in Syria. After sternly reproving 
him for his ungrateful conduct, the conqueror ordered aU the sons 
of Zedekiah to be slain before his eyes, and then his own eyes 
to be put out, thus making the slaughter of his children the last 
sight on which his tortured memory could dwell. He was after- 
wards sent in fetters of brass to Babylon, where he remained until 
his death. 

12. Nebuchadnezzar appears to have felt that his purposes had 
not been fully executed by the army, or else he was urged by the 
Edomites and others to exceed his first intentions. He therefore 
sent Nebuzaradan, the captain of the guard, with a sufficient fozoe, 
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to complete the desolation of Judah and Jerusalem. He burned 
the city and the temple to the ground : he collected and sent to 
Babylon all the gold and silver which former spoilers had left ; 
and he transported all the people who had been left behind in Je- 
hoiachin's captivity, save only the poor of the land, who were left 
to be vine-dressers and husbandmen. Four years after, Nebu- 
zaradan again entered Judaea, and gleaned a few more of the 
miserable inhabitants, whom he sent off to Babylon. 

13. Thus was the land lefb desolate ; and thus ended the king- 
dom of Judah and the reign of David's house, after it had endured 
404 years, under twenty kings. It is remarkable that the king of 
Babylon made no attempt to colonize the country he had depo- 
pulated, as was done by the Assyrians in Israel ; and thus, in the 
providence of God, the land was left vacant, to be re-occupied by 
the Jews after seventy years of captivity and punishment. 

14. Sacred Writers. — Zephaniah prophesied in the early part o£ 
Josiah's reign ; and his reprehension of the existing abuses would 
appear to have roused that excellent prince to undertake those re- 
formations which honoured his reign. About the middle of that 
reign Jeremiah began to prophesy, and he lived through the suc- 
ceeding reigns to see the fulfilment of his own predictions of the 
captivity of Judah. He was a priest of Anathoth, a place about 
three miles north of Jerusalem. After the death of Josiah, he met 
with great opposition from the kings and courtiers, by which his 
spirit was much afliicted. After the destruction of Jerusalem, he 
went, reluctantly, to Egypt, with a remnant of the Jews. What 
afterwards happened to hbn is not known with certainty ; but it is 
said that his countrymen in Egypt were so offended by his faithful 
remonstrances, that they stoned him to death. The prophecies 
and "lamentations" of Jeremiah, indicate a man deeply conscious 
of the evil days on which he had fallen, and over which he mourned 
intensely. Habakkuk, who delivered his short prophecy in the 
reign of Jehoiakim, declared, with much sublimity of style and 
grandeur of imagery, the approaching calamities of the nation, 
and pointed out the consolations which the faithful might still 
claim. Ezekiel was of the sacerdotal race, and was one of the 
captives whom Nebuchadnezzar carried into Babylonia, along with 
king Jehoiachin. There, by the river Chebar, which falls into 
the Euphrates, he had visions of God, and delivered prophecies 
confirmatory of those which Jeremiah at the same time delivered 
in Judasa. The short prophecy of Obadiah is almost wholly 
directed against the Edomltes, and is supposed to have been 
delivered in the very few years which elapsed between the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and tiie desolation of Edom by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Who Buooeeded Hezeklah ? What did he seem to make it the busi- 
ness of his life to subvert 1 Of what crimes was he guilty ? Whom even 
did he not spare ? 

2. Who invaded Palestine 1 What was done to Manasseh ? What effecs 
was produced on his mind 1 What, therefore, happened to him 1 What 
is remarkable about his reign ? 

3. By whom was he succeeded ? How long did he reign ? 

4. Whom did the people make king % What did he early begin to mani- 
fest 1 From what did he cause the land to be purged ? To what wori^ had 
he been appointed by name ? 

5. What was discovered while they were repairing the templet What 
were read to the king 1 To whom did he apply for explanation 9 What 
did the king celebrate in the same year 1 

6. Who took advantage of the troubles in Aaeyritk ? Why did Isaiah 
oppose him ? Where was he mortally wounded t 

7. Which of his sons was elected king 1 By whom was he deposed and 
carried captive 1 Upon whom was the crown bestowed ? 

8. Who wished to succeed to the western empire of the Assyrians ? Who 
was therefore sent to reduce the provinces to obedience ? Who probably 
persuaded Jehoiakim to revolt? Of what was he therefore stripped t 
What were carried away 1 Who were among the captives ? What became 
of Jehoiakim 9 

9. Who had been in the mean time raised to the throne ? Whither was 
he taken ? Who was made king in his stead ? 

10. What did Nebuchadnezzar exact from him ? What confederacy did 
he therefore refuse to join ? What afterwards induced him to revolt \ Who 
remonstrated against this step % 

11. What was done in consequence of the revolt 1 When was Jerusa- 
lem taken ? What was done to Zedekiah ? « 

12. Who was sent to complete the desolation of Judah and Jerusalem ? 

13. How long had the kingdom of Judah endured 1 What did the king 
of Babylon make no attempt to do ? 

14. When did Zephaniah prophesy "i Who began to prophesy about the 
middle of Josiah's reign ? In whose reign did Habakkuk prophesy ? Where 
did Ezekiel deliver his prophedes 1 Against whom is the prophecy of 
Obadiah almost wholly directed 1 
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BOOK VI. 



CHAPTER I. 588 to 535. 
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In order to preserve the continuity of the history of Palestine, 
it is necessary to follow into their exile that favoured raxje, on 
account of whom the Holy Land has acquired that celebrity which 
must ever attach to its name. 



1. Again, the children of Abraham, the chosen people, were in 
exile, and the land of their inheritance lay desolate. But we are 
not on that account to imagine that the purposes for which they 
had been set apart as a peculiar people among the nations, had 
been rendered nugatory. This was by no means the case. They 
were still destined to fulfil their vocation of keeping alive in the 
world the knowledge of the true God, the Creator of all things, and 
of being the depositaries of his designs towards the race of man. 

2. The later exiles found themselves not altogether strangers 
at Babylon. Their countrymen of the earlier captivities were 
settled in various stations and employments, and some of them 
held posts of trust under the government. By that government 
they were regarded not as prisoners, but as useful emigrants ; 
and after a while they appear to have experienced no other in- 
conveniences than those which naturally flowed &om their re- 
grets for their own beautiful land ; from their position as foreigners 
in a strange country ; from the derision of the natives at the pecu- 
liarities of their reUgion ; and, probably, from a distinctive poll-tax, 
from which the Babylonians were exempt. This much may be 
gathered from dispersed intimations ; but the principal known facts 
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of the captivitj are connected with the history of Daniel, one of 
the earlier exiles, who rose to the highest distinction under the 
Babylonian kings. 

3. Daniel was one of the young men of high family who 
were carried away as hostages for the fidelity of king Jehoiachin. 
He and some others were put under the chief eunuch, to be 
properly trained in the language and learning of the Chaldeans, 
to fit tiiem for employments at the court. This training lasted 
three years, when they were examined in the presence of the 
king ; and Daniel and three of his friends were found to have 
made far greater progress than any of those who had been educated 
with them. They were therefore enrolled among the magians or 
learned men. 

4. A few years after Nebuchadnezzar was greatly tronbled with 
a dream, which made a profound impression upon his 
mind ; but the particulars of which quite passeid from 
his memory when he awoke. Great importance was at- 
tached to dreams in those days, and men skilled in the 

sciences were supposed to be able to discover their meaning. 
Therefore, the king sent for his court magians, and required 
them not only to interpret the dream, but to discoyer the dream 
itself^ which he had forgotten. This they declared to be im- 
possible; on which the exasperated tyrant ordered all the ma- 
gians to be massacred. Daniel and his friends, although not pre- 
sent, were included in such a sentence. On learning this, he begged 
a respite for the whole body, undertaking to find, through his God, 
the solution of the difficulty. The respite was granted ; and at 
the earnest prayer of Daniel, God made the secret known to him. 
A colossal image which the king saw, with a head of gold, arma 
and breast of silver, belly and thighs of brass, legs of iron, and toes 
partly iron and partly clay, was struck down by a stone, which it-- 
self grew and filled the whole earth. This, in the interpretation 
of Daniel, figured forth ** the things to come ;" describing by cha- 
racteristic symbols the succession of empires to the end of time ; 
and it is wonderfU to observe how precisely the greater port of 
what T^aB then future has since been accomplished. The king was 
not only satisfied but astonished; he was almost ready to pay 
divine honours to Daniel ; and raised him at once to the eminent 
station of Archimagus, or chief of the magians, and governor of the 
metropolitan province of Babylon. His three ^ends, also, were, 
at his request, promoted to places of trust and honotir. 

5. Not long after, Nebuchadnezzar 0et up a colossal image in 
the plains of Dura, and commanded that> when music sounded, 
every one should worship it; on pain of death. He soon learned 
that this command was utterly neglected by Daniel's three friends. 
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Sliadrach, Meshach, and Abednego ; and his rage grew so liigh, 
at the example of disobedience given by persons in their high sta- 
tion that he ordered them to be at once cast into " the burning 
fbmaoe." The heat of the furnace was so great as to destroy the 
men who cast them in; but they themselves remained unhurt, 
and not even a hair of their heads was singed. They came forth 
when the king called them ; and he was so much astonished and 
convinced by this prodigy, that he publicly acknowledged the 
greatness of the God whom they served. 

6. There appear to have been good and generous qualities in the 
character of Nebuchadnezzar ; but the pride with which he con- 
templated the grandeur of his empire, and the magnificence of his 
undertakings, was most inordinate, and he required to be taught 
that " the Most High ruleth over all the kingdoms of the earth, 
and giveth them to whomsoever he will." He was warned of this 
in a dream, which was interpreted to him by Daniel ; but, ne- 
glecting the warning, " his heart was changed from man's, and a 
beast's heart was given to him." He was afflicted with a madness 
which made him think himself a beast, and, acting as such, he re- 
mained constantl}^ abroad in the fields, living upon wild herbs. 
In this debased and forlorn condition the mighty conqueror re- 
mained seven years, when he was restored to his reason and his 
throne ; and one of his first acts was to issue a proclamation, hum- 
bly acknowledging the signs and wonders which the* Most High 
God had wrought towards him, and declaring his conviction, that 
'' those who walk in pride he is able to abase." He died soon 
after. He was succeeded by Evil-Merodach, who had 
administered the government during the insanity of his 
father. On his accession, he released Jehoiachin from 
his long confinement, and gave him the first place among 
the fallen kings who sat at his table in Babylon. After three 
years, Evil-Merodach was defeated, and killed in a battle with the 
combined Modes and Persians under Cyrus. 

7* His son Belshazzar succeeded. Of him nothing ia recorded 
but the circumstances in which his reign concluded. 
There was a great festival, which Belshazzar celebrated 
by a magnificent feast to all his nobles. They talked 
of their gods, whose power had proved so much greater 
than that of the gods of other nations ; and this suggested to the 
king to send for the sacred vessels of the temple of Jerusalem, to 
be used as wine-cups in their riotings. While thus profanely en- 
gaged, their attention was arrested by a mysterious hand, tracing 
on the wall words which no one understood. The magians tried in 
vain to interpret them. Daniel was then sent for, and he, after so- 
lemnly rebuking the king for his profanation of that Ghreat Name 
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which his proud grandfather had been compelled to honour, ex- 
plained the terrible purport of the inscription to be, that the end both 
of his life and dynastj was dose at hand. He lost his life 
that very night by the conspiracy of two nobles, whom 
he had grievously wronged ; and a year after, the death 
J of his son, a boy, named Laborosoarchad, left the heri- 
tage to Darius (or Cyaxares) the Mode, who accordingly took pos- 
session of the kingdom. Thus the Babylonian empire yrvLS merged 
in that of the Medes and Persians. 

8. A very high place in the favour of Darius was occupied by 
Daniel ; and in re-distributing the government of the 
provinces, the prophet was set at the head of all. This 
excited the jealousy and discontent of many, and the de- 
struction of Daniel was determined. His hands were 

too clean, and his conduct too upright, to allow them to hope that 
they could fasten any charge upon him, except on the score of his 
religion. They therefore persuaded the weak old king to issue a 
decree, that no one should, for thirty days, make prayer to any 
god but himself, under pain of being cast alive into the den of 
lions. Daniel, however, made no change in his usual habits of 
prayer to the God of Israel, with his face turned towards Jerusa- 
lem. He was, therefore, accused to Darius, who saw too lato 
the foUy into which he had been drawn, and would fain have 
spared his friend. But being reminded, that among the Medes 
and Persians a royal decree could not be revoked or altered, he re- 
luctantly consented that his own should take effect. Daniel was 
then thrown into the den of lions. The unhappy king spent the 
night in sorrow ; and early in the morning he hastened to the den, 
hoping that perhaps the Mighty God whom Daniel served had not 
allowed him to perish. The cheerful voice of the prophet from 
within the den answered to the call, for the lions had not been 
allowed to hurt him. Daniel was taken fix)m the den, and his 
accusers cast in ; and on them the lions had no mercy. This pro- 
duced from Darius a remarkable proclamation of the greatness and 
supremacy of " the Most High God," whom Daniel served. 

9. Darius occupied the throne of Babylon only two years ; and 
on his death it was usurped by a Babylonian noble, named 
Nabonadius. Cyrus, the illustrious nephew of Darius, was for 
seyeral years too much engaged in other wars to attend to him. 
But, at length, he led his troops against Babylon. The city held 
out for two years against him ; and was then only taken by the 
remarkable stratagem of diverting the course of the river Eu- 
phrates, which flowed through the city, and entering by night 
through the dry channel. This taking of Babylon, with all its 
circumstances,* was minutely described by the prophet Isaiah, and 
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Cyms mentioned bj name, aboye a century before that conqueror 
was bom. 

10. The prophet Daniel was still alive when Babylon was taken 
by 0)rru8 ; and there is reason to conclude, that this 
yenerable personage was high in the esteem of that 
conqueror. In some decrees, Cyrus intimates his know- 
ledge of those prophecies in Isaiah which speak of him- 
self, and there is little question that Daniel called his attention to 
them. We know that the prophet had at this time looked much 
into the writings of former prophets (Dan. ix. 1, 2), and had as- 
certained that the duration of the captivity was to be seventy 
years (Jer. zxv. 11, 12 ; xzix. 10) ; and now he found that the 
expiration of the seventy years left the sovereign power in the 
hands of Cyrus, of whom Isaiah had so particularly prophesied as 
the person destined ** to restore the captivities of Judah." The 
communication of these facts must have made a strong impression 
on the conqueror, accompanied as it was by the claim, that the 
Jehovah whom the Hebrews worshipped was He who had raised 
him up, and had given to him all that greatness and glory by 
which he was now surrounded. 

11. Sacred Writers, — ^The most eminent writer of this period was 
Daniel, whose history has been given above. He lived throughout 
the captivity in great esteem and honour. He did not return with 
his countrymen to Judaea, but remained at Babylon, and probably 
died soon after, either there or at Susa, from which metropolitan 
city the last of his visions is dated, when he was about ninety-four 
years old. His writings are in the form of yisions, which de- 
scribe, almost with the distinctness of history, the events of 
^ture times. The Messiah is also mentioned by him ; and the 
time of his coming is set down with such precision, as produced 
among the Jews a general expectation of his advent at the time 
that Jesus Christ appeared. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. What were not rendered nugatoiy by the captivity of the Jews 1 
What vocation were they still destined to fulfil ? 

2. What were the only inconveniences experienced by the captives? 
With whose history are the principal facts of the captivity connected 1 

3. On what occasion was Daniel carried away captive ? Under whose 
care were he and some others placed ? How long did their training last ? 
Among whom were they enrolled ] 

4. What greatly troubled the mind of Nebuchadnezzar ? What did he 
require the magians to do 1 On their declaring this to be impossible, 
what did he order to be done to them ? What did Daniel request 1 What 
was the dream, and its interpretation ? What offices did the king confer 
upon Daniel ? 
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5. What did Nebuchadnezzar order to be worshipped 9 Who disobejred 
this order ? What punlBhinent was inflicted upon them % What followed ? 

6. Y^tit did Nebuchadnezzar need to be taught ? What was he afflicted 
with ? How long did he remain in this condition 1 What was one of his 
first acts, when he was restored to reason ? By whom was he succeeded 1 
Whom did he release ? By whom was he defeated and killed ? 

7. Who succeeded him ? What were the circumstances in which his reign 
concluded ? Who took possession of the kingdom 9 What was the Baby- 
lonian empire merged in ? 

8. Who was appointed chief ruler of the provinces 1 What did some 
who were jealous and discontented determine 1 What decree did they per- 
suade the king to pass ? Who disregarded this decree ? AVhat was done 
to him ] What followed ? 

9. How long did Darius reign at Babylon ? By whom was the throne 
usurped 1 Who at length led his troops against the city ? How did he 
get possession of it 1 

10. Who was still alive when Babylon was taken by Cyrus ? To what 
did he probably call the attention of the conqueror ? What were now 
expired ? 

11. Who was the most eminent writer of this period 1 In what form 
are his writings ? What was set down by him with great precision ? 



CHAPTER II. B. C. 535 to 516. 



THE JEWS. 

Return to Jerusalem 
under Zerubbabel, 

Jeshua, high-priest. 

Rebuilding of the city 
and second Temple 
begun, .... 

Temple fi&ished, . . 
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Anacreon, .... 532 
521 Polycrates, tyrant of 

Samos, .... 531 

Hippias and Hippar- 
chus at Athens, . 527 

Confucius, in China, 620 




1. Animated by the impressions thus made upon his muid, 
CyruB, in the very year that Babylon was taken, issued 
a decree, in which, after admowledgiug the supre- 
macy of the Lord, and that to Him he owed all his 
kingdoms, he gave full permission to the Jews, in any 
part of his dominions, to return to their own land, and to rebuild 
the city and temple of Jerusalem. No sooner were the favourable 
dispositions of the king thus made known, than the members of 
the later captivity — those of the tribes of Judah, Benjaniin, and 
Levi — repaired in large numbers to Babylon from their different 
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places of residence ; some to make preparations for their journey ; 
and others, who had no intention to return themselyes, to assist 
those who had. Most of the existing race had been bom in 
Babylonia, and in the course of years families had established 
themselves in the country, and formed connexions, and gathered 
around them comforts which were not easily abandoned. Hence, 
only a zealous minority were disposed to avail themselves of the 
decree in their favour : the great bulk of the people choosing to 
remain in the land of their exile ; and it has always been the opi- 
nion of the Jews, that the more illustrious portion of their nation 
remained in Babylonia. 

2. The first return caravan was organized and directed by 
Zerubbabel, the grandson of king Jehoiachin, and by Jeshua, 
a grandson of the last high-priest Jozadak. The number of 
persons who joined them was about 50,000, including above 
7000 male and female servants. Before they departed, Cyrus 
caused to be restored to them the more valuable of the sacred 
utensils, which had been removed by Nebuchadnezzar, and pre- 
served by his successors, and which were now destined to be again 
employed in the service of the sanctuary. Zerubbabel was also 
entrusted with large contributions towards the expense of re- 
building the temple, from the Jews who chose to remain behind. 
The beasts of burden in this caravan exceeded eight thousand. 
In the book of Ezra, the names of the families which returned in 
this first colony, and in those which followed, are carefully given. 

3. The incidents ofthe journey are not related. On reaching Pa- 
lestine, the caravan repaired at once to Jerusalem, which they found 
utterly ruined and desolate. Before they separated to seek habita- 
tions for themselves, they raised a large sum by voluntary contribu- 
tions towards the rebuilding of the temple. They then employed 
themselves in securing dwellings and necessaries for their families ; 
«nd at the ensuing Feast of Tabernacles again repaired to Jerusalem, 
where sacrifices were offered on an altar erected upon the ruins of 
the temple. After this the people applied themselves zealously to 
the necessary preparations for the restoration of that edifice. In a 

year from the departure from Babylon the preparations 
were sufficiently advanced to allow the work to be com- 
menced ; and, accordingly, the foundations of the second 
temple were then laid with great rejoicings and songs of 
thanksgiving. While the work proceeded, the Samaritans mani- 
fested a desire to assist in the work, and to claim a commimity of 
worship in the new temple. This was declined by the Jews, on 
the ground that the decree of the Persian king extended only to 
the race of Israel. 

4. Being thus frustrated in their design, the Samaritans employ- 
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ed every means they could devise to thwart the undertaking. Their 
origin appears to have given them considerable influence at the 
Persian court ; and although thej could not act openly against the 
plain decree of Cyrus, an unscrupulous use of their money and in- 
fluence among the officers of the government enabled them to raise 
such obstructions that the people were much discouraged, and the 
work proceeded but languidly, and at length was suspended alto- 
gether. This was one cause of the enmity which always afterwards 
subsisted between the Jews and the Samaritans. The suspension of 
the work commenced in the time of Cyrus, and continued through the 
reigns of Cambyses and Smerdis, to the second year of Da- 
rius Hystaspes. In this long period the people gradually 
lost all heart for the work, and were disposed to conclude 
that the set time for it had not yet come. From this le- 
thargy they were roused by the exhortations and reproaches of the 
prophet Haggai ; and the building was resumed with fresh zeal. 
This zeal was indeed somewhat damped by the discouraging regrets 
of the old men, who had seen in their youth the temple of Solomon, 
and who clearly perceived that this would be a far inferior build- 
ing. But to obviate this discouragement the prophet Haggai was 
commissioned to declare that the ultimate glory of this second 
temple should greatly exceed that of the first, — ^not by greater 
splendour of fabric, but by the presence within its walls of the 
Messiah, so long expected and foretold — " the desire of all na- 
tions." — (Haggai, ii. 1-9). 

5. The renewal of the work roused afresh the opposition of the 
Samaritans, whose representations induced Tatnai, the Persian 
governor of Syria, to write home for instructions, stating that the 
Jews alleged the authority of a decree of Cyrus for their proceed- 
ings. The result was happy ; for, after some search, the decree 
was found. It not only authorized the erection of the temple, but 
directed the local government to aflbrd assistance and supplies^ 
which the Jews had not ventured to require, but which the rescript 
of Darius now commanded to be given. Under the impulse thus 

imparted the work proceeded with spirit ; and, four years 
after, it was completed. The dedication was celebrated 
with great solemnity and joy; and soon after, it was made 
fit for the old ritual worship, which was resumed at the 
ensuing passover. 

6. The Jews being now in some sense restored to their own land, 
it is proper to mention the footing on which they stood as a people. 
Like all the surrounding nations, they were under tribute to the 
Persians, and subject to the general poUcy of that government. 
They appear to have been favourably considered by it, at first on 
account of Daniel, and afterwards on account of the hatred of 
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idolatry which was common to the Jews and to the Persians.* 
Thej were allowed the free exercise of their religion and laws, and 
the internal government was directed by a governor of their own 
nation, or by the high-priest when there was no other governor. 
There was, in fact, a distinct commonwealth, with its own peculiar 
institutions ; and although responsible to the Persian king, and to 
his deputy the governor-general of Syria, it was more secure under the 
protection of the Persian monarchy than, considering its feeble con- 
dition, it would have been in complete independence. With regard 
to religion, the dreadful lesson taught by the desolation of the land, 
the destruction of the temple, and the captivity of the people, had 
effectually cured the Jews of that tendency to idolatry which had 
been their ruin. But, as time went on, the distortion of character 
which had been restrained in one direction broke forth in another ; 
and although they no longer went formally astray from a religion 
which did not suit their carnal minds, they, by many vain and mis- 
chievous fancies, fabricated a religion suited to their dispositions 
out of the ritual to which they formally adhered. 

7. Sacred Writers, — The prophet Haggaiwas the first of the three 
prophets who were commissioned to make known the will of God 
to the Jews after their return from captivity. He is supposed to 
have been bom at Babylon, and to have returned with Zerubbabel, 
under the edict of Cyrus. The object of his prophecy was to sti- 
mulate the building of the temple. Zechariah was also one of 
the returned exiles ; and his prophecies were delivered at the same 
time, and with the same object. He also speaks of more remote 
times, — ^the coming of Christ, and the Roman war. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. What did Cyrus issue 1 For what purpose did numbers repair to Ba- 
bylon ? What did the great bulk of the people choose to do 1 

2. Who orguiized and directed the first return caravan ? What num- 
ber of persons joined it ? What did Cyrus cause to be restored to them ? 
What also was Zerubbabel entrusted with 1 

3. In what state did they find Jerusalem 1 For what purpose did they 
contribute a large sum ] What did they then employ themselves in 
securing ? When did they again repair to Jerusalem 1 What did they 
prepare to rebuild 1 Who manifested a desire to assist in this work 1 

4. What did they then employ every me^s to do ? What was this one of 
the causes of 1 How long did the suspension of the work continue ? Who 
roused the people to resume it ? 

5 Who renewed their opposition 1 What did the governor do 1 What 
was the result ? In how many years was the work completed % 

* The Persians worshipped the sun as a symbol of the Deit/, and the fire ae a 
symbol of the sun. They could not endure idolatrous images. 
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6. To whom were the Jews tributary t What priyileges did they en- 
joy 1 What change did the captivity produce on their mind and cha- 
racter? 

7. What prophets flourished after the return from the captivity 1 
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1. Itdoes not appear that the restored Jews experienced anjfiuiber 
molestation in the lifetime of Darius Hystaspes, who reigned thirty- 
six years, and died £. C. 485. He was succeeded by his son 
Xerxes ; and as he is the Ahasuerus of Ezra (ir. 6), it would ap- 
pear that he was friendly to the Jews, notwithstanding the attempts 
made by the Samaritans to prejudice his mind against them. He 
was succeeded in £. C. 564, by his son Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
whose long reign embraces several circumstances of great interest 
to the Jewish people. 

2. Early in this reign they proceeded to rebuild Jerusalem on a re- 
gular plan, and to surround it with a wall. This last procedure ex- 
cited a ferment of opposition from the Samaritans and others, who 
succeeded in alarming the Persian government lest its dominion in 
these parts should be endangered by the fortification of a city, noted 
of old for its turbulentcharacter, as well as for the power of itsfoimer 
kings. Hence, an order was obtained that the building of the walU 
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sliould not be allowed. It was not long, however, before Artazerzes 
ascertained the present position and character of the Jewish people, 
and the favourable sentiments of Cyrus and Darius Hystaspes to- 
wards them, as manifested in the conduct and edicts of these 
princes. He learned also the veneration with which the God of 
the Hebrews had been regarded by the most eminent of his prede- 
cessors. All this is manifested in the terms of the commission by 
which, in the seventh year of this reign, Ezra, the priest 
and scribe, was authorized to proceed to Jerusalem to set 
in order whatever related to the service and worship of 
Jehovah. He was not, however, authorized to rebuild 
the walls. 

3. Such a commission as that with which Ezra was invested had 
become highly necessary ; for after the death of the first leaders 
of the restoration, the high-priest Jeshua, the governor Zerubbabel, 
and the prophets Haggai aiid Zechariah, both the civil and eccle- 
siastical state became very unsettled, and had remained so for 
many years. The commission granted to Ezra was very extensive, 
and its terms were so precisely applicable to the circumstances of 
the Jewish people, as to suggest that it was procured from the 
king by some of the powerful Jews who remained beyond the Eu- 
phrates. As governor, Ezra was authorized to appoint superior 
and inferior judges, to rectify abuses, to enforce the observance of 
the law, and to punish the refractory with fines, imprisonment, or 
even death, according to the deg^e of their ofiPences. Such of the 
Jews as thought proper, were invited to return with Ezra, and 
from those who chose to remain, he was authorized to collect con- 
tributions for the use of the Temple. To this fund the king him- 
self and his council liberally contributed ; and the ministers of the 
royal revenues west of the Euphrates were enjoined to furnish 
Ezra with what he might require, within certain limits, of silver, 
wheat, wine, oil, and salt, in order that the sacrifices and ofiPerings 
of the temple should be constantly kept up ; all of which is said to 
have been done in order to avert from the king and his sons, the 
wrath of the God of the Hebrews, who, it is very evident, was 
held in much honour at the Persian court. 

4. An exemption from all taxes was also promised to persons 
engaged in the service of the temple; but this boon did not in- 
duce any of the Levitical tribe to join the caravan which assem- 
bled on the banks of the river Ahava, in Babylonia ; and it was 
with some difiiculty that Ezra at last induced some of the priestly 
families to go with him. The whole caravan was composed of 
1754 adult males, — ^making, with wives and children, about 6000 
persons. As a party thus composed had little military strength, 
and as the journey across the desert was then, as it always has 
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been, dangerous, from the predatoTj Arab tribes bj wbich it is in- 
fested, thej felt considerable anxiety on this account. But Ezra, 
from having said much to the king of the power of God to protect 
and deliver those that trusted in him, felt disinclined to apply 
for a guard of soldiers ; and thought it better that the party should, 
in a solemn act of fasting and prayer, cast themselves upon the 
care of their God. Their confidence was rewarded by the perfect 
safety with which their journey was accomplished. In four months 
they arrived at Jerusalem. 

5. Having deposited in the temple the donations with which 
he was charged, and imparted his commission to the 
royal officers in that quarter, Ezra applied himself 
earnestly to the work he had undertaken. He does 
not himself record any of his acts particularly, ex- 
cepting the removal of the foreign and idolatrous women, whom 
many of the people, and even of the priests and Levites, had 
married, contrary to the law. But we are informed by Ne- 
hemiah, that Ezra caused the law to be publicly read to the as- 
sembled people, and to be explained by interpreters to those who 
understood only the Chaldean dialect, in which they had been 
brought up. This doubtless gave occasion for the increase of the 
copies of the law ; and it is well understood, that Ezra collected 
and revised the sacred books which compose the Old Testament, 
and arranged them in the form which they now bear. 

6. While Ezra was engaged in these labours, a great danger 
threatened the Jews who remained beyond the Euphrates. 
In the third year of his reign, the Persian king had put 
away his queen Vashti, and had taken in ber place a 
beautiful Jewish damsel named Esther, the niece of Mor- 

decai, a Benjamite, and one of the officers of the palace. Years 
passed away, in the course of whicb the chief place in the king's 
favour was acquired by Haman, an Amalekite. To him the king 
commanded that all his servants and officers should bow in that 
peculiar manner, by which the Persians testified the highest re- 
spect. This act of homage was refused by Mordecai,* who con- 
stantly allowed the great man to pass by without shewing that re- 
spect which aU others paid. This attracted the attention and ex- 
cited the inquiries of Haman; and learning, probably, that all 
other rigid Jews would act in the same manner, he vowed the ex- 
tinction of the whole race. Having fixed, by lot, what he consi- 
dered a propitious day for the execution of his design, be pio- 

* The precise ground of this refusal is not well known. Some think ttiat it 
was because the form of homage was deemed idolatrous by Mordecai; others, that 
he would not bow to one of the race which had been doomed to extermination as 
the implacable enemies of IsraeL 
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ceeded to the king, and without naming the people, but describing 
them, in general terms, as of peculiar customs and unpleasant man- 
ners, and of a refractory and rebellious disposition, he obtained an 
order for their extermination. Couriers were accordingly sent to 
all the provinces, commanding that the Jews everywhere, without 
regard to age or sex, should be utterly extirpated on the thirteenth 
day of the month Adar, and their property taken as a prey. 
When this became known in Shushan (Susa) the metropolis, all the 
Jews there declared their concern in loud lamentations, and by 
garments of mourning. On learning these things from Mordecai, 
Esther, at his desire, undertook to intercede with the king in 
behalf of her people. 

7. This was an undertaking of great danger ; for it was death 
for any one to appear before the king uncalled, and she had not 
for some time been invited to his presence. She went, however, 
attended by her maidens ; and the king, happening to be in 
good humour, extended to her the golden sceptre, by which act 
her intrusion was forgiven. She invited the king and Haman to 
a banquet, at which she improved the favourable opening with such 
consummate tact, that the design of Haman appeared in the king's 
view as a plot for the destruction of the queen and her people ; and 
in his rage he commanded him to be hanged upon a high gallows 
which he had prepared for Mordecai. It was less easy to revoke 
the murderous order which had at Haman's instance been issued, by 
reason of that peculiar practice of the Persians which made the word 
of the king a law that could not be altered. All that could be done 
was to allow the Jews to stand upon their defence against those 
who might attempt to put the first order into execution. These 
conflicting orders occasioned much bloodshed in different parts ; 
but the Jewish nation was preserved, and the deliverance is to this 
day commemorated by an annual feast, called Purim. 

8. There is yet another incident in this remarkable history^ In 
the interval, after the first order had been issued, the king's atten- 
tion was providentially drawn to the fact, that a domestic plot against 
his life had been formerly detected and made known by Mordecai. 
He then asked what reward had been conferred on the man to whom 
he owed his life ; and hearing that he had received no mark of 
favour, he sent for Haman, and asked him what ought to be done 
for the man ** whom the king delighted to honour/' Supposing that 
the king referred to himself, Haman enumerated distinctions of the 
very highest class, bordering on those which belonged to royalty 
itself; he was, therefore, utterly confounded when the king told him 
to see that all ^ese honours were bestowed upon Mordecai the Jew, 
— ^the very Mordecai for whom he had just prepared a gallows 
fifty cubits high. Haman obeyed in silence ; and on his downfall, 

Q 
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vhicli immediately followed, Mordecai was promoted to his place, 
which gave him power to be yery useful to his nation. 

9. Sacred Writers, — The history of Ezra has been mentioned, and 
some aUnsion has been made to his labour in arranging and leTis- 
ing the sacred books. Of these labours he says nothing himself; 
but the constant tradition of the Jews has been, that he ooQeeted 
as many copies of the sacred books as he could obtain ; and by 
correcting the errors of former copyists, and by adding in Tarious 
places what appeared necessary to illustrate, connect, or explain 
the context, he produced one perfect copy, which became the ex- 
emplar for all subsequent transcribers. Ezra was probably the 
auUior of the book which bears his name ; and to him also, but 
without sufficient authority, the books of Chronicles haye been 
ascribed. 



QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. Who succeeded Darius? What is he called by Ezraf Who at- 
tempted to prejudice his mind against the Jews ? By whom was he suc- 
ceeded f 

2. What procedure of the Jews excited the oppodtlon of the Samaritans ? 
What was obtained from the Persian government 1 Of what was Artax- 
erxes soon informed % What commission did Ezra receive \ 

3. What rendered sach a commission highly necessary ? By whose in- 
fluence was it probably procured f What did it authorize Ezra to do f 
What were the Persiau governors westward of the Euphrates enjoined to 
furnish to Ezra f 

4. Who were with difficulty persuaded to return with Ezral How 
many persons were there In the whole caravan 1 On what account did they 
feel some anxiety f How was their confidence in God rewarded 1 How 
long were they on the journey ? 

5. To what did Ezra earnestly apply himself t What is the only act 
which he himself particularly records 1 What does Nehemiah inform ns 
that he did 1 What is he well understood to have done ? 

6. Whom did the king take as queen instead of Yashti f Who acquired 
the chief place in his favour 1 What did Mordecai reiuse 1 What did 
Haman vow ? When was this to take place t Who undertook to inter- 
cede with the king in behalf of the Jews f 

7. What made this an undertaking of great danger 1 How did the king 
indicate that her intrusion was forgiven % What did she make the king 
think was Haman's design % What punishment did he order to be inflicted 
upon Haman ? What occasioned so much bloodshed in this transaction ? 

8. To what fact was the king's attention providentially drawn % What 
promotion did Mordecai receive ^ 

0. What labour does tradition ascribe to Ezra f What books b he sidd 
to have written 1 
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1. It was not until the twentietli year of Artaxerxes that the 
Jews receired the long-desired permission to build the 
walls of Jerusalem. This permission was obtained by a 
Jew called Nehemiah, who held the high office of the royal 
cup-bearer, and whose concern that ** the city of his 
fathers* sepulchres lay waste*' having been noticed by the Mng, led 
to the inquiries which induced this result. Nehemiah himself was 
granted leave of absence, and invested with full powers as governor 
of the province, to enable him to execute his own designs, which cir- 
cumstances had rendered coincident with the existing policy of the 
Persian government. He carried orders to the royal officers west 
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of the Euphrates, to render him all possible assistaiice, and to fur- 
nish from the king's forests in Lebanon such timber as he might 
require. Thus commissioned, Nehemiah proceeded to Judsa, es- 
corted by a body of Persian officers and cavalry. In this person 
we have another instance of the liberality with which the 
great eastern monarchies treated persons of a different religion, 
and of foreign and captive origin. The rank and authority of Ne- 
hemiah at the Persian court are evinced by the commission itself, 
and by the great retinue which was allowed him; and his wealth is 
shewn by the numerous servants he maintained, and the open table 
he kept at Jerusalem, which, with the other expenses of the gover- 
nor, he defrayed from his own purse, declining to receive from the 
Jews the allowances belonging to his office. 

2. A large town without walls offered so little inducement to 
the people, and so much temptation to enemies, that Nehemiah 
found Jerusalem unbuilt, and with a most scanty population. On 
making known his commission to the principal persons of the na- 
tion, he found them all disposed to engage zealously in the under- 
taking. The building of the new waU was accordingly commenced 
upon the old foundations. The Samaritans, and other enemies of 
the Jews, took alarm at this movement, and endeavoured in every 
possible way to thwart the design. The Jews were, however, too 
much in earnest to be discouraged ; they armed the workmen, and 
still further protected them by a guard of armed citizens, as they 
worked in bands upon different parts of the walL Thus, by the 
most arduous and patriotic exertions, the whole wall, with its gates 
and towers, was finished in the short space of fifty-two days. This 
great work being accomplished, the governor took measures to in- 
duce a sufficient number of the people to come and settle in the 
city. The neglected service of the temple was re-established, and 
care was taken that the people should be properly instructed in the 
law of Moses. The public reading of the law, and its interpreta- 
tion, under the direction of Ezra, as mentioned in the former chap- 
ter, took place at this time, with every encouragement from Nehe- 
miah. This ended in a joyful celebration of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, which had, since the days of Joshua, been neglected and 
almost forgotten ; and after this the people were found to be m 
so devout a frame of mind, that Ezra and Nehemiah seized the 
occasion to engage them to enter into a solemn covenant to serve 
God with singleness of heart, and to obey in all things the law of 
Moses. Of such covenants we have had more than one previous 
example. This one was sealed by the principal heads of families, 
as representing the whole of the people. 

3. After twelve years Nehemiah returned to Persia, his leave 
of absence having apparently expired. His absence was not sup- 
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plied hj the presenoe of any person uniting the same degree of 
power and influence in the nation. The consequence was that the 
people soon began to neglect the divine law, and to contract mis- 
chievous connexions with the heathen nations by whom they were 
surrounded. This misconduct was by no means confined to the 
inferior classes of the people ; but the evil example was set by the 
leading men, by the priests, and even by the high-priest himself. 
The intelligence of such proceedings at length brought 
Nehemiah back again from the Persian court. He ap- 
plied a vigorous and unsparing hand to the reformation 
of these abuses. The Jews who had married heathen 
females were compelled to part from them ; the observance of the 
Sabbath was enforced ; and the condition of the people was much 
improved by the abolition of illegal usury, which had operated 
in bringing great numbers of the poor under personal servitude 
to the rich. 

Here, properly spealdng, the history of the Old Tes- 
tament ends ; and our further information is obtained 
from Josephus, and from the books of the Maeca< 
bees. 

4. After Nehemiah, JudsBa ceased to form a distinct government, 
and was annexed to the satrapy of Syria. The internal govern- 
ment was, however, administered by the high-priests, under the 
appointment of the satraps of Syria. This annexation of the civU. 
government to the pontificate, soon made that ofiice one of high 
ambition to the different members of the sacerdotal family, and 
gave occasion to most disgraceful contests among them. At the 
time which we have now reached, there had been three high-priests 
since the return from Babylon, namely, Jeshua, Joachim, and 
Eliashib. This last died in B. C. 413, and wa£ succeeded by his 
son Joiada or Judas, whose pontificate extended to B. C. 373. 
Untn. the death of Joiada nothing particularly worthy of notice 
occurs in the history of the Jews. They remained quiet under 
the Persian government, to which they were as much attached as 
they could be to any foreign rule, and to which they were always 
faithful. 

5. The death of Joiada occurred in the thirty-first year of Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, when the satrapy of Syria was vested 
in Bagoses. Joiada was succeeded by his son Johanan or 
Jehu. But soon after Joshua, another son of the late 
high -priest, arrived at Jerusalem, and claimed that high 

office on the ground of having been appointed by Bagoses. This 
occasioned a violent dispute between the two brothers in the infe- 
rior court of the temple, and Joshua was slain in that sacred place. 
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On hearing of this, Bagoses repaired to Jerusalem, and after sternly 
rebuking the Jews for thus defiling the temple of their God, he 
imposed as a punishment a heavy tax upon the lambs offered in 
sacrifice, which was not remitted until after the death of Artazerxes, 
when Bagoses was recalled to Persia, and the tax was not enforced 
by his successor. 

6. In the next reign, that of Ochus, the Phoenicians revolted 
from the Persian yoke ; and in this affair the Jews appear to have 
been partiaUy involved ; for after the fall of Sidon, the king went 
and took Jericho, and sent the inhabitants into exile. It was 

in the eighteenth year of this reign that the high-priest 
Johanan died, and was succeeded by his son Jaddua. It 
would seem that Jaddua was a just pontiff, who endea- 
voured to uphold the reforms of Nehemiah. Of this he 
gave a remarkable proof by expelling his own brother Manasses 
for marrying the daughter of Sanballat, the Cuthite governor of 
Samaria. Manasses then repaired to that personage ; and the 
Samaritans, not being allowed access to the temple at Jerusalem, 
were induced by the presence of a member of the pontifical family 
among them, to think of having a temple for themselves. Sanbal- 
lat accordingly obtained from Darius Codomanus permission- to 
build a temple for them on Mount Gerizim, and when it was 
finished, Manasses became their high-priest. This measure greatly 
widened the breach between the Jews and the Samaritans. Each 
party contended for the exclusive claims of its own temple. The 
Jews alleged that sacrifices ought to be offered only at Jerusalem ; 
but the Samaritans affirmed that the true place of sacrifice was 
Mount Gerizim, where they alleged Joshua had built the first altar. 
The continuance and growth of this controversy produced th«^ 
mortal antipathy between the two nations to which there is more 
than one allusion in the New Testament. (Luke ix. 51-56 ; John 
iv. 9-29 ; viii. 48.) 

7. It was in the time of Jaddua that the great event arrived 
which had long been foreshown in the prophetic visions of Daniel 
(ii. 39 ; xi. 4). The great victory over the Persian king, at Issus, 
opened up the south to Alexander the Great, who commenced 
operations in Syria, and, while engaged in the siege of Tyre, 
summoned the neighbouring nations to render their submission. 
The Samaritans obeyed the summons very early, and were treated 
with indulgence ; but it does not seem that any attention was pfdd 

to it by the Jews. Therefore, afi;er he had destroyed 
Tyre, he turned aside on his way to Gaza, to march 
against Jerusalem. As he approached, his hostile pur- 
poses are said to have been averted by an imposing and 
submissive procession of the priests and citizens, headed by the 
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Mgh-priest in his pontifical robes. In him tlie conqueror is said 
to have recognised the person who in a dream had foretold to 
him the conquest of the Persian empire. If so, it was quite in 
the power of Jaddua to fulfil this dream by shewing him these 
prophecies of Daniel, in which his existence and victories had been 
clearly foretold. That the high-priest did bring these prophecies 
to his knowledge, may account for the favour with which the Jews, 
notwithstanding the tardiness of their submission, were treated by 
Alexander. At their request, he secured to them the undisturbed 
enjoyment of their national laws and exemption from tribute every 
seventh year ; but he demurred when the latter privilege was also 
sought by the Samaritans. While he was absent, conquering Egypt^ 
the Samaritans gave him so much displeasure that, so far from 
rendering them any favour, he expelled them from Samaria and 
re -peopled it by a colony of Macedonians. The dispossessed Sa- 
maritajis then repaired to the city of Shechem, between Mounts 
Ebal and Gerizim, which became their metropolis. 

8. After the death of Alexander, the vast empire which he had 
won was divided among his generals, and Judaea, firom 
its situation between Egypt and Syria, suffered dread- 
fully, and was deeply involved in the bitter contests in 
which his successors were soon engaged against each 

other. It is our purpose not to relate the particulars of these con> 
tests, but to glean from them the facts which directly affected the 
condition of the Jewish people. 

9. In the first division of Alexander's empire, Syria with Pales- 
tine devolved to Laomedon, and Egypt to Ptolemy Lagus. Be- 
tween them a war arose, and the former was defeated by Nicanor, 
one of the generals of Ptolemy. All the provinces of Laomedon 
then submitted to Ptolemy ; but the Jews manifested so much re- 
luctance to violate their engagements, that Ptolemy advanced 
against Jerusalem with a large army and laid close siege to the 
city. Knowing that the religious veneration of the Jews for the 

Sabbath prevented them from fighting on that day, he 
assaulted and took the city on the Sabbath. But he did 
not treat them with severity ; for although he sent a large 
number of Jews into Egypt, it was rather as colonists 
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than as prisoners. Indeed, before this, many Jews had been re- 
moved to Egypt by Alexander, to help to people his new city of 
Alexandria, where they were allowed civic privileges of the first 
class, the same as the Greek inhabitants enjoyed. These privi- 
leges were confirmed by Ptolemy, who also advanced many of those 
he took away to places of authonty and trust, in consequence of 
which many more went to Egypt of their own accord. Eight years 
after, Ptolemy transported another large body of them, whom he 
settled in the provinces of Lybia and Cyrene. By successive 
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deportations of this description, and by the yoluntarj remoyals of 
Jews who sought under the shadow of the Egyptian throne the 
peace which they could not find in their own country, Egypt be- 
came, and long continued, an important seat of the Jewish popu- 
lation. 

10. Sacred Writers, — ^ThebookofNehemiahhas the singularity of 
being written in the first person, and was, therefore, without doubt, 
the production of the eminent man whose name it bears. It gives 
a clear and plain account of his administration, and has, more than 
any other portion of Scripture, the effect of an autobiographical 
narrative. Malachi, the last of the prophets, belonged to the 
time of Nehemiah. Nothing whatever is Imown of him. He re- 
proved the abuses which Nehemiah laboured to correct. It is re- 
markable that his prophecy closes the Old Testament with an an- 
nouncement of John the Baptist, with whose birth and ministiy 
i(he history of the New Testament opens. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. Who obtained permission to build the walls of Jerusalem % \nth 
what powers was he invested 1 What were the royal officers commanded 
to famish 1 What eyince the rank and authority of Nehemiah at tli6 
Persian court ? 

2. In what state did Nehemiah find Jerusalem ? What was zealously 
renewed ? Who endeavoured to thwart the design 9 Within what space 
of time was the work completed ? What was re-established t What was 
celebrated 1 Into what did the people enter ? 

3. How many years did Nehemiah remain in Palestine ? What mns 
did the people fall into after his departure ? What abuses did he reform 
when he returned to Palestine ? 

4. To what was Judaea annexed after Nehemiah ? By whom was the 
internal government administered 1 Who had been high-priests since the 
return from Babylon '! By whom was the last succeeded ? 

5. Between whom did a violent dispute take place in the interior oonrt 
of the temple ? What punishment was inflicted by Bagoses ? 

6. What people revolted from the Persian yoke 1 How does it appear 
that the Jews were involved in this affair ? What high-priest endeavoured 
to uphold the reforms of Nehemiah 1 Whom did he es^l f To whom 
did the latter repair 9 What did the Samaritans now think of having for 
themselves ? Where was it built ? What did this widen ^ 

7. By whom were the neighbouring nations summoned to Tyre to 
render their submission ? Who did not obey % Towards what city did he 
therefore march 1 What is said to have occurred as he approached the 
city 1 What was probably brought to the knowledge of Alexander on this 
occasion ? What privileges did he secure to the Jews % How did he treat 
the Samaritans 1 Whether did they repair 1 

8. How did Judaea come to be involved in the contests which broke oat 
after Alexander's death 1 

9. To whom did Syria and Egypt respectively devolve in the first di- 
vision of Alexander's empire 1 Which of them defeated the other, and 
took his provinces 1 How did he treat the Jews f For what purpose 
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had Alexander removed many Jews to Eg3rpt ? In what provinces did 
Ptolemy settle another large body of them ? What did Egypt thus be- 
come, and long continue ? 

10. What does the book of Nehemiah give an account of? What pro- 
phet was contemporaxy with Nehemiah 1 With what prophecy does he 
close the Old Testament 9 
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1. Ptolemy Lagus did not long remain in undisturbed posses- 
sion of Palestine, which, with Phcenicia and Goele-Syria, 
was wrested &om him by Antigonus, one of the most 
ambitious and turbulent of the generals who shared the 
empire of Alexander. But after he had been overthrown 
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and slain by Selencus and Lysimaclms, in the dedsiye 
battle of IssuSy Ptolemy qoietij recoyered and retained 
this important proyinoe ; and by the wisdom and justice 
of his goyemment, promoted the prosperity and gained 
the affections of tHe Jewish people. During his reign, Simon the 
Just, a most excellent high-priest, repaired and improyed the city 
and temple of Jemsalem, and provided both with strong and lofty 
walls. He also completed the canon of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures by adding the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles, Esther, 
and the prophecies of Malachi. In B. C. 300, he succeeded Onias, 
the successor of Jaddua, and died in B. C. 291. 

2. Meanwhile a power arose in Asia, which was by far the great- 
est of those which were formed out of the spoils of Alexander's 
empire. It was founded by Seleucus, who took the title of king of 
Syria. His dominion extended from the Euxine to the borders of 
Arabia, and from the Mediterranean to the Indus. His eastern 
capital was Seleucus on the Tigris, and his western Antioch. Both 
these cities, and many others, were founded by him. Being, like 
Ptolemy, convinced of the value of the Jews as good and faithful 
citizens, he endeavoured to attract them to his new cities in Asia 
Minor by the offer of the same privileges as Ptolemy had al- 
lowed them in Egypt. Many Jews accepted the invitation ; and 
hence, in later periods, we find them established in considerable 
numbers in the principal cities of Asia Minor as well as of Egypt. 

3. Ptolemy Philadelphus succeeded his father Ptolemy Lagus in 
B. C. 285. He confirmed to the Jews all their former 
privileges. He induced large numbers of them to setde 
in Egypt, and to promote that object ransomed many who 
had been sold for slaves. This king was a great 

patron of literature, and spared no cost in procuring curious 
books for the famous library which he established at Alex- 
andria. He caused the Hebrew Scriptures to be trans- 
lated into Greek, and deposited in that library. This 
important translation still exists under the name of the 
Septuagint, from the tradition that seventy persons were 
employed in the ^nslation. The prophecies of the Hebrew books 
had lately attracted some attention, and the authentic history of a 
people so closely connected with Egypt as the Jews, must have 
been deemed interesting. These were probably the reasons which 
led Philadelphus to desire this translation. By its means the re- 
ligion of the Jews became better known to the heathen, and we 
a&rwards hear of magnificent presents being sent by them to the 
temple of Jeinisalem. The translation may be referred to the 
year B. C. 278 ; a correct copy of the original also was provided 
by the care of Eleazer the high-priest, son of Simon the Just. 
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4c. Ptolemy Eueigetes, the next king of Egypt, con- 
siderably enlarged the privileges of the Jews, and testi- 
fied his respect for their God by offering a vast number 
of yictims in sacrifice at Jerusalem. 
5. In the next reign, that of Ptolemy Philopater, the peace 
which the Jews had enjoyed under the Egyptian kings 
began to be seriously dLsturbed. Antiochus III, sur- 
named the Great, king of Syria, greatly desired to annex 
to his own dominions the provinces of Palestine which 
had been held by the kings of Egypt, whom he made some vigorous 
efforts to dispossess. But, after being for a time successful, he 
was at length defeated with great loss by Philopater, who soon 
after repaired to Jerusalem, and offered many sacrifices to Jehovah 
in acknowledgment of his recent victory. Unfortunately the beauty 
and richness of the building attracted his attention, and he desired 
to view the interior. This was resisted by the high-priest Simon 
n, who informed him that it was unlawful even for priests to enter 
the inner sanctuary. The king persisted ; but as he was walking 
across the inner court to enter the sacred place, a sudden dread and 
horror came over him, and he fell speechless to the ground. He 
was carried out, half dead, by his attendants. This circumstance^ 
acting upon an ill constituted mind, filled the king with great re- 
sentment against the Jewish people, and, on his return to Egypt, 
he raised a bitter persecution against those who had settled in that 
kingdom. He took away their high privileges, and caused them 
to be enrolled with the lowest class of the native Egyptians ; and 
many were, on various alleged grounds, consigned to slavery and to 
dealh. It is even said that he contemplated the extirpation of the 
Jewish race, and that, beginning with those of Egypt, he caused a 
laige number of them to be brought together at Alexandria, with 
the view of having them publicly destroyed by elefdumts in the 
hippodrome. A vast multitude of people assembled to view the 
horrid spectacle, and the king himself was present with his court. 
The elephants, to render them furious, had been previously in- 
ebriated with wine and frankincense ; but instead of slaying the 
victims exposed to their rage, they turned their fury upon the spec- 
tators, of whom great numbers were destroyed, while the Jews re- 
mained altogether unhurt. Public opinion recognised in this an in- 
terposition of Heaven in their behalf ; and we are told that Philo- 
pater desisted from his designs, and restored to the Jews their 
former privileges. The whole of this account, however, rests on 
authority in which implicit confidence cannot be placed. 

6. Philopater died in B. C. 205, leaving the crown 
to Ptolemy Epiphanes, then a child of ^ve years dd. 
Antiochus the Great had meanwhile, by a series of suc- 
cesses in the east, greatly extended his authority and 
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power ; and having now returned to the west, he deemed the con- 
juncture favourable for a fresh attempt to wrest the Sjrian provinces 
from the Egyptian crown. He succeeded ; and the Jews mani- 
fested great readiness in placing themselves under his rule. Con- 
sidering their general attachment to Egypt, this must be accounted 
for by their resentment at the treatment of Philopater, and by 
their satisfaction at the kindness and liberality of Antiochus to the 
numerous Jews who were settled in his dominions on both sides of 
the Euphrates. Antiochus was much gratified by the proofs of 
attachment which he received ; and when he visited Jeru- 
salem in B. C. 198, he conferred on it such favours as 
he knew were best calculated to win the hearts of 
the inhabitants. He promised to restore the city to 
its ancient splendour, and to repair the temple at his own cost ; 
he made provision for the regular performance of the sacred 
services, and. he guaranteed the temple from the intrusion of 
strangers. By bestowing these favours, with the confirmation of 
iheir political privileges, Antiochus shewed that he well under- 
stood the remarkable people with whom he had to deal. 

7. The troubles in which Antiochus became involved with the 
Komans, who now began to take part in the affairs of Western Asia, 
little concerned the Jews. They might have continued to enjoy 

tranquillity under his successor ; for Seleucus Philopater 
was as well disposed towards the Jews as his father had 
been, and gave orders that the charges for the public 
worship should continue to be defrayed out of his own 
treasury. An unhappy altercation, however, between Onias HI. 
and Simon the governor of the temple, changed the aspect of 
afiairs. The latter, in consequence of this quarrel, sent to the king 
a very exaggerated account of the wealth contained in the temple; 
and Seleucus, being in great want of money, determined to ap- 
propriate all this treasure to himself. He therefore sent his 
treasurer Heliodorus to seize it and bring it to Antioch. 
When this functionary arrived at Jerusalem, Onias endeavoured 
to dissuade him from his purpose, assuring him that the fund was 
not considerable, and that it was devoted to charitable uses. Bot 
Heliodorus persisted in executing his commission, and was about 
to enter the temple, when he was terror-struck by an awful vision, 
and quickly withdrew not only from the temple but from the city, 
which he declared to be under the protection of a power which no 
man could withstand. 

8. The high-priest soon followed him to Antioch, to complain to 
Seleucus of the misconduct of Simon, which he placed in so strong 
a light as to procure his banishment from Jerusalem, whereby 
peace was once more restored to the city. 
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QUB8TI0NB FOR BXAMINATIOV. 

1. By whom was Palestine wrested from Ptolemy 1 When was it re- 
covered i How did Ptolemy govern the Jews ? Who repaired and im> 
proved the temple during his reign ? What did he complete 1 

2. What were the boundaries of the dominions of Seleucus 9 What 
cities did he found ? Whom did he endeavour to attract to those dties 1 

3. Who succeeded Ptolemy Lagus ? Whom did he induce to settle in 
Egypt ? Of what was he a great patron t What translation did he cause 
to be made ? 

4. Who was the next king of Egypt 9 How did he testify his respect 
for the Gk>d of the Jews ? 

5. Who disturbed the peace of the Jews in the next reign % What was 
he desirous of annexing to his dominions 9 By whom was he defeated ^ 
When the latter visited Jerusalem, what was he desirous of viewing ? 
What happened 1 What change did this occasion in the condition of the 
Jews in Egypt 1 What is Philopater said to have contemplated 1 What 
made him desist from his designs, and restore the Jews to their former 
privileges 1 

6. To whom did Philopater leave the crown of Egypt ? Who had, in the 
mean time, extended his authority and power ? What attempt did he re- 
new 9 Why were the Jews so ready to place themselves under his rule 9 
What favours did he confer on them 1 

7. Who succeeded Antiochns 1 What changed the aspect of affiurs 
during his reign 9 Whom did he send to seise the treasure in the temple 9 
What prevented the latter from executing his commission 9 

8. How was peace once more restored to Jerusalem 9 



CHAPTER VI. B. C. 175 to 169. 



THE JEWS. 

B.C. 

Jason, bigh-priest, . 174 
Menelaus, high-priest, 173 



EGYPT. 

B.C. 

Ptolemy Philometer 
and Ptolemy Phys- 
coUf .... 175 



STRIA. 

a. 
Antiodras IV., Epi- 
phaaes, . . . 175 



1. The Jews had now been so long under the Ghreek monarchs 
of Egypt and Syria, that they had become well acquainted with the 
customs, the literature, and the philosophy of the Greeks. A laige 
party regarded the manners of that people with preference, and 
their religion without displeasure, and were willing to sink the dis- 
tinotire peculiarities of their own practices and faith. Of this 
number was Jesus, the brother of the high-priest Onias, whose 
predilections were manifested by the Oreek name of Jason which 
he assumed. He offered a large sum. of money for the high- 
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priesthood to Antiochus Epiplianes, who snoceeded Selencus Phi- 
lopater in B. C. 175. His offer was accepted. Onias was called 
to Antioch, and kept there a prisoner at large ; and Jason took 
his place. The party which gathered around this man was con- 
siderable ; for not only was there among the educated classes a 
strong leaning towards the Greek customs, to which he was known 
to be favourable, but the citizenship of Antioch, which he had been 
empowered to bestow, was to them an object of great desire. 
Jason delayed not to establish at Jerusalem a gymnasium for 
athletic exercises, which soon became so popular, that even the 
priests neglected the temple services to be present at the games. 
Jason also established an academy for bringing up the Hebrew 
youth after the manner of the Greeks; and by every kind of 
influence he encouraged the adoption of Greek customs and habits, 
not only of external life, but of action and thought. It appears, 
however, that the Jews generally, and even his own adherents, 
were not prepared to go so far as himself; and when he sent 
some young men to Tyre, to assist at the games celebrated there 
in honour of the Tyrian Hercules, and entrusted them with large 
sums of money to expend in sacrifices to that idol, they chose 
rather to give the money for the building of ships. Jason did 
not long enjoy his ill-gotten dignity ; for after three 
years he was supplanted in turn by his younger brother, 
Onias IV., or Menelaus, who offered the king 300 talents 
more for that dignity than Jason had given. Jason fled 
to the country of the Ammonites. Menelaus proved even more 
wicked than his brother. One of his first acts was to abstract 
some of the golden vessels of the Temple, and to send them secretly 
to Tyre for sale. The fact, however, transpired, and excited con- 
siderable ferment, especially among the numerous Jews at Antioch, 
where the exiled high-priest, the venerable Onias, took such notice 
of it, as gave deep offence to his brother, who prevailed on An- 
dronicus, the king's deputy at Antioch, to put him to death ; for 
which deed Andronicus was himself slain on the same spot by^ 
order of the king, when he returned to the capital. 

2. Soon after Antiochus engaged in a war with Egypt. He in- 
vaded that country twice with success ; but a rumour of 
his death was believed in Palestine. This, together with 
the absence of the Syrian forces, encouraged the exiled 
Jason to attempt the recovery of his lost power. With 
a body of 1000 men, assisted by friends within the city, he sur- 
prised Jerusalem, and inflicted great severities upon the adherents 
of Menelaus, who himself sought refuge in the castle. The return 
of Antiochus, however, compelled hi^n to abandon the city and the 
power which he thought he had recovered ; and after wandering 
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fiom place to place, lie died miserably in Lacedsmonia. Antio- 
chns, provoked at the satisfaction wMcli the news of his death 
appeared to have given the Jews, chose to consider the transaction 
as i«volt, and punished it accordingly. The city was abandoned 
to the fury and licence of the soldiers for three days, during which 
4000 of the inhabitants were slain, and nearly an equal number 
carried away and sold for slaves. The king, conducted by the im- 
pious Menelaus, then entered the temple, which he plundered of 
all its treasures, vessels, and golden ornaments, and carried away 
1800 talents of gold and silver to Antioch. But he did not quit 
the place until he had offered to the people and their god, the 
outrage, of sacrificing a large hog upon the altar of burnt- offerings. 
Menelaus was left in the high-priesthood ; for although he was 
hated by the people, no one dared to move against one who stood 
so high in the favour of the king. ^ 

3. In another invasion of Egypt, Antiochus was met by the Ro- 
man ambassadors, who, in the name of the Senate, com- 
manded him to desist from the enterprise, and, drawing 
a circle around him on the sand, forbade him to quit it 
until he decided between the friendship and the enmity 

of Rome. He bent his proud heart to the hard task of obedience, 
and turned homeward with the formidable army he had assembled 
for this enterprise. Burning with the sense of his disgrace, he 
failed not to wreak a portion of his wrath on the Jews as he re- 
turned. The baffled tyrant detached Apollonius to Jerusalem with 
an army of 22,000 men, commanding him to destroy the city, to 
massacre the male inhabitants, and to sell the women and children 
for slaves. Apollonius entered the city peaceably, and gave no 
sign of his intentions until the first Sabbath-day after his arrival. 
Then, while the people were engaged in the solemn worship of the 
Most High, he executed his dreadful commission with unrelenting 
ferocity. After having slain great multitudes of the people, and 
sent away 10,000 captives, he plundered the city, after which it 
was set on fire, and the wall demolished. The Temple was allowed 
to stand, but its service was altogether abandoned ; for it was com- 
manded by a fortress which the Sjnrians erected, and from which 
the soldiers assaulted all who went there to worship. Thus, in 
the month of June, B. C. 168, the daily sacrifices of the Temple 
ceased, and the city of Jerusalem was deserted. 

4. Antiochus next issued a decree, enjoining the establishment 
of the Grecian form of idolatry throughout his wide dominions, 
that the various nations under his sway might, by the relinquish- 
ment of their distinctive observances, " become one people." When 
we consider the variety of the forms of worship among the different 
nations in the empire of Antiochus, it is scarcely credible that so 
wild a project was seriously entertained ; nor is it likely that the 
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decree was ezclnsiyely lereUed aguast the Jewish people ; bnt xtis 
laofe probable, that his object was to find a pretext for plnndezing 
the temples of the recusants ; and as the temples were, from their 
sanctity, the great banks of deposit in those times, their spoils offered 
great temptations to so needy a king as Antiochns. Although the 
temple of the Jews had been already plundered, his hatred to that 
people was gratified by the sufferings in which this law inyolred 
them ; and so rigidly was it enforced, that death was the penalty 
of disobedience. What reception this decree met with among the 
heathen, is scarcely known ; but, except the Jews and the Persians, 
there were few nations likely to offer any serious opposition. Of* 
ficers were especially appointed to enforce the decree in every pn>- 
yince. In the different towns, many of the Jews submitted to sa- 
crifice to idols, and to pro&ne the Sabbath. The Samaritans con- 
fated to receive the statue of Jupiter Xenius into their temple on 
ount Gerizim ; and the temple of God at Jerusalem was dedi- 
cated to Jupiter Olympius, his statue placed therein, and sacrifices 
regularly offered to him. Such of the Jews as refused to share 
in this worship, or to evince their conformity by eating swine's 
fiesh, were cruelly massacred, or subjected to the most exquisite 
tortures. The same proceedings were repeated in other towns; 
for the idol altars, groves, and statues were everywhere set up, 
and everywhere the tests of obedience were exacted. It was not 
long, however, before Antiochus perceived that, in as far as the 
Jews were concerned, lus decree was less effectual than he had 
expected. He therefore issued another decree, forbidding, under 
pfun of death, the worship of Jehovah, and the observance of the 
distinctive requirements of the Mosaical law, such as circumcision 
and the Sabbath. He went further, and endeavoured to extin- 
guish the law itself, forbidding it to be read, and commanding 
every copy to be given up under pain of deatii. It was in this 
emergency that the Jews commenced reading lessons &om the 
prophets, instead of the law, in their synagogues ; and when after- 
wards they resumed the reading of the law, they did not cease to 
read the prophets ; whence arose the subsequent use of both in their 
synagogues. Many, as we have said, apostatized under these try- 
ing circumstances ; but many also were found faithful to the death, 
and many others went forth to wander in deserts and in mountains, 
in dens and caves of the earth, subsisting on such herbs and roots 
as they could find in those solitary places. 

5. Astonished at the obstinacy which the Jews manifested, An- 
tiochus, mistrusting the zeaLof his officers, repaired him- 
self to Jerusalem to see that his decree was rigidly 
enforced. It were charity to suppose that Antiochus 
Epiphanes had by this time become mad; for it is 
difficult otherwise to imagine how any human creature would 
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endure to witness, much less to take delight in, the horrid tortures 
and cruel deaths to which the unhappy recusants were subjected. 
As examples of these dreadful transactions, the historian relates at 
length the case of the venerable Eleazer, who, in his ninetieth 
year, chose rather to die than to eat the forbidden flesh of swine ; 
and of the heroic mother and her seven sons, who nobly set the 
tyrant at defiance, and professed their faith and hope that " the 
king of the world would raise up those that died for his laws to 
everlasting life." 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1 . With what had the Jews now become well acquainted ? "What was 
a party of them willing to sink 1 Who was of this number ? What offer 
of bis was accepted by Antiochus Epiphanes ? What did he encourage % 
On what occasion does it appear that even his own adherents were not 
prepared to go so far as himself? By whom was he supplanted ? What 
was one of the first acts of the latter ? Among whom did this excite 
considerable ferment ? Who were slain ? 

2. What country did Antiochus invade ? What rumour waa spread ? 
What attempt was therefore made ? What did Antiochus consider this as '^. 
How did he punish it ? What outrage did he offer 1 

3. By whom was Antiochus met in another invasion "i What was he 
compelled to do 1 Upon whom did he wreak his wrath 1 Who was sent 
to Jerusalem for this purpose 1 What acts of violence did he commit ? 
Why was the service of the temple abandoned ? 

4. What decree did Antiochus issue ? What was probably his object in 
issuing this decree ? Who submitted to it ? To whom was the temple at 
Jerusalem dedicated 1 What test of conformity was exacted? What was 
inflicted upon such as refused ? What other decree did Antiochus issue ? 
What did he even endeavour to extinguish 1 What usage in the Jewish 
worship originated in this emergency ? 

5. For what purpose did Antiochus himself repair to Jerusalem 1 Wliat 
examples of his cruelty are related at length by the historian ? 
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BOOK VII. 

CHAPTER I. B. C. 167 to 163. 



rrnm jiws. 

B. c. 
Menelaus, H.-Priest, 172 
Judas Maccabaeus, . 163 
Alcimus, .... 161 



SOTPT. 

P. Philometer and 
P. Physoon, . 



B. c. 



175 



8TBIA. 

B. «. 

Antiochns (IV.) Epi- 
phanes, . . . . 17& 

Antiochus (V.) En- 
pater* .... 164 



1. The persecation by AntiocliTis had raged about half a jear, 
when God raised up deUyeranoe for his people in the noble family 
of the Asamoneans, Mattathias and his sons, better known as the 
Maccabees. Asamoneus, from whom the family took its name, was 
the great-grandfather of Mattathias, a priest descended firom Phi- 
neas, the son of Eleazer, the elder branch of the family of Aaion. 
This Mattathias was a person of consequence and influence in his 
native city of Modin, for which reason the king's commissioner at 
that place was anxious that he should there set the example of com- 
pliance with the royal mandate. But Mattathias, on his own be- 
half and that of his sons, repelled with indignation the inducements 
which were offered ; and, in a transport of holy zeal, he ran and 
smote down a Jew who at that moment advanced to offer sacrifice 
at the idol altar. By this act the sword was drawn, which was to 
be sheathed no more tiU Israel was free. Animated by the same 
impulse, his sons and a few others gathered around Mattathias, and 
feU upon and slew the commissioner himself and his attendants ; 
after which they passed through the city, calling upon all who were 
zealous for the law of God to follow them. Many were roused 
by their call ; but as the number was as yet small to meet the 
enemy, they withdrew for a time into ihe wilderness. They 
were speedily followed thither by the king's troops, and being at- 
tacked on the Sabbath day, many suffered themselves to be sUun 
without offering the least Resistance. Mattathias saw the fatal 
consequences of this practice, as it had foe a long time been usual 
for the enemies of the Jews to attack them on a day when it 
was known they would not flght. He therefore directed that 
henceforth they should stand on their defence even on the Sabbath 
day ; and this order, being properly confirmed, guided the future 
practice of the Jewish people, who still, however, refused to act, 
except on the defensive, on the sacred day. 

2. The standard of revolt being now erected, all who were zeal- 
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of» for liberty and trath repaired to it, so that Mattathias soon 
found himself sufficiently strong to act on the offensive. They 
then left their retreat, and went, chiefly by night, throughout the 
country, pulling down the idolatrous altars, and destroying their 
persecutors wherever they met with them. They also re-opened 
the ^nagogues, enforced the rites enjoined by the law, and reco< 
vered many of the sacred books which had fallen into the hands of 
the heathen. A year of such exertions greatly improved the aspect 
of ajBTairs, when death arrested the career of the heroic priest. He 
left five sons, John, Simon, Judas, Eleazer, and Jona^an. The 
dying advice of the father was, that the judicious Simon should be 
their counsellor, and the valiant Judas their captain. Judas is 
said to have derived his surname of Maccabeus from a cabalistic 
word formed of M. C. B. J., the initial letters of the words con- 
tained in the sacred text which he bore upon his standard.^ He 
proved himself a bold and able commander, and, in many respects, 
may be considered the greatest hero which the Jewish nation ever 
produced. With a force not exceeding 6000 men he took the field 
against the large and well-disciplined armies of Antioehus, com- 
manded by warrkrs of reputation, and defeated them all. In the 
first instance, the defeat of Apollonius the governor of Samaria, 
enabled him to make himself master of some of the principal towns 
and fortresses of Judsea, from which he expeUed the Jews who had 
turned to idolatry. Then a powerful army under a grea4; general 
called Seron, took the field against Judas. After encouraging his 
men, who were somewhat alarmed at the immense disparity of 
numbers, the hero fell upon the enemy with great fury, so that 
their force was broken and they fled before him. This victory 
made the name of Judas renowned in all the neighbouring states. 
Antioehus himself saw that this revolt required more attention 
than he had given to it, and resolving to crush it, he repeatedly 
sent formidable armies into Judsea, commanded bv his most able 
officers. But the valiant Maccabeus maintained his ground, and 
in one year defeated the Syrians five times, in as many pitched 
battles. The last of these engagements was with Lysias, the re- 
gent of Syria, during the absoice of Antioehus in Persia, whose 
army amounted to 60,000 choice infantry and 5000 horse. This 
formidable army was met by Judas with only 10,000 men at 
Bethzur ; and after calling on God, — " Cast them down with the 
sword of them that love thee," — ^he assailed them with such vigour 
that thousands of them were slain and the rest put to flight. Ly- 
sias was astonished at the desperate valour of the Jews, and con- 
ducted the remnant of his army back to Antioch. 

* The text was Bxod. xf, 11. ifi Chamoka Baalim JahoJh " ^Vllo is like unto 
tfa«e amoiig the gods, O Lord !** 
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3. This gteat success encouraged Judas to marcli at once to Je- 
rusalem. He gained possession of the city and the temple, 
and after pur^jing both from every trace of the Syrian 
idolatries, the temple was consecrated anew to the ser- 
vice of God, and the daily sacrifices and worship were 

resumed after a calamitous interruption of three years. TMs new 
dedication of the temple and revival of their worship, was ever 
after celebrated by a feast which occurred about the winter sol- 
stice (John, z. 22), 

4. The Jews were not, however, able to expel the Syrian gar- 
rison from the fortress which had been built by Apollonius to over- 
look the temple. They therefore protected the temple itself by 
surrounding it with high walls and towers, within which they kept 
a valiant and watchful garrison. 

5. In the east, Antiochus appears to have been little more suc- 
cessful than were his generals in the west. He was repulsed in 
an attempt to plunder the rich temple at Elymais in Persia, and 
withdrew in anger and shame to Ecbatana. There news reached 
him of the repeated losses which his arms had sustained in Judaea, 
and that the country was in possession of the Jews. On receiving 
this intelligence, his rage passed all bounds, and he denounced the 
most horrible vengeance upon that land and people. But while 
the words were in his mouth, he was smitten with a loathsome and 
incurable disease, in which he lingered under the most excrucia- 
ting torments. In his last days, he confessed to those around him 
that he was smitten by the hand of God, in punishment for his 
desecration of the temple and his persecution of the Jews. " I per- 
ceive, therefore,*' he said, " that for this cause these 
troubles come upon me ; and, behold, I perish through 
grief in a strange land." He died in the beginning of 
B. C. 164. 

6. Although the Jews were thus delivered from the most in- 
veterate enemy they had ever known, the war was still carried on 
by the regent Lysias, in the name of Antiochus Eupater, a child, 
the son of the late king. But although this army was much stronger 
than the last, it was completely routed ; and then the regent, con- 
fessing the wickedness of contending with the mighty God who de- 
fended the Jewish people, offered peace on reasonable terms, which 
the Jewish leaders thought it right to accept, and in obtaining 
which the Roman ambassadors used their commanding influence. 
The high-priest Menelaus took this occasion to return home and 
resume his pontificate. (2 Mace. xi). 

7. The Jews at Jerusalem were, however, still much annoyed by 
the presence of the Syrian garrison in the castle, Judas, therofore, 
laid siege to this fortress, determined, if possible, to rid the capital 
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of 80 serions an inoonyenience. There were many apostate Jews 
in the castle ; and they, dreading the treatment they might expect 
from the orthodox Jews, if it fell into their hands, withdrew se- 
cretlj and hastened to Antioch, where their representations invited 
the regent and the young king to undertake a new war against Ju- 
daea. The army which was raised for this purpose, was 
evidently intended to extinguish the nation. It consisted 
of 100,000 foot, 20,000 horse, 32 war elephants, and 
300 chariots armed with scythes. With this mighty 
host, Lysias proceeded southward and besieged Bethsura, a strong 
fortress which had been built to protect the frontier towards Idu- 
meea. Judas could not induce his men to risk a pitched battle with 
such a host ; but they fell upon the invaders by night, and before 
they knew who had entered their camp, four thousand of them 
were dead men. The Jews drew off in safety by break of day. 
The next morning they came to battle ; and Judas, to avoid being 
sunounded by the Syrians, was forced to withdraw to Jerusalem, 
which had by this time been put in a good state of defence. In 
this battle Judas lost his brother Eleazer, who was crushed to 
death by the fall of an elephant, which he himself slew under the 
erroneous impression that the king rode upon it. (1 Maoc. yi. 
18-47 ; 2 Mace. xiii. 15-22). 

8. The Jews were now in great peril; for the Syrian army, 
after taking Bethsura, and placing a strong garrison there, ad- 
vanced to Jerusalem, which they closely besieged, and, in all human 
probability, would have soon taken. But at this juncture the re- 
gent received intelligence that Philip, a rival regent, whom the 
late king had appoiiited on his death-bed, had entered Syria with a 
large army, and had taken possession of Antioch. He therefore 
concluded a treaty with the Jews, granting all their demands. He 
then threw down the strong walls around the temple mount, in vio- 
lation of the treaty, and hastened to encoimter Philip, whom he 
utterly overthrew (1 Mace. vi. 48-65 ; 2 Maco. xiii. 3-23). Me- 
nelaus, the apostate high-priest, who had again deserted to the 
Syrians, and had encouraged the expedition in the hope of obtain- 
ing the government of Judasa, being viewed by them as the real 
author of their disasters, was, by the royal order, smothered by 
being thrown into an ash-pit at Berea. Judas himself was now 
recognised as governor of Judaea ; and it is from this year (B. C. 
163) that his accession to the principality is usually dated. 

QUlSSTIOlfS FOR EXAMINATION. 

U What family did God raiae up for the deliverance of his people ? 
From whom were they descended ? Where did Mattathias live ? What 
the first act of hostility f Whom did Mattathias and his sons fall 
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npon and slay 1 Whither did they withdraw ? On what day were tiiey 
attacked ? What order guided the practice of the Jews after this % 

2. Who repaired to the standard of Mattathias 1 What did they do, 
when they left their retreat! How many sons did Mattathias leave! 
What was his dying advice ! What is said to be the origin of the word 
Maccabee ? With what force did Judas take the field against the armies 
of Antiochus ? What generals did he defeat ? How many pitched battles 
did he gain in one year? With whom was the last of these fought! 
What was the number of the respective armies ? 

3. Whither did Judas march ! What was consecrated anew ? How was 
this afterwards celebrated ! 

4. From what were the Jews not able to expel the Syrian garrison ? 
How did they protect the temple ? 

5. In what attempt was Antiochus repulsed! Where was he when 
news reached him of his losses in Judaea ? With what was he smitten ! 
What did he confess in his last days ! 

6. By whom was the war against the Jews still carried on ? What did 
he at last confess ? What did he therefore offer ! Who took occasion to 
return home ! 

7. What still annoyed the Jews at Jerusalem ? What was undertaken 
by Judas to free them from this inconvenience ? Who hastened to An- 
tioch, and induced the regent and the young king to renew the war! 
With what force did they invade Judaea ? What place did they besiege ! 
When did Judas attack the invaders ? What was he forced to do next 
morning ! Who was slain in this battle ? 

8. What city did the Syrian army besiege ! What forced the regent to 
raise the siege, and conclude a treaty with the Jews ! Who was put to 
death by the Syrians as the real author of their disasters ! Who was now 
recognised as the governor of Judaea ? 
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GEKEBAL HISTOBT. 

B.C. 

Demetrius Soter defeated and killed by Alexander Balas, 150 

Third Punic War begins, and lasts three years* . . . 149 

Carthage destroyed by Scipio Kasica, 148 

Corinth destroyed by L. Mummius, 148 

1. The yacant high-priesthood was giyen to Aldmng or Jacimits, 
to the exclusion of the rightful successor, Onias, the son 
of him who had been murdered at Antioch at the insti- 
gation of Menelaus. This disappointment induced Onias 
to retire into Egypt. He was there receiyed with favour 
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hy Ptolemy Philometer, and used his influence to obtain leave to 
found a temple for the nmnerous Jews in that country. It was 
built at On op Heliopolis, " the city of the sun," after the model 
of the temple at Jerusalem, but not so Urge or magnificent. Onias 
was appointed high-priest: there were also inferior priests and 
Leyites, and the serrices were conducted as at Jerusalem, until 
the time of Vespasian, in whose reign both temples were de- 
stroyed. 

2. Alcimas, the new high-priest, was a man of loose principles, 
which, with his known attachment to the Grecian idolatries, ren- 
dered him 80 obnoxious to the Jews, that they very soon expelled 
him from the land. 

3. Shortly after, Antiochus Eupator, and the regent Lysias, 
were defeated and slain by Demetrius Soter, the rightful 
heir to the throne,* who had hitherto been detained as 
a hostage at Rome. This prince was no sooner estab- 
lished on the Syrian throne than all the Jewish traitors 

and apostates, with Alcimus at their head, came around him with 
many grievous complaints against Judas and his party ; and Alci- 
mus made it appear that his own expulsion was an act of strong con- 
tempt towards that power by which he had been invested with the pon- 
tificate. Listening to these complaints, Demetrius re-appointed Alci- 
mus to the high-priesthood, and sent Bacchides, the governor of Meso- 
potamia, to re-instate him in his office, and take vengeance on his 
enemies. This commander entered the country without any hostile 
manifestations ; and many Jews, who, relying on his fair profes- 
sions, had put themselves into his power, were treacherously slain. 
Bacchides then, having met with no opposition, left the country in 
charge of Alcimus, with a force considered sufficient to secure him 
in his place. But he had no sooner withdrawn, than Judas, who 
had retired before him, appeared again,, and easily recovered the 
position which he had seemed for the moment to abandon. Alcimus, 
being unable to offer any effectual resistance, again repaired to 
Antioch, with renewed and more earnest complaints to the king. 
Another and more powerful army was accordingly sent into Judsa, 
under Nicanor. He was twice defeated by Judas, — the last time 
so completely, that of 35,000 men, not one escaped alive to bear 
the tidings to Antioch. This great victory procured the nation 
an interval of rest, and was deemed of so much importance by the 
Jews, that they established an annual festival of commemoration. 
(1 Mace. vii. 4—50 ; 2 Mace. xiv. 2—16 ; xv. 1—37). 

• Demetrins was the son of Selencus Philopater, who was succeeded bjr his 
hrother Antiochus Epiphanes. who left the crown to his son Antiochus Eupator. 
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4. A step was then taken by Judas, which some haye praised, 
and others bhuned ; but whioh will probablj be consi- 
dered, by those who are the most intimatelj acquainted 
with the history of the time, to be the best whieh could 
have been taken under all the circumstances. He sent 
an embassy to Rome, to solicit the friendship of that powerfbl 
nation, whose influence had for some time been paramount in Syria 
and in Egypt. It quite consisted with the poHcy of the Roman 
senate to weaken the great states, by forming alliances with the 
lesser nations which depended on them. The Jewish ambassadors 
were therefore received with &your, and the Romans readily con- 
cluded a treaty, which could not possibly be injurious to them- 
selves, and might yet be of some advantage to the Jews. The 
immediate result of this alliance was, that the senate sent a mis- 
sive to Demetrius, commanding him, on pain of their di^leasure, 
to abstain from persecuting the Jews in time to come. But before 
the ambassadors returned, the valiant Judas had met his death, in 
a desperate conflict with Baochides and Alcimus, who had been sent 
to avenge the destruction of Nicanor and his host. The brothers 
of Judas, Simon and Jonathan, having made a truce, deposited the 
body of the hero in the family sepulchre at Modin, which was not 
far ofl*, and all Israel mourned for him many days, crying, *^ How 
is the valiant fallen, that delivered Israel I" 

5. The death of their great leader threw the Jews into such 
consternation, that the Syrians easily reaped the irnits 
of their victory. They reduced Jerusalem, and slew 
many of the adherents of the Maccabees ; and Alcimus 
was once more restored to the high-priesthood. Inca- 
pable of profiting by experience, this man persisted in his former 
courses. He made many innovations in the religion of his coun- 
try, in order to produce a greater conformity to the practices of 
the heathen. At length, with the view of admitting the Gen- 
tiles equally with the Jews to the inner courts of the temple, he 
proceeded to break down the separating wall, when he was sud- 
denly cut ofl^ in the full career of his guilt, and died in the most 
dreadful agonies. On the occurrence of this event, Baochides, who 
had remained in the country, returned to Syria, and the Jews were 
left for two years unmolested. Jonathan, the youngest brother of 
Judas, who had been elected by the orUiodoz Jews as their prinoe 
i|nd leader in his place, employed this interval in establishing a 
regular government, in strengthening the walls and fortifications 
of Jerusalem, and in efiecting various important reforms in the 
civil and ecclesiastical aflkirs of his country. 

6. After two years, the adverse &ction. growing uneasy at the 
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prospect of oontmned peace, reoominenoed their operations. Thej 
conspired to seize Jonathan, and all his adherents throughout the 
land, in one night ; and invited Baochides to aid their project by a 
military force. This became known to Jonathan, who, after put- 
ting fi^ of the leading conspirators to death, withdrew with Simon 
and his friends to Bethbasi in the wilderness, not feeling strong 
enough to meet Bacchides in the field. This was a strong post ; 
and the dilapidated fortifications having been put into complete 
repair, the besieged were enabled to hold out so long, and so to 
harass the enemy by daring sallies and excursions, that 
Bacchides at length grew weary of an expedition from 
which so little honour was to be won, and put those to 
death who had engaged him in it. In this mood he 
listened to the overtures of peace made by Jonathan, and, after an 
exchange of prisoners, withdrew his forces, engaging to trouble the 
land no more. 

7. Three years after this, a conjuncture of affairs arose in Syria 
highly favourable to the Jewish cause. A claim was 
set up by Alexander Balas to the crown of Syria, which 
not only gave the reigning king, Demetrius, sufficient 
employment for all his disposable forces, but made it 

the interest of the competitors to outbid each other for the sup- 
port and favour of so warlike a people as Ihe Jews had now be- 
come. Jona^an had, meanwhile, been proceeding quietly with 
his improvements and repairs, which, while they enhanced his re- 
putation, gave the promise of stability to his government. When 
the competitors began to court his friendship, the remembrance of 
the wrongs which Demetrius had inflicted upon the nation, no less 
than good policy, induced him to espouse the cause of Alexander, 
who, in return, offered him the high priesthood. That office had 
been vacant seven years, and^ with the unanimous consent and ap- 
probation of the people, it was accepted by Jonathan. It will be 
remembered that the Maccabees were descended froip the eldest 
branch of the family of Aaron. Together with the offer of the 
priesthood, Balas sent to Jonathan a purple robe and a crown, as 
ethnarch or prince of Judaea. The chief ecclesiastical, as well as 
civil power, was then, with the full sanction of public opinion, 
assumed by Jonathan, in the seventh month of the same year, at 
the Feast of Tabernacles (B. C. 153), and remained in the family 
until the usurpation of Herod. 

8. Hearing of this, king Demetrius, resolving to outbid Alex- 
ander, sent a long list of privileges and immunities which he would 
grant to the Jews, and of honours which he would bestow upon 
Jonathan. But, distrusting his sincerity, the people, when the 
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letter was lead to them, agreed with their leaders in adhering to 
the cause of Alexander Balas. That cause was snoosM^ 
fid ; and when Alexander was at PtolenuuS) to espouse 
the king of Egypt's daughter, he gratefullj acknowledged 
the efficient assistance he had received from Jonathan 

during the struggle, and treated him with distingnished honours. 

9. Proeperily mined Alexander Balas. The misconduct of the 
ministers to whom he abandoned all the affairs of gOTem- 
ment, alienated his friends and encouraged his enemies, 
and in the fifth jear his head was laid at the feet of 
the younger Demetrius, the son of Demetrius Soter, bj 

Zabdiel, with whom, after all had been lost, the royal fugitive had 
sought a refuge in Arabia. 

10. As Jonathan had remained true to Balas in this struggle, 
his enemies hailed the success of Demetrius Nicator as the signal 
for his overthrow; and, through their representations, he was 
summoned to Antioch. He went, carrying with him valuable pre- 
sents, and conducted himself so discreetly, that so far from dis- 
turbing him, Demetrius not only confirmed him in the dignities he 
had received from Balas, but added all the valuable privileges 
which had been offered by his father, when he endeavoured to 
outbid Balas for the friendship of Jonathan. 

11. Among his other public acts, Jonathan renewed the treaty 
with the Homans, and formed another with the Lacedaemonians. 
His government of seventeen years was in the highest degree bene- 
ficial to his country, and tended much to give to the peculiar insti- 
tutions of the people, which he laboured to renovate, that deter- 
mined character which was essential to their continuance. His 
end was afflicting. Disgusted by the perfidy of Demetrius, the 
Jews eagerly espoused tiie cause of a young son of Alexander 
Balas, who was brought forward by Tryphon, formerly governor of 

Antioch. Eventually this youth was raised to the throne^ 
under the name of Antiodius Epiphanes. But Tryphon 
had used l^iTn only for his own objects, and contemplated 
his removal to make room for himself. To this he saw 
an obstacle in the known attachment of Jonathan to the house of 
Balas ; and this obstacle he resolved to remove by his death, which 
he treacherously and barbarously accomplished at Ptde- 
mais, where Jonathan was slain, with a thousand men 
who attended liim as guards. This was speedily fol- 
lowed by the murder of the young king ; and Tryphon 
placed on his own head the blood-stained crown. 
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QX7ESTI0NS FOB EXAMINATION. 

I. Upon whom was the high-priesthood conferred 9 Whither did Onias 
retire in conseqnence of his exclusion ? What did he obtain leave to found ? 
Till whose time were the services continued there ? 

3. Why was Alcimus, the new high-priest, expelled bj the Jews ? 

3. Bj whom were Antiochus and Ljsias defeated ? Who went to this 
prince with complaints against Judas and his partj 1 Who was sent to 
re-instate Alcimus 9 Who appeared again as soon as he withdrew ? Who 
was sent with another and more powerful army ? How often was he de- 
feated by Judas i 

4. What step was next taken by Judas ? What was the usual policy of 
the Romans ? How were the Jewish ambassadors received 9 What com- 
mand did the Roman senate send to Demetrius 1 What had taken place 
before the ambassadors returned 1 

5. What fruits of their victory did the Syrians reap 1 In what did 
Alcimus make many innovations ? In what was he engaged when he was 
suddenly cut off? Who then returned to Syria? How did Jonathan 
employ the interval of peace ? 

6. What conspiracy was formed by the adverse faction 1 Whither did 
Jonathan and his friends withdraw ? Who grew weary of the expedition ? 
To what did he therefore listen ? 

7. What conjuncture favourable to the Jewish cause arose in Syria? 
Whose cause did Jonathan espouse 1 What did the latter offer him ? What 
did he send to him \ When did Jonathan assume the chief ecclesiastical 
and civil power ? 

8. How did Demetrius endeavour to outbid Alexander ? On what oc- 
casion did the latter acknowledge the efficient assistance of Jonathan ? 

9. What ruined Alexander Balas ? To whom did he abandon the 
affiurs of government 1 By whom was his head laid at the feet of Deme- 
trius 1 

10. Through whose representations was Jonathan summoned to Antioch ? 
What benefits did Demetrius confer upon him ? 

II. What are mentioned among the other public acts of Jonathan ? How 
long did he govern ? What circumstances led to his death ? 
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1. When the «fews heard of the massiacie at PtoIemaiJB, an J the 
death of their honoured high-prieat, they were filled 
with consternation and sorrow. To avert the dangers 
which this state of diBoouragement threatened, Simon, 
the only surviying brother of Judacr and Jonathan, called 
the people together in the temple, and offered himself aa their 
leader. The people were encouraged and animated bj the terms 
in which the offer was made, and thej accepted it with joj. The 
first act of Simon was to put the country in a state of complete 
defence, by repairing all the fortresses, and storing them with 
provisions and munitions of war. Then considering that, bad as 
the conduct of Demetrius Nicator had been, that of Tryphon was 
much worse, Simon sent an embassy to the former, offering to ac- 
knowledge his sovereignty, and to assist him against Tryphon. 
Demetrius, who led an indolent and dissipated Hfe at Laodicea, 
and left the war to his generals, saw the value of this offer, whieh 
he gladly accepted, and, in return, agreed to acknowledge Simon 
as the high-'priest and prince of the Jews, to relinquish all dais 
upon them for tribute, customs, and taxes, and to grant an am- 
nesty for all past offences against himself. This being committed 
to writing in the form of a royal edict, and properly ratified, 
amounted to a charter of freedom and independence ; and was so 
considered by both parties. Accordingly, with this year (B. C. 
143), the Jews commmenced a new epoch, dating loom it as froia 
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the first year of ** the freedom of JemBalem." This era is used 
on the coins of Simon, as well as bj Josephns, and bj the anthor 
of the first book of Maccabees. 

2. The next care of Simon wds to reduce the fortresses which 
still held out ; and he had the inexpressible satisfaction of com- 
pelling the Syrian garrison in the citadel of Jerusalem, which 
had so long been a standing grievance to the Maccabees, to sur- 
render. He made his son John commander of the forces, and ul- 
timately sent him with king Demetrius to the wars in the East, 
where, from his exploits in Hyrcania, he acquired the surname of 
Hyrcanus. In the third year of his reign, he renewed 
the alliance with the Romans and LacedaBmonians, and 
sent, as a present to the former, a great shield of gold, 
worth fifty thousand pounds. The senate was pleased, 
and wrote to all the kings in these parts, commanding them to 
consider the Jews as friends and allies of the Romans^ The 
next year (B. C. 140), Antiochus Sidetes ascended the Syrian 
throne, his brother Demetrius being held in bondage by the Par- 
thians. He confirmed to Simon all the grants of his predecessor, 
and added the regal prerogative of coruing money. When, how- 
ever, he had subdued and slain the usurper Tryphon, he altered 
his tone> and demanded back the strongholds which Simon had 
taken, and the tribute which had been relinquished. He sent a 
powerful army to enforce his demand ; which was met and defeated 
by the Jews under the conduct of Simon's two eldest sons, John 
and Judas. This victory procured an interval of repose, during 
which Simon and two of his sons were treacherously murdered, 
while on a visit at Jericho to his son-inlaw, Ptolemy, who aspired 
to his office and power (B. C. 136). He sent also to destroy John 
Hyrcanus, who, however, had timely warning, and fled to Jerusa- 
lem, where the people elected him in his father's room, and shut 
their gates against the murderer. Baffled in this, Ptolemy ap- 
plied to Antiochus for an army to assist him iu bringing the 
country again under the Syrian yoke. Without waiting for his 
movements, Hyrcanus marched against him, and besieged him in 
a fortress near Jericho, to which he had fled. The siege was, 
however, broken up when the sabbatical year opened, and Ptolemy 
sought refuge beyond the Jordan until Antiochus should arrive (B. 
C. 135). What afterwards became of him is not known. 

3. Antiochus arrived soon lifter, with a large army, and be- 
sieged Hyrcanus in Jerusalem, which was reduced to great extre- 
mities for want of pro\risions. When the feast of tabernacles ap- 
proached, Hyrcanus begged a week's respite for the celebration 
of the festival. This was not only granted, but the king supplied 
rations for the sacrifices, and was in the end so much molUfied 
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that h» (Hmcluded a peace, although he knew that the city lay at 
hiB mercy. But he again reduced the country under the Syrifin 
dominion, dismantled Jerusalem, and exacted tribute for the for- 
tresses which were held out of Judsea. Antiochus was, not long 
after, killed in a battle with the Parthians^ from whom 
Demetrius contrived to escape. Of the confusion oc- 
casioned by these events, Hyrcanus availed himself to 
enlarge his territories, as well as to recover the inde- 
pendence of Judaea ; and no sort of service, tribute, or homage, 
was ever after paid by him or his descendants to the kings of 
Syria. 

4. The next exploit of their prince must have been very ac- 
ceptable to the antipathies of the Jews ; for he invaded Samaria, 
took Shechem, the chief seat of the Samaritans, and destroyed 
their temple on Mount Gerizim. 

5. The next year (B. C. 129), Hyrcanus attacked the Idumeans 
(Edomites), who, during the Captivity, had established themselves 
in the southern part of Judsetf, having Hebron for their capital, 
and had since maintained themselves there. Having subdued them, 
Hyrcanus gave them the choice of adopting the Jewish religion, or 
of quitting the country and seeking a settlement elsewhere. They 
accepted the first branch of the alternative, and afterwards gradu- 
ally incorporated with the Jews, so as not ultimately to be distin- 
guished from them. 

6. In the course of the two following years, two several em- 
bassies were sent to Rome, and obtained decrees highly 
favourable to Hyrcanus and to the Jewish nation, chiefly 
as securing them against the aggressions of their neigh- 
bours. By his alliances, his consolidation of the govern- 
ment, his conquests, and the wealth which they afforded, Hyrcanus 
succeeded in raising the nation to a position of much greater dignity 
and power than it had occupied since the return from Babylon. 
After enjoying several years of peace and honour, he died B. C. 
106. 

7. The principality was left by Hyrcanus to his wife ; but the 
government was seized by his eldest son Aristobulus ; 
and as his mother refused to relinquish her claim, he sent 
her to prison, where he left her to die of hunger. He 
also imprisoned the three youngest of his brothers ; but 

shewed some affection for Antigonus, the next in age to himself, 
and employed him in public business. Aristobulus was the first 
who assumed the royal title and diadem. He extended his do- 
minion by subduing the Itureans, who, like the Edomites before, 
chose rather to accept the Jewish religion than to abandon theiz 
country. The short reign of Aristobulus was brought to its close 
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thiougli his remorse and horror at discovenng that it was an unjust 
suspicion which caused him to put to death Antigonus, the brother 
whom he had tmsted and loved. 

8. Immediatelj after his death, his three imprisoned brothers 
were liberated, and the eldest of them, Alexander Jan- 
nsBus, was advanced to the throne. He had talents for 
war, which enabled him to enlarge his dominions, al- 
though, in other respects, his reign was far from happy. 

He subdued the Philistines, who accepted the alternative of adopt- 
ing the Jewish religion. Moab, Ammon, Gilead, and part of Ara- 
bia l^etraea, also yielded to his arms. This reign was, however, 
much troubled by the Pharisees, a sect whose name occurs first in 
the time of Hyrcanus, but who must have arisen earlier, as they 
had then attained to much power and importance. Their turbu- 
lent character and lofty pretensions induced Alexander to follow 
the example of Hyrcanus in attaching himself to the rival sect 
of the Sadducees. This, as weU as the general disfavour with 
which he r^arded the principles of the more powerful body, 
led them to detest his person and government; and they lost 
no opportunity of exasperating the mind of the people against 
him by vilifying his administration, and by aU sorts of charges 
and insinuations against his conduct and character. His return 
with loss and disgrace from the siege of Amathus beyond Jordan, 
damaged his reputation with the people, and gave increased bold- 
ness to the Pharisees. At length they openly assaulted 
him while engaged in the most sacred act of the ritual 
service. At the feast of tabernacles, as he stood at 
the altar, performing the functions of his office, the 
Pharisees, and the multitude incited by them, cast at him the ci- 
trons which the Jews usually carried in their hands on that occa- 
sion. This was the commencement of a civil war, which lasted 
nine years, in which all parties suffered, and in which above 50,000 
persons perished* During this war, both parties committed the 
most shocking barbarities on each other. The concluding act of 
it was the taking of Bethome by Alexander. He then 
brought 800 of the prisoners to Jerusalem, and caused 
them all to be crucified in one day, and their wives and 
children put to death before their eyes ; while he sat 
feasting with his women in view of the horrid spectacle. 

9. Alexander spent three years more in reducing the fortresses 
which had fallen into hostile hands during these troubles, and in 
extending his power beyond the Jordan ; where, it should be ob- 
served, the country was chiefly occupied by, or under the control 
of, tribes of Arabian origin, which had settled in these parts ; and 
hence the whole country beyond Jordan, excepting the northern- 
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most part, came nltiniatelj to be oonsidered as part of Arabia, and 
IB 80 named bj ancient geographers. 

10. Returning victorious to Jerusalem, Alexander abandoned 
himself to luxury, drunkenness, and sloth, which broij^ht on a 
quartan ague, under which he languished for three years, and 
then died (B. €. 82). 

11^ Before his death, Alexander deliyered the government to 
his wife Alexandra, and appointed her the guardian of 
the young princes. Following the dying counsels of her 
late husband, she convened the leaders of the Pharisees, 
and committed to them the management of affairs. With 
this they were so wonderfaUy mollified, that they not only secured 
her own peaceful succession, but bestowed a most magnificent 
funeral on their old enemy. Being now the dominant party, and, 
in fact, greatly exceeding the other party in popularity and num- 
l)ers, the queen soon became a mere tool in their hands. She was 
obliged to yield to their most unreasonable demands ; and they 
used their power with no sparing or gentle hand. They rais^ a 
grievous persecution against the Sadducees, and, in general, used 
their authority in a most oppressive and arbitrary manner, — espe- 
cially against the former friends and adherents of Alexander Jan- 
nsBus. Many of the most valuable persons, finding that the queen 
was unable to protect them> abandoned Jerusalem, and withdrew 
to obscure towns. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION, 

1. What filled the Jews with oonsternation and sorrow f Who offered 
himself as their leader ? What was his first act ? To whom did he 8eii4 
an embassy, offering to acknowledge his sovereignty ? What was consi- 
dered by both parties as the charter of Jewish freedom and indepen- 
dence 1 

2. What was the next oare of Simon ? What garrison did he force to 
surrender ? Why was his son called Hyrcanos 9 With what nations did 
Simon renew alliance? Who confirmed aU the grants of Demetrius? 
What did he afterwards demand back 1 Who defeated the army sent to 
enforce his demand 1 What became of Simon and two of his sonsi Who 
was elected high-priest and prince in his room ? 

3. Who soon after arrived in Palestine with a large army 1 What did 
he (pnnt to Hyrcanus ? What did he afterwards do ? Of what did Hyr- 
canos avail himself to free Palestine from the Syrians 1 

4. What was the next exploit of Hyrcanus 1 

5. Whom did he attack the followipg year ? Where had they estahr 
lished themselves 9 What alternative did Hyrcanos offer them ? Which 
branch of it did they accept 1 

0. From whom were highly favoorable decrees obtained 1 By what 
means did Hyrcanos raise the dignity ai)d power of the JfBwish nation I 
When did he die 9 
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7. To whom did Hyrcanos leave the principality 1 By whom was the 
government seized } What cruelties did he commit 1 What was he the 
first to assume ? What brought his reign to a close ? 

8. Who was advanced to the throne ? What nations did he subdue 1 
By whom was this reign much troubled 1 To whom did Alexander attach 
himself 1 On what occasion was he openly assaulted ? What was this the 
commencement of? What was the concluding act of it ? 

9. How did Alexander spend the next three years ? Who had settled 
in the country beyond the Jordan ? What did this country come ulti- 
mately to be considered a part of] 

10. To what did Alexander abandon himself 1 Of what disease did be 
diel 

11. To whom did he deliver the government before his death? Whom 
did she convene and entrust with the management of affairs ? Against 
whom did they exercise their power ? 
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1. Alexandra had two sons. The elder, Hyrcanus, who was 
a man of quiet habits and indolent temper, was raised 
to the high priesthood. The other son, Aristobulus, 
was of a more ardent and impetuous temperament, and 
took no pains to conceal his dislike of his mother's pro- 
ceedings, and of the conduct of the Pharisees. He, with the prin- 
cipal men of the party, which had been paramount in the time of 
his father, appeared before the throne, and asked permission to 
quit the country, or to reside in the frontier towns, out of the way 
of the Pharisees. The request was granted, excepting that they were 
not permitted to withdraw to those towns in which the queen kept 
her treasures. Aristobulus was afterwards entrusted with some 
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forces to reHeye Damascus ; but he only used the occasion as an 
opportunity of making himself agreeable to the soldiers, and re^ 
turned without having done adj thing of importance. After a 
peaceful reign of nine years, queen Alexandra fell sick, and died^ 
after having in her last days, as one who had nothing more to do 
with government, refused to nominate her successor. 

2. The Pharisees, however, placed Hyrcanus II. on the throne. 
But he reigned only three months ; for his brother Aris- 
tobulus, having got possession of most of the fortresses 
of the kingdom, during the illness of his mother, ad vanoed 
his own claims to the sovereignty. The people, who had 

grown weary of the Pharisees, and knew that the imbecUe Hyrca- 
nus was entirely in their hands, supported this movement; the 
soldiers also deserted to the popular Aristobulus. Hyrcanus, with 
little reluctance, then resigned the mitre and the crown, and with- 
drew into private life^ which better suited his character and 
habits. 

3. In his retirement, Hyrcanus fell under the designing eouBsels 
of Antipater (originally Antipas), an Idumean, who had 
been much in the confidenee of Alexander Jannaeus and 
his wife Alexandra: by them he had been appointed 
governor of Idumea, in which office he had amassed con- 
siderable wealth. By nepeated solicitations, and by persuading him 
that his brother sought his life, this person at length induced Hyr- 
canus to escape by night to Petra, the seat of the Arabian king 
Aretas, and claim his protection and assistance. Aretas espoused 
his cause, and brought him back to Judaea with an army of 50,000 
men ; and being joined by many Jews of the same party, he gave 
battle to Aristobulus, who was defeated, and obliged to retreat to 
the temple-mount, which had by this time become a strong fortress. 
The siege of this fortress was carried on with the animosity which 
was usual in civil wars. Heathen kings had almost invariably, 
during a siege, allowed the lambs for sacrifice at the great festi- 
vals to be introduced into the temple ; but this was refused by the 
party of Hyrcanus, at the passover, although Aristobulus gave, over 
the walls, money to pay for them. 

4. At this time, the Romans, in accordance with the national po- 
licy for establishing a universal empire, had a large army in Asiay 
under the command of the great Pompey, who was warring in Ar- 
menia against Tigranes and Mithridates, while some of his officers 
were employed in Syria. In this emergency, Aristobulus sent to 
Severus the Roman general, who had taken possession of Damas- 
cus, imploring his assistance against his brother, not forgetting to 
send a present of 400 talents with the application. Although 
Hyrcanus offered to buy his aid at the same price, the Roman pre- 
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fezied the cause of Aristobulus, as one whom it might be the 
most easy to assist, and the most difficult to subdue ; and, there- 
fore, ho commanded Aretas instantly to withdraw his forces irom 
Judsea, under pain of a war with the Romans. The Arabian king 
obeyed at onoe ; but, on his retreat, he was overtaken by Aristo- 
bulus, and was defeated in a bloody conflict, in which many of the 
friends of Hyrcanus perished. Being thus master of the country, 
Aristobulus anxiously endeavoured to procure from the Romans a 
recognition of his title. Accordingly, when Pompey soon after came 
to Damascus, and twelve kings and many ambassadors appeared 
before him, the ambassadors of Aristobulus were among the wam- 
ber, bearing, as a present, an exquisitely wrought vine of pure 
gold, valued at 500 talents. His suit was waived for the time, 
and although his present was accepted, not his own name but that 
of his father was inscribed upon it, as the donor. 

5, The next year, when both Hyrcanus and Aristobulus sent 
ambassadors to Pompey, inviting him to consider and 
decide their differences, he put them off to the year en- 
suing, when they again appeared before him, each far- 
nisbed with a multitude of witnesses to prove his claim ; 
while another body of Jews came and accused both of having changed 
the government, which had formerly been administered by high- 
priests, and not by kings. Hyrcanus urged his right as the elder 
bom ; which right, Aristobulus contended, was neutralized by his in- 
competency. Pompey, however, still left the matter undecided, until 
he should be at leisure to come himself and settle it at Jerusalem. 
But the impetuous Aristobulus, perceiving tbat imbecility in a de- 
pendent prince was far from being objectionable to the Romans, and 
that the ultimate decision was likely to be against him, 
abruptly withdrew to make preparations for war. Enraged 
at this, Pompey, on his return from an expedition against 
the Nabathaean Arabs, marched into Judsea, and sum- 
moned Aristobulus, who was in the strong fortress of Alexandrium, 
to appear before him. He obeyed ; and Pompey no sooner had 
him in his power, than he compelled him to sign an order for all 
the fortresses to be given up to the Romans. He was then libe- 
rated ; when, resenting this treatment, he fled to Jerusalem, deter- 
mined to stand a siege. But when Pompey advanced, the gates 
were opened lo his troops by the party of Hyrcanus ; and Aristo- 
bulus and his party withdrew once more into the temple, deter- 
mined to hold out to the last. Here they were closely besieged by 
Pompey, who found his proceedings greatly facilitated by the strict- 
ness with which the Jewish people observed their Sabbath. It was 
true, that since the Maccaba^an Wars, they would on that day stand 
on tiieir own defence ; yet they still considered it unlawful to take 
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any steps to Hinder the works or operations of the enemj. The Ho- 
mans were, therefore, allowed, without the slightest molestation, to 
cany on daring the Sabbath-days their preparations for the assaults 
of the ensuing weeks; by which means they at length carried the 
temple by assault, after a siege of three months, on the very day 
which the Jews observed as a fast for the taking of the cily and 
temple by Nebuchadnezzar. A dreadful carnage now ensued, dur- 
ing which the officiating priests continued, with the utmost compo- 
sure, their solemn services at the altar, until they were themselves 
smitten down before it without resistance. 

6. Pompey had the curiosity to enter the temple itself, even to 
the most holy place, with some of his officers ; no one venturing 
to oppose the act. But curious observers have remarked, that he 
was ever after an unprosperous man ; and this is no doubt true, 
whether it was a consequence which resulted from this cause or 
not. In the sanctuary, Pompey noted with a curious eye the 
objects presented to his view ; but he left untouched all the sacred 
utensils, and even the treasures of the temple, which amounted to 
ten thousand talents of gold. The walls and fortifications of Je- 
rusalem were then demolished by order of Pompey ; who also 
made no ceremony in reducing the recent " allies'* of Rome to 
the condition of a tributary people. He indeed appointed Hyr- 
canus to be high-priest and prince of the country ; but he required 
him to pay tribute to the Romans, and forbade him to assume the 
crown, or extend his territories beyond their ancient limits. The 
external conquests of the principality were added to Syria, which 
was erected into a Roman province, and left under the dominion 
of Scaurus as prefect, with two legions to preserve order. To 
this date all agree in referring the subjection of Judaea 
to the Romans. When Pompey left Palestine, he took 
with him Aristobulus, with his two sons, Alexander and 
Antigonus, and two of his daughters, to grace his triumph 
at Rome. 

7. Alexander, the eldest son of Aristobulus, escaped &om 

Pompey during the journey to Rome, and got back to 

his own country. He must, however, have kept quiet 

for a time, as we do not hear of him till the year B. C. 

57, when he had found means to collect a considerable 

force, with which he seized and garrisoned several strong foi^ 

tresses, and from them ravaged the whole country. Hyrcanus 

had no means to oppose him, and as Jerusalem would probably 

be the next point of attack, he wished to rebuild the walls of the 

city, but was forbidden by the jealousy of the Romans. On his 

calling upon them for succour, however, the pro-consul, Gabinins, 

marched an army into Judaea, and was accompanied by the oela- 
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bTated Mark Anthony, the commander of his cavaby. The Roman 
troops were joined bj those of Hjicanus, under Antipater ; and 
in l^e battle which followed, Alexander was completely routed. 
He sought refuge in the strong fortress of Alexandrium, whence, 
through the mediation of his mother, he concluded a peace with 
Gabinius, on condition of surrendering the fortresses held by him, 
which were then demolished. • 

8. The general then employed himself in settling the country, 
after the manner of the Romans. He was probably, in many 
respects, guided by the advice of Antipater, who made it his 
poUey to ingratiate himself with the Romans. The most important 
measure was the change of the government to an aristocracy. 
Before this, the administration of affairs had been conducted by 
two sanhedrim, or councils, or courts of justice : — the lesser con- 
sisting of twenty-three members, existed in every city, and all 
these local sanhedrims were subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Grand Sanhedrim of seventy-two members, which sat at Jerusa- 
\em. These were put down by Gabinius, who, in their place, 
established five separate and independent tribunals — at Jerusalem, 
Jericho, Gadara, Amathus, and Sephoris, — ^giying to each the power 
of administering summary justice upon the inhabitants of the se- 
veral districts. This threw the whole power into the hands of the 
nobles, who presided in these courts, whereas by the former prac- 
tice the power had ultimately centered in the prince. This, or 
any thing that lowered the regal principle, was no doubt accept- 
able to the Jews in general ; for they were unwilling to have any 
king not of the house of David to reign over them, especially as 
they were now anxiously expecting the appearance of the pro- 
mised Messiah. 

9. The next event of importance is the re-appearance of Aris- 
tobulus, who, with his younger s<m Antigonus, escaped 
from Rome, and returned to his own land, where he soon 
got together a considerable number of adherents, and 
excited a revolt, which might have been dangerous, but 

for the interference of the Romans, who soon defeated his forces, 
and again made him and his son prisoners. But in sending them 
back to Rome, Gabinius made such a representation of the services 
of the mother in suppressing Alexander's insurrection, that the 
senate liberated the fiunily, and only detained Aristobulus. 

10. Not long after this, Gabinius was succeeded in the govern- 
ment of Syria by the celebrated triumvir Crassus, whose insatiable 
avarice is weU known to the students of Roman history. He soon 
visited Jerusalem with a body of soldiers, and plundered the temple 
of all the tieasures which Pompey had spared, to the value of two 

T 
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millions sterling. His terrible oyerthrow and death, the ensning 
year, was deemed bj the Jews a judgment upon him for this sacri- 
lege* 

QX7E8TIONS FOR BXAMIKATION. 

1. What were the names of Alexandra's sons 1 To what office was the 
elder raised 1 What did the younger take no pains to conceal 1 What re- 
quest did he and the principal men of his party make ? How long did 
Alexandra reign 1 

2. Who placed Hyrcanus on the throne 1 Who supported the claims of 
Aristobulus ? What did Hyrcanus resign ? 

3. Under whose designing counsels did he fall 1 To what city did this 
parson persuade him to escape ? Who espoused his cause and brought him 
back to Judaea ? Into what fortress was Aristobulus obliged to retreat t 
What was refused by the party of Hyrcanus I 

4. Who commanded the Roman armies in Asia 1 To whom did hoOk 
Hyrcanus and Aristobulus apply for assistance 1 Why did he prefer the 
cause of Aristobulus I Who was commanded to withdraw from Judaea ! 
By whom was he overtaken and defeated ? What was Aristobulus anxious 
to procure from Pompey ? 

5. Who appeared before Pompey on the following year f Till when did 
Pompey defer his decision 1 Who withdrew abruptly and made prepara- 
tions for war ? What was Pompey therefore provoked to do ? What did 
he compel Aristobulus to sign 1 To what city did the latter flee when he 
was liberated ? Who opened the gates to Pompey ? In what was Aristo- 
bulus closely besieged ? What facilitated the proceedings of the Romans t 
How long did the siege continue ? 

6. What had Pompey the curiosity to enter ? What did he leave un- 
touched 1 To what condition did he reduce the Jews 1 Whom did he 
take with him from Palestine ? 

7. Which of them made his escape during the journey 1 How did he 
employ the force which he collected ? What did the Romans forbid Hyr- 
canus to do? Who marched an army to his assistance V On what condition 
did Alexander conclude a peace 1 

8. By whose advice was the Roman general probably guided in setfling 
the country ? What was the most important measure 1 By what had 
the administration of affairs been conducted ? What did Grabinius establish 
in place of them ? Into whose hands did this throw the whole power 1 
Why was this acceptable to the Jews ? 

0. What is the next event of importance 1 What prevented the revolt 
from becoming dangerous 1 What was the effect of the representation of 
Gabinius 1 

10. By whom was Gabinius succeeded in the government of Syria! 
What did he plunder % 
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1« In the Roman oivil war which broke out between Pompej and 
Julias Cassar, the latter, thinldng to promote his own in- 
terests and to disturb those of his rivid in Syria, liberated 
Aristobulus, and sent him home with two legions of sol- 
diers to reclaim the crown. But he was poisoned in 
the way bj the adherents of Fompej ; by whom also his son, 
Alexander, who had begun to raise forces to assist his father, 
was seized, brought to Antioch, and after a mock trial, 
beheaded. Two years after, the surviving son, Antigo- 
nus, presented himself before Cssar when he returned, 
through Judasa, from his campaign in Egypt, and soli- 
cited to be restored to the principality of his father. He mentioned 
the claims of his family, its wrongs, and how much it had suffered in 
bis cause. But Csesar was now under a new influence, and he there- 
fore not only rejected the petition, but treated it as an impertinence. 
The new influence was that of Antipater, who swayed the real 
power of the province in the name of Hyrcanus. He had employed 
that power and the near resources of a neighbour, so much to the 
advantage of the Romans in this campaign, he had devoted him- 
self so sedulously to Cassar, and, withal, he had found occasion to 
display so much vabur and conduct, that CsBsar felt grateful to 
him, and held him in high estimation. 
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2. Antipater failed not to employ, for the adyancement of Ids 
own fortunes, the influence he had thus acquired. Cassar was in- 
duced to confirm to Hjrcanus the full and ancient powers of the 
high-priesthood and the ethnarohate. This had the effect of indi- 
rectly restoring the regal character of the government, which had 
been impaired by the measures of Gabinius, and of destroying the 
independent jurisdictions which he had established. To do this, 
and to do it without a direct decree against a popular measure, ap- 
pears to have been the real object of this restoration. Hyrcanus 
personally derived no increase of power from it; for at the same 
time Antipater himself, who had before been admitted to the 
dignity of Roman citizenship, was appointed Roman procurator 
of Judaea, which vested in him all the substantial powers of the 
state. Caesar also granted permission for rebuilding the walls 
of Jerusalem, which Fompey had destroyed ; and at this and other 
times, such other signal favours were, through Antipater, bestowed 
by Ca&sar upon the Jewish nation, that in his time the weight of 
the Roman yoke was scarcely felt. One of the first acts of the 
new procurator was to raise his two sons, Phasael and Herod, to 
stations of trust and distinction. Herod was made govenLor of 
Galilee, and Phasael governor of Jerusalem. The former exercised 
himself in clearing his province of the bands of daring robbers by 
which it was infested. But his mode of action was so sovereign and 
arbitrary as to excite the notioe of the Sanhedrim, which summoned 
him to Jerusalem to give an account of Ids conduct. He came in- 
deed, but he came clothed in purple, witii a numerous retinue, and 
bearing a letter from the president of Syria, with express orders for 
his acquittal. This, with his haughty and imperious carriage, 
quite intimidated the assembly, until an address from one of their 
number Idndled their resoitment as well at his past as present con- 
duct. Perceiving this, Hyrcanus, who was attacked to him, ad- 
journed the assembly, and, as advised hy that prince, Herod fled 
from the city in the following night, and went to Sextus CsBsar at 
Damascus, who bestowed upon him the government of Ccele-Syria. 
Burning with resentment, Herod would have marched to Jerusalem 
to punish the Sanh«drim and depose Hyrcanus, had not hia father 
and brother persuaded him to abandon the design. 

3. The greater struggles and. confusions in the State of Rome 
were accompanied by smaller conflicts and troubles in Syria and 
Palestine ; but in all these, it was the lot of the family of An- 
tipater to be always uj^rmost. After the assaninAtion of Julius 
Caesar at Rome by Brutus, Cassiufl, and their confederates, and 
of his relative Sextus Caesar in Syria by Bassus, the flames of 
war broke forth anew. Cassius being, like others, obliged to 
withdraw before the paramount influence of Anthony and Oeta- 
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▼ius in Italy, passed over into Syria, and, seizing that provinoe, 
made head there against the proconsul Dolabella. Cassius was 
obliged to raise heavy contributions to maintain the large army 
he had collected. Judasa was assessed in 700 talents ; and An- 
tipater commissioned Herod to raise one-half, and Malichus, one 
of the principal supporters of Hyrcanus, to collect the other. 
Herod won high favour with Cassius by the speedy payment of his 
portion ; but Malichus, being more dilatory, would have been put 
to death, had not Hyrcanus redeemed him by paying 100 talents 
out of his own coffers. This affair seems to have quickened the 
bad feeling with which Malichus and other leading Jews regarded 
the power and authority which Antipater had acquired and was 
acquiring over the nation. They therefore plotted to destroy him' 
and his whole family ; and soon after Antipater was poisoned with 
a glass of wine, which the high-priest's brother was induced to give 
him at an entertainment in the palace. Herod avenged his father, 
by inducing Cassius to order Malichus to be slain at Tyre 
by the Roman soldiers. The party of which Malichus 
had been the head, countenanced by Hyrcanus himself, 
then made a vehement struggle to relieve themselves 
from the grasp of Antipater's sons. They failed, and the failure 
gave the more strength to Herod and Fhasael. Herod upbraided 
Hyrcanus for the part he had taken in this affair ; but he did not 
come to an open rupture with him, as he wished to bring into his 
own family the claims of the Asamonean house by a marriage with 
Mariamne, the high-priest's accomplished and beautiful grand- 
daughter. 

4. The party adverse to Herod and Phasael, was, however, far 
from being extinct. It soon found another and more dangerous 
head in the person of Antigonus, that younger son of Aristo- 
bulus, whom there has been more than one occasion to mention. 
He came to claim his father's throne; and his claim was well 
supported. But when Antigonus arrived in Judaea with his 
army, he received from Herod a complete overthrow, and was 
obliged, for the time, to abandon his enterprize. The next 
year, after the victory over Brutus at Fhilippi, Mark 
Anthony passed over into Asia, to secure that im- 
portant country for the conquerors. It will be re- 
membered that this celebrated man had formerly served 
in Palestine with Gabinius, and must have been acquainted with 
the affairs of the Jewish people, and with the persons of their 
leaders. A deputation, composed of a hundred influential Jews, 
came to him at Daphne, near Antioch, with complaints against the 
usurping sons of Antipater. Anthony gave them a hearing, and 
then turning to Hyrcanus, who was present, asked whom he 
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thought the most competoit to govern the state under hiniflelf ? 
To t£e surprise of many, he named the two brothers, influenced 
possibly by the projected marriage between Herod and his grand- 
daughter. On this, Anthony, who had received gifts from Herod, 
and who well remembered the services of Antipater, raised Herod 
and Phasael to the rank of tetrarchs, and committed the afTairs of 
Judaea to their administration. Not long after, however, when 
Anthony was at Tyre, another moite numerous deputation came to 
him with the same complaints ; but Anthony ordered the soldiers 
to disperse them, which was not done without loss of life. 

5. Antigonus was not yet disheartened. The Parthians, for a 
brief period, became masters of Syria, and held possession of Si- 
don and Ptolemais. Antigonus engaged their assistance by the 
promise of a thousand talents and five hundred Jewish women, and 
advanced at the head <^ a powerful army against Jerusalem ; and 
after many strong efforts, succeeded in recovering the kingdom. 
Herod escaped by flight ; but Hyrcanus and Phasael were thrown 
into dungeons. Knowing that his death was determined, Phasael 
dashed out his brains against the prison walls. Antigonus dared 
not incur the odium of destroying his aged uncle ; but he barbar- 
ously cropped off his ears, and sent him far away to Seleucia in 
Babylonia, in the safe keeping of the Parthians. 

6. Herod made the best of his way to Rome, where he found 
his friend Anthony in the very zenith of his power ; and was by 
him introduced to the favourable notice of Octavius, his coad- 
jutor, by an account of the services which' Antipater had rendered 
to Julius Csesar in the Egyptian campaign, and of the esteem in 
which he had been held by that emperor. All that Herod came 
prepared to solicit was, that Aristobulus, the brother of his espoused 
Mariamne, should have the throne of Judeea, purposing himself to 
govern under him, as he had governed under Hyrcanus. But An- 
thony would hear of nothing less than that he should be king him- 
self, and, with the concurrence of Octavius and of the 
senate, he was solemnly inaugurated king of Judsea, in the 
Capitol of Borne. He had still, however, to gain pos- 
session of his kingdom, and this he found an arduous 

undertaking. The Bomans were again masters of Syria ; but such 
assistance as Herod could obtain from them did him more harm 
than good ; and the war lingered on with various success for be- 
tween two and three years, when, finding that he had tolerably 
well secured Galilee and Samaria, he led his forces 
against Jerusalem. He was induced to do this, probably, 
by the promise of efficient aid from Anthony, who had 
now returned to the East. While engaged in the siege, 
Herod completed his marriage with Mariamne, whom he had 
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espoused four years before, hoping by this step to reconcile the 
people to his goveininent. He was joined before Jerusalem by 
Sosins, the president of Syria, whom Anthony had sent to hiis 
assistance with a powerful army, which raised the whole investing 
force to above 60,000 men. The city withstood a vigorous siege 
of above half a year, and was then taken by storm. 
Exasperated at the obstinate resistance they had encoun- 
tered, the Roman soldiers pillaged the city, and mas- 
sacred the inhabitants without mercy. Jerusalem would 
probably have been destroyed, had not Herod ransomed it with 
gold. Antigonus surrendered himself to Sosius, and shewing less 
of the hero than had been expected from him, was treated with 
contempt. He was sent in chains to Antioch, where he was ulti- 
mately, at the solicitation of Herod, put to death, with such con- 
tumely as had never before been shewn by the Romans to a crowned 
head. 

7. Thus ended the Asamonean dynasty, after it had subsisted 
126 years. In its later struggles for existence, the most devoted 
and even obstinate attachment to it was evinced by the great mass 
of the Jewish people ; and it was because nothing would induce 
them to acknowledge one of another family as king while Anti- 
gonus lived, that Herod determined on procuring his death. After 
that, the Jews sullenly and gradually submitted to what they could 
not avoid, Herod being upheld by Roman swords. 



QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. Who liberated Aristobulos ? What happened to him, and to his son 
Alexander 1 Why did Csssar afterwards reject the petition of his sur- 
-viving son Antigonus ? Who swayed the real power in the name of Hyr- 
canus f Why did Csesar feel grateful to him ? 

3. What did Caesar confirm to Hyrcanus ? What had this indirectly 
the effect of restoring ? In whom were vested all the substantial powers 
of the state ? Whom did he rabe to stations of trust and distinction 1 
By whom was the latter summoned to give an account of his conduct 1 In 
what manner did he appear before them t Who advised him to flee &om 
the city ? What did Sextus Caesar bestow upon him 1 

3. Who seized the province of Syria after the assassination of Julius 
GsBsar? Whom did he commission to levy the assessment laid on Judaea? 
Who narrowly escaped death for being dilatory ] What does this affair 
seem to have quickened ? What caused the death of Antipater ? How 
did Herod avenge his death ? Whose power was strengthened by these 
proceedings ? Why did Herod not come to an open rupture with Hyr- 
canus? 

4. Who now became the leader of the party opposed to Herod ? By 
whom was he defeated ^ Who passed over into Asia in the following year? 
To whom did he commit the administration of affairs in Judaea? 
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5. Whofe assistance did Antigonns engage 1 What happened xespeo- 
tively to Herod, Phasael, and Hyrcanus 1 

6. Whither did Herod make the best of his way ? What did he solicit 
from Anthony and Octavius ? What did he obtain ? What did he find 
to be an arduous undertaking ? By what step did he hoi>e to reconcile the 
people to his government^ By whose assistance did he take Jerusalem f 
What became of Antigonus 1 

7. What dynasty was ended by his death] How long had it sub- 
sisted ? 
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1. We now find upon the thione of Jndsea the man who oomes 
down to ns as Herod ** the Great," and who certainly 
manifested in no common degree the qualities to whidi 
greatness has been usually ascribed. Understanding 
the epithet, in its conventional use, as not applied to 
moral goodness, but to certain regal qualities which men have 
been trained to admire, it must be admitted that Herod had as 
good chiim to be called ** the Great" as most of those to whom 
that distinction has been given. There is no person who, singlT, 
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I 80 large a place in the histoiy of the Jews, or whose character 
I been brought so completely into view. His resolution and in- 
aitable yaloor are evinced by his whole history ; he was liberal 
m to eztraraganoe in his expenditure ; his yiews were large and 
letrating, and his plans comprehensiye ; he was magnificent in 
buildings and public works ; and, at the first view, he appears 
us as one of those men who stand forth as the baiefactors of 
nkind. 

2. But a closer inspection shews that all this fair appearance 
s false and hoUow. Glory, honour, and the praise of men, were 
) motives of all his great acts, to attain which he aimed at ob- 
its far beyond the grasp of the dependent sovereign of so small 
itate. He was obliged, by his lavish expenditure, to lay the 
»st heavy and oppressive burdens upon his people, and to invent 
y excuse for cutting down the wealthy and the noble, and con- 
sating their estates. He was a slave to the most furious 
ssions : his natural disposition was severe and unrelenting, and 
regard for human sufiering formed an obstacle to the least of 
3 designs. His inexorable cruelties against those whom he sua- 
cted or feared, excited against him the hatred of all his subjects, 
-and then, his only care was how to make that hatred a source 
gain, by new exacticms and confiscations. Although a Jew by 
ofession, he was in heart a heathen, and it displeased him that 
e severe principles of that religion which made more account of 
^hteousness than of glory, precluded his subjects &om honouring 
m as the great ones of the heathen were honoured, — ^by statues, 
mples, games, and offerings. In a word, the good qualities of 
erod, real or seeming, were kept bright for hoUday show to the 
)mans ; but the bad ones were displayed without reserve to his 
^n people, his own kindred, and, above all, to those who stood 
his way, or whom he counted his enemies. 
3. The leading acts of his reign class themselves so naturally 
der the heads of jealotMy and prides that it may be well thus 
arrange them. Of his jealousy, the prime objects were the 
imbers and the adherents of the Asamonean house. He began 
i reign by a most dreadful persecution of the adherents of the 
len Antigonus; and here policy went along with his hatred, 
' with his exhausted treasury and lavish expenses, he found 
exceedingly convenient to put the more affluent of them to 
ath, and confiscate their estates. The blood which he shed, and 
I inexorable cruelty which he manifested, in the beginning of 
I reign, made his person and government hateful to the Jews ; 
d hatred rose to abhorrence when the objects of the public love, 
) last remains of a noble race, became the victims of his mur- 
reus jealousy. 
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4. The old Hyrcanus, it will be remembered, had been exiled 
to Babjlonia, where he was treated with great consideration, not 
only hj the large body of influential Jews in that quarter, but bj 

the Parthian government. Jealous of the place which 
the harmless old man occupied in the affection and re- 
spect of the Jewish people, Herod decoyed him to Jeru- 

I salem, and, after treating him for a time with apparent 

attention and deference, caused him, at a convenient season, to be 
slain (B. C. 31). The enormity of this deed is unutterable, when 
we reflect what Hyrcanus had been to Herod and Antipater. 

5. The next object of Herod's jealousy was a boy, the grandson 
of Hyrcanus, and brother of Mariaqme. He was now the lineal 
representatiye of the Asamonean house, and, as such, was hateful to 
Herod ; but his life and welfare seemed sufliciently guarded by his 
relationship to Mariamne. The boy grew up into a youth of won- 
derful beauty ; and the hearts of the Jews were fixed upon him 
as the last of the glorious Maccabees. His of right was the high- 
priesthood, which Herod had bestowed upon an obscure priest of 
the name of Ananel ; but perceiving, at length, that it was no 
longer safe to withhold the pontificate irom him, the king removed 
Ananel, and gave his place to Aristobulus, then but seventeen 
years of age. When he first appeared in the gorgeous robes of 
his office, at the Feast of Tabernacles, the assembled people could 
not restrain a burst of admiration and delight : and that testi- 
mony of affection sealed the doom of Aristobulus. Very soou 

after, he was drowned, by alleged " accident," while 
bathing at Jericho ; but the whole nation knew that 
the act was Herod's, and saw through the show of mourn- 
ing and parade of grief displayed on the occasion. 

6. Of his wife, Mariamne, who has been so often named, Herod 
was doatingly fond ; and this he shewed in his own pe- 
culiar manner, by more than once leaving private orders, 
when he had occasion to leave Judaea, that she should be 
put to death if he failed to return. This happened to 

transpire, and gave occasion to jealousy and suspicion on the part 
of Herod, and to anger and indignation on the part of the high- 
spirited and virtuous princess. The result was, as usual, death. 
Li the rage of his jealousy and anger, he poured out that life 
which was the dearest to him, and which his groans and tears 
could not afterwards restore. The death of her mother Alexandra 
followed soon after. The three sons of Mariamne by Herod him- 
self, also exciting his jealousy and dislike by resting upon their 
Asamonean descent through her, and making that their ground of 
claim to the favour of the people, were at length consigned to the 
same doom, and were, by their father's order, strangled in the 
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Lson-honse (B. C. 6). In short, sucli was his jealous temper, that 
spared neither his own familj, his friends, nor the noblest, 
althiest, or most powerful of his subjects. It is not wonderful 
it such conduct procured him the intense hatred of the Jews, and 
it various plots were laid for his destriv^tion. In such plots a 
ry active part was taken by the Pharisees ; but they were all 
ortive, and only served to increase the distance between the 
rant and his people, and to render the former so suspicious, that 
) innocent were often cruelly tortured, lest the guilty should 
;ape. 

7. The knowledge of how deeply he was disliked by the people, 
o made him more and more careless of public opinion ; and 
en he supposed that all his enemies were put down, and his 
WBT well established, he evinced a marked neglect of the Jewish 
igion and laws, and as marked a preference of Roman customs 
i practices. There was, perhaps, policy in this ; for he owed 
^rything to the Romans, and had no trust but in their favour. 
tt being a Levite, or even, by birth, a Jew, he did not ven- 
e to seize the priesthood. His own policy and that of his 
icessors, was, therefore^ to degrade that sacred office, and to 
ider it entirely dependent on his will. From the beginning of 
reign to the destruction of the temple, the hereditary principle 
succession to the priesthood was utterly neglected ; and the 
;h-priest8 were set up and removed at pleasure. He destroyed 
! authority of the Grand Sanhedrim, before which he had for- 
rly been summoned ; and he is said to have burned the public 
lealogies, that no evidence might exist against his claim to be 
Lsidered an Israelite. In all parts of his kingdom, except 
iaea, Herod built temples in the Grecian style of art, set 
statues for idolatrous worship, and even dedicated a magnifi- 
it theatre and amphitheatre to the celebration of games in 
lour of Augustus, which, it is known, implied the deification of 
! person in whose honour the games were .celebrated. His or- 
.ary habits were framed after the manners and customs of the 
mans ; and along with the usages, his influence and example 
led not to impart the luxuries and vices of that licentious 
»ple. 

B. To Herod's pride may be ascribed his buildings and public 
rks. His design to rebuild the temple in a style and scale of 
lerior grandeur, may certainly be at^buted to his wish for the 
ry of being thought another Solomon, rather than to his 
ty or zeal. He was likewise sensible of the fact, that there 
{ scarcely any step he could take by which he could so well 
ise and soothe the people he had done so much to exasperate. 
;ordingly, having obtained the consent of the people, he spent 
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two years in bringing togetlier all the materials for the work, 
afler which the old fabric was pulled down, and the 
new one begun, in the twentieth year of his reign. For 
nine or ten years, no less than 18,000 workmen were 
employed upon it. The sanctuary, or the actual temple 
itself, was completed in a year and a-half ; and the rest of the 
pile, with its courts, porticoes, offices, and outer buildings, in eight 
years more, so as to be fit for the usual services of religion ; but 
the whole was not completed till long after the death of Herod. 
This temple is that which Christ and his apostles so often visited, 
and which is minutely described by Josephus. It seems in many 
respects to have been a much more magnificent pile than the first 
temple, built by Solomon, although it may not have exceeded that 
celebrated structure in its wealth of gold. It was built with 
hard white stones of vast size ; and, rising in all its grandeur 
from the summit of an eminence, it formed the most oonspienoua 
object in a general view of the city, and excited the admiration 
of aLL beholders. The exterior was covered profusely with solid 
plates and pinnacles of gold ; and when the rays of ^e sun were 
reflected from it, it shone like a meteor, which the eye could not 
rest upon. The noble porticoes which surrounded tiie temple courts, 
also claimed no small share of admiring wonder. Incalculable 
wealth was expended on them ; and the refined taste was gratified, 
by grace of form and proportion, by vast extent, by costliness of 
materials, and by every variety of beauty and embeUishment which 
art or imagination could devise. 

9. Herod also built a magnificent palace for himsftlf, which 
subsequently became the residence of tiie Boman procurators at 
JTerusalem. This, next to the temple, was ccmsidered th^ finest 
building in Jerusalem. Many other great works were undertaken 
by him, not only in his own dominions but in foreign cities, with 
the view of spreading the fame of his magnificence in the Boman 
empire. In many otiier cities, the traveller might hear w Hsoae^ 
days, as he went from place to place, that the city walls, the por* 
ticoes, the gymnasiums, the theatre, the temple, the bath, the bi^ 
zaar, the aqueduct, were built by a munificent foreigner, Herod, 
king of Judaea ; or else that he had planted the grove, had founded 
the public games, or had made rich gifts to the cily. Although 
this lavish expenditure upon foreigners was a grievance to the people 
over whom he ruled, it must be admitted that his own dominion 
was by no means overlooked. Many new cities were built by him, 
and old ones restored ; bridges, roads, baths, aqueducts, were formed 
wherever needed, which gave a new aspect to the country under 
his reign. At CsBsarea, which was built by him, he fismed by 
art the safest and most convenient port on all the ooast Among 
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i cities lebnilt "bj Him on an enlarged and beautiful plan, was 
maria, to which he gave the name of Sebaste, in honour of An- 
stus. All these were great, and in themselves useful works ; jet 

may gather from the Jewish writings, that the people were but 
tie grateful for them, while thej groaned under tiie exactions by 
ich their cost was defrayed. 

10. We, have seen that Mark Anthony was the original patron of 
jrod, and that to him chiefly he owed his kingdom. In the con- 
H that eventually arose between Anthony and Octavius, Herod ad- 
red to the cause of the former ; but at length, not feeling it his 
lerest to connect his fortunes with those of a man whose infatua- 
ns were leading to his inevitable ruin, he made a timely and 

no means ungraceful transfer of his allegiance to Octavius. To 
it person the attentions and services of Herod were very accept- 
Le ; and when he became the sole master of the Roman world, 
der the name of Augustus, he continued to manifest towards him 
} highest degree of favour and personal esteem. By successive 
iitions his kingdom was made more extensive than that of any 
ig since Solomon, and embraced not only the whole country from 
in to Beersheba, but as extensive domains beyond the Jordan as 
d at almost any time belonged to the crown of Israel. Besides 
.s he was the emperor's procurator in Syria, and the governor of 
it important country undertook nothing without his concurrence, 
e may form some notion of the regard which the emperor had for 
2rod by the pains which he took from time to time to settle the 
tables that were constantly arising in his family, and which were 

constantly referred to his judgment and decision. The most 
portant incidents, as arising chiefly from the jealousy of Herod's 
iracter, have been mentioned. The last of them which was named, 
ing the execution of his two high-spirited and accomplished sons 

Mariamne, took place towards the latter end of his long reign. 
B. C. 6. 

11. The year after was signalized by the birth 
of John the Baptist, — the harbinger of the promised 
Messiah. 



B.C. 
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QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

L. What considerations seem to entitle Herod to the appellation 

rreat," in its conventional sense ? 

i. What were the motives of all his great acts ? Of what was he the 

ve 1 What excited against him the hatred of all his subjects I What 

B really his religion 1 

i. Under what two heads may the leading acts of his reign be classed ? 

lo were the prime objects of his jealousy? How did he begin his 

gn? 
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4. Whither had Hjrcanus been exiled 1 To what dty was he decoyed 
by Herod ? What followed ? 

5. Who was the next object of Herod's jealousy 9 Of what house was 
he the lineal representative ? What seemed a sufficient protection to him ? 
What office was conferred upon him ? On what occasion did the people 
manifest their admiration of him ? What happened to him soon after ? 

6. In what peculiar way did Herod shew his doating fondness for liifari- 
amne ? When this transpired, to what feelings did it give occasion ? What 
was the result ? Who also were put to death ? What were formed against 
Herod 1 Who took an active part in these ? 

' 7. Of what did he evince a marked preference ? What office could he 
not hold 'i What was, therefore, the policy of Herod and his successors 1 
What was utterly neglected % Whose authority did he destroy 1 What 
did he cause to be built 9 

8. What may be ascribed to Herod's pride % Whlit did he determine to 
rebuild 1 How many years were spent in collecting materials ? How 
many men were employed 1 In how many years was it fit for the usual 
services of religion 1 

9. What other building did Herod erect ? What works did he cause to 
be undertaken in foreign cities % What gave a new aspect to his own 
kingdom 1 What seaport did he build? What name did he give to Sa- 
maria 1 

10. To whom did Herod owe his kingdom 1 To whom did he transfer 
hkB services 1 How was he rewarded ? 

• 11. In what year was John the Baptist bom % 
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L. The good understanding between Herod and the emperor, was 
at length interrupted, in consequence of Herod marching 
some troops into Arabia PetrsBa, against king Phadus, 
with whom he had quarrelled. This was so misrepresented 
to Augustus, that he was greatly incensed against Herod, 
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5. 



I wrote to him saying he should be no longer treated as a friend 
as a subject. Accordinglj^, a commissioner named Cyrenius, 
{ sent into Judaea to register tlie taxable population, with a view 
:he imposition of that capitation or poll-tax, usually paid by the 
abitants of the subject provinces, but from which Herod's do- 
lion had been exempt. The registration was completed ; but 
tax itself was not imposed, as proper explanations restored the 
*d understanding between Herod and Augustus. 
i. As, under the decree of registration, the people were to be 
enrolled in their paternal towns, many persons who had 
settled in other places, had now to journey to the seat of 
the families to which they belonged. Those of the house 
and lineage of David repaired to Bethlehem. Among 



LD. 

1. 



m was a carpenter named Joseph, with his wife Mary, from 
zareth in Galilee. As the caravanserai was too crowded by 
vious comers to afford them any accommodation, they lodged 
the stable belonging to it. Here Mary gave birth to a son, and 
died him in the manger. That son was Jbsus Chbist, the 
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Messiah, so long foretold, whose day so many kings and prophets 
had desired to see. Nor was that illustrious birth without such 
heavenly celebration as became its importance. Hosts of rejoicing 
angels sang of " peace on earth, and good will to man ;*' and by 
them the shepherds, who lay abroad at night in the plain, watching 
their flocks, were directed to the birthplace of the Redeemer. 

3. Not long after, Jerusalem was astonished by the arrival of 
three sages from the distant east, inquiring for the new-bom king, 
saying, that they had seen " his star,'* and had come to offer him 
their gifts and homage. They found him in the manger at Beth- 
lehem ; and then repaired to their own country without returning 
to Jerusalem, as Herod had desired. The jealousy of that tyrant 
had been awakened by their inquiry for the " King of the Jews ;" 
and as their neglect to return prevented him from distinguishing 
the object of their homage, he had the inconceivable barbarity to 
order that all the children in Bethlehem under two years of age 
should be put to death, trusting that the intended victhn would fall 
in the general slaughter ; but Joseph had previously been warned in 
a dream to take his wife and the infant to the land of Egypt, 
whence they did not return till after the death of Herod. 

4. That event was not long delayed. In the sixty-ninth year 
of his age, Herod fell ill of the disease which occasioned his death. 
That disease was in his bowels, and not only put him to the most 
cruel tortures, but rendered him altogether loathsome to himself 
and others. The natural ferocity of his temper could not be tamed 
by such experience. Knowing that the nation would little regret 
his death, he ordered the persons of chief note to be confined in a 
tower, and all of them to be slain when his own death took place, 
that there might be cause for weeping in Jerusalem. This savage 
order was not executed. After a reign of thirty-seven years, 
Herod died in the seventieth year of his age. 

5. By his will, which was, of course, left subject to the approval 
of the emperor, Herod divided his dominions among his three 
sons^ Archelaus, Herod Antipas, and Herod Philip. To Arche- 
laus he bequeathed what was regarded as properly the kingdom, 
namely, Judasa, Samaria, and Idumaea ; to Antipas was left the 
tetrarchy of Galilee and Perea ; and Philip was appointed tetrarch 
of the territory formed by the districts of Trachonitis, Gaulonitis, 
Batanea, and Paneas. The relative value of the territories may 
be estimated by the revenue derived from them. Archelaus' ter- 
ritory yielded 600 talents a-year, that of Antipas 200, that of 
Philip 100. This distribution was confirmed by Augustus, ex- 
cepting that he recognised Archelaus as ethnarch only, reserving 
the title of king as the future reward of his good conduct in the 
government. His subjects, however, regarded him as their king) 
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d entertamed faTourable anticipations of his reign. But he 
jn shewed himself as great a tyrant as his father, without the 
deeming qualities that had been sometimes Tisible in Herod. 
: the very beginning of his reign, his refusal of a popular de- 
md, raised a commotion in the tei^ple, to quell which he let 
)se the soldiers upon the people, whereby not fewer than 3000 
rsons were destroyed. This and other acts revived the general, 
popularity of the rule of the Herodian family ; and, therefore, 
len the several members of that family, interested in the will of 
erod, proceeded to Rome to promote their claims, a deputation of 
ws also went to petition that they might be no longer harassed 
a show of independence, but should be allowed to live accord- 
^ to their own laws under a Roman governor. Their suit was, 
wever, refused, and the will of Herod was confirmed. 
6. On his return, Archelaus conducted himself with great harsh^ 
ss towards his refractory subjects. This produced new disor^ 
rs ; and the ensuing years were disturbed by insurrections 
ainst the Romans by pretenders to the crown, and by powerful 
nds of brigands, who kept the kingdom in continual alarm, and 
3cked communication between one part of the countiy and an- 
ler. At length the mal-administration of Archelaus, and his 
unfitness to govern, became so evident, that the com* 
plaints of his subjects were no longer treated with 'He- 
gleet at Rome. In the tenth year of his reign he was 
deposed, and banished to Yienne in Gaul. 
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7. At the same time Judaea was reduced to the form of a Roman 
)vince, annexed to Syria, and governed by Roman procurators. 
lis change threw into the rough hands of strangers l^ose powers 
ich the kings had previously exercised. Thus, tribute was 
id directly to the Romans ; the power of li^ and death was 
:en away ; and justice was administered in the name and by the 
ITS of Rome. The procurators were appointed directly by the 
perors, and the place of their residence was Caesarea, which 
ace became the reputed capital of the province. A magnificent 
lace which Herod had built there for himself, became the residence 
the procurators. At the great festivals, the procurators usually 
ited Jerusalem, attended l&y some cohorts (or regiments) of sol- 
Ts, with the view of repressing any disturbance which might 
se in so vast a concourse of discontented people. Six cohorts 
re constantly kept in Judaea, of which ^ve were generally at 
isarea, and one always at Jerusalem. A part of the Jerusalem 
lort was quartered in the tower of A^tonia, so as to command 
I temple and the praetorium or palace of the governor. 

8. The duty of the procurator was to maintain good order in his 
)vince, to collect the imperial Fevenues, and to administer juft- 
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tice. Some of those who came to Judaea, held independent jnm- 
diction, while others were de])endent on the president or general 
gOTomor of Syria, whose seat was at Antioch. The tribute paid 
to the Romans was peculiarly galling to the Jews, many of whom, 
arguing on abstract tenets, without reference to its being compul- 
sory, held that it was " unlawful'' for the chosen people of God to 
pay tribute to the heathen. The persons holding this doctrine, or 
milking it a cover for their restlessness, were called " zealots ;" and 
under that name they are distinguished in the few sad pages that 
remain of the Jewish history. Such people were not likely to ad- 
mit of any middle course, nor indeed was there any open to them. 
They raised numerous insurrections against the Roman goyemment, 
or united in formidable bodies of brigands ; and considering all 
those Jews who were willing to rest quiet under the Romans, as 
unworthy and degenerate sons of Israel, they counted them as 
enemies, and treated them as such. The effect of this was inczeas- 
ing disorder, insecurity, and rapine. 

9. Even the more quietly disposed who, from seeing no hope of 
deHveranoe, were disposed to submit to the Roman yoke, detested 
the tribute in their hearts : and hence those Jews who assisted in 
the collection, and were called " publicans," were disliked beyond 
all men, being regarded as betrayers of their country's liberties, 
and extortioners in behalf of the Romans. This feeling naturally 
threw the office of collector or publican into the hands of men of 
low character, whose conduct generally justified the dislike with 
which they were regarded. The lofty notions entertained by the 
Jews of Iheir national privileges as the peculiar people of Je- 
hovah, rather than any enlarged and patriotic views of public 
liberty, fostered those feelings of hatred to the Roman government. 
Besides, the Romans, being idolaters, were looked upon by the Jews 
with disgust, as polluted and abominable men, with whom they 
oonld not sit at the same table or mix in any social inteioouise. 
This marked and avowed abhorrence of the Jews to the persons of 
the Romans, was by no means calculated to produce in that oveiv- 
bearing people a kind feeling towards their tributaries. 

10. But for their national prejudices the Jews would have had no 
good ground for complaint. They were allowed the firee exercise of 
their own religious rites ; they worshipped in their temple and 
synagogues without restraint ; they followed their own cnstomB, 
and were still in a great degree governed by their own laws. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. What interrupted the good understanding between Herod and the 
emperor 1 Who was sent into Judaea to register the taxable population t 
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2. Where were the people to be enrolled ? What did this render ne- 
sary 1 Who among others repaired to Bethlehem 1 Where were they 
ced to lodge ? What occurred there 1 

3. Who arrived at Jerusalem not long after? Whose jealousy was 
sikened ? What was the consequence ? 

L What did Herod order to be done when his own death should take 

ce 1 In what year of his age, and of his reign, did he die ? 

>. Among whom did he divide his kingdom ? How was it divided ? 

whom was this distribution confirmed ? What did Archelaus soon 
w himself to be ? What did a deputation from the Jews therefore 
ition ? With what success ? 

>. How did Archdaus then conduct himself 9 What disturbed the en- 
ng years ? What was at length done to Archelaus i 
r. How was Judaea henceforth governed i What changes did this 
reduce ? Where did the procurators reside % On what occasions did 
y visit Jerusalem 1 How many cohorts were kept in Judaea ? At what 
ces were they stationed 1 

L What was the duly of the procurator ? What was peculiarly galling 
the Jews? Who were called zealots? What did they raise against 

Romans? 

►. Who were greatly disliked by the Jews ? What fostered the feeling 
latred against the Romans ? Why did the Jews look upon them with 
justi 
0. What privileges were the Jews permitted to enjoy t 
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. . The important changes in Judaea consequent upon its becoming 
loman province, did not extend to the tetrarchies of Herod An- 
ts and Philip, who governed their territories without the direct 
irvention of the Romans. The former of these personages is 
eatedly mentioned in the gospels by the name of Herod. He 
ilously cultivated the favour of the emperor Tiberius, who sue- 
led Augustus in A. D. 14, and gave his name to the city which 
built on the western border of the lake of Gennesareth, fiom 
ch also the lake itself soon acquired the name of Tiberias. 
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2. The Roman pTOCurators of Judaea were often changed ; and, 
with rare exceptions, every succeeding one was worse, in character 
and conduct, than his predecessors. The first of them of whom 
there is anj thing remarkable to record is Pontius Pilate, whose 

name the gospels have made familiar to every reader. 
He came into the province in A. D. 25, and continued 
in it ten years. His conduct from the first excited the 
dissatisfaction of the people. He was an impetuous, 
greedy, sanguinary, and obstinate tyrant, who sold justice, plun- 
dered the people, and slew the innocent. Although the abhorrence 
in which idolatrous images were held by the Jews, was perfectly 
well known to all the Romans, he persisted in bringing into Jeru- 
salem the images of Caesar, which were on the military ensigns ; 
and by this and other acts of insult and oppression, he raised fre- 
quent tumults even among those of the Jewish people who were the 
most inclined to submit to the Roman government. 

3. But the government of Pilate is made chiefly memorable by 
the public appearance, ministry, and death of Jesus Christ. His 
birth has already been mentioned. Of his history, while he re- 
mained in private life, that is, until he attained the age of thirty 
years, little further is known than that he remained with his 
parents at Nazareth in Galilee, to which town they had returned as 
soon as the death of Herod rendered it safe for them to leave Egypt. 
His actual appearance as the expected Messiah, was harbingered by 
John the Baptist, who had lived in the solitudes of the wilderness, 

clad in hairy raiment, and subsisting on locusts and wild 
honey, and came thence to the river Jordan, where, by 
his preaching of repentance and remission of sins, with 
his baptism of those who came to him, he attracted great 
attention. But the interest of his countrymen was increased when 
he announced that he came but as the forerunner of One whose 
sandal-thong he was not himself worthy to unloose. This accorded 
with the expectations then prevalent among the Jewish people, 
that the time for the coming of the long-desired Messii^, the 
Deliverer, was very near. This expectation was founded on a cal- 
culation of the time mentioned by Daniel the prophet,* which cal- 
culation still remains as one of the strongest evidences that Jesus 
of Nazareth was the very Christ of whom Moses and the prophets 
wrote. The Jews were, however, utterly mistaken in their con- 
ception of the character and offices of the expected Messiah. They 
thought he was to appear aa a great and glorious king, claiming his 
place upon the throne of David, and going forth conquering and 

* '* Seventy weeks,** meaning weeks of years, or seventy multiplied by eeTen-— 
being 490 years. 
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sonquer, until Israel not only broke the yoke that fretted her 
ik, but until she became the head of the nations, and the prond- 
of her enemies licked the dust beneath her feet. This ezpec- 
Ion was one of the circumstances which made the nation so 
mtient of the Roman yoke. 

L With such expectations, the Jews as a body, and especially 
the proud and self-confident Pharisees, were little pre- 
pared to recognise the Messiah in that lowly man, whom 
soon after the Baptist pointed out as ** the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sins of the world." There seems 
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have been a thick mist over the Jewish mind, which rendered 

nation incapable of perceiving or understanding that his mis> 
1 was indescribably more glorious than had entered into their 
'Idly minds ; that he came to ransom mankind from their lost 
dition ; to bring into the fold of God other sheep, which had 
n straying long on mountains and in wildernesses of ignorance 
. ungodliness ; to bring into the world a hope full of immortality, 
. to furnish man with higher and purer motives, feeliags, and 
iciples of action than had yet been known on the earth. This 

Jews would not and could not understand, as they liked far 
ter to see in the Messiah a great king and warrior, clad with 

visible glory of his father Dayid. Although, therefore, they 
fessed that no man ever spoke as he spoke, that no man ever 

such marvellous things as he did; although he raised the 
d, healed all manner of diseases, gave sight to the blind 
. hearing to the deaf, and fed seven thousand with the bread 
ken people, yet they refused to receive him as ** the Christ 
Grod." Nay, more, the claims which he advanced were, as 
ling from him, so opposed to rooted opinions, by which the na- 
tal pride was flattered ; his announcement of the termination 
he Mosaical system was so abhorrent to the same feeliag ; his 
roofs of the reigning evils were so unsparing, that he was not 
y rejected but hated by the teachers and leaders of the people. 
ij spared no pains to accomplish his death; and at length, 
ie years after the commencement of his ministry, at the Fass> 
r of the year A. D. 33, they brought him to the scourge, the 
my crown, the transfixing nails, and the cross of a Roman 
cution. 

i. In that act of blood the doom of the Jewish nation was sealed. 
) rent veil of the temple indicated the end of the Mosaic dis- 
sation, and the completion of the purposes for which the de- 
idants of Abraham had hitherto been preserved as a nation. 
} light of Israel went out ia that darkness which overspread the 
i when the dying Saviour cried " It is finished T' 
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But the grave could not retain him. On the third day he rose, 
and after meeting several times with his followers, discoursing 
with them and partaking of their food, on the fortieth daj he 
ascended, visibly, up into the heavens from which he came. Soon 
after, at the feast of Pentecost, he sent down upon his chosen fol- 
lowers that enlightenment of the Holy Spirit, which was needful to 
qualify them for making known Ms doctrines to all the world. 

6. Pilate, being the person in whom rested the power of life and 
death, necessarily took part in the death of Christ. To ensure the 
conviction of Jesus, the Jews charged him with a political crime, 
that of sedition. Had the power been with them, they would have 
stoned him. Pilate, however, saw very plainly that there was no 
x«al ground of charge against him, and was reluctant to condemn 
him. But, on the other hand, he was at that time anxious to gra^ 
tify the Jewish people, and was fearful of the impressions which 
the jealous and suspicious Tiberius might receive from their ac- 
counts of the transaction. He therefore yielded to their clamour; 
but, in doing so, vainly sought to clear his own hands from the 
stain of innocent blood, and to cast it upon their heads. They re- 
ceived it gladly, shouting, " His blood be on us, and on our chil- 
dren ! ** — and awfully were their words fulfilled. Christ himself, 
not long before his death, predicted that the existing generation 
should not pass away before their city and temple should be de- 
stroyed with fearful sufferings of the people. 

7. In the year that Christ was crucified, the tetrarch Philip 
died ; and as he had no sons, his territories were annexed to the 
Eoman province of Syria. As to the surviving tetrarch, Herod 
Antipas, he put John the Baptist in prison, on account of his pub- 
lie reprobation of a very unseemly act of which he had been guilty. 
He took Herodias, the wife of his living brother, and married her 
himself, putting away his former legitimate wife, a daughter of 
the king of Arabia-Petrsea. Herod had no wish or intention to 
put John to death, but was reluctantly induced to do so in com- 
pliance with a foolish vow which the dancing of the daughter of 
Herodias extracted from him. He afterwards happened to be at 
Jerusalem when Christ was brought before Pilate, and that person, 
hearing that the accused belonged to Galilee, sent him to the te- 
trarch of that district. Herod was glad to see him, having heard 
much of his preaching and miracles ; but, finding that Jesus was 
not disposed to gratify his curiosity, he treated him with insult, 
and sent him back to Pilate. This civility between the governor 
and the tetrarch, at the expense of Jesus, paved the way for 
making up a difference which had existed between them. 
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8. Pilate retained his government some years longer, and con- 
tinued his oppressions and exactions, among which may be reck- 
oned his attempt to drain the treasury of the temple, under cover 

of making it chargeable for the expenses of carrying an 
aqueduct into Jerusalem. At length, a gross outrage 
upon the Samaritans, in which a number of innocent 
people were put to the sword, occasioned such complaints 
to Vitellius, the governor of Syria, that he ordered Pilate home, 
to give an apcount of his conduct to the emperor. Tiberius was 
dead before he arrived, and his successor, Caligula, banished him 
to Yienne in Gaul, where he is said to have perished miserably 
by his own hand. 

9. After having sent Pilate home, Vitellius himself went to Je- 
rusalem (although he had been there lately) to allay the ferment 
which had arisen among the Jews. He was accompanied by Herod, 
and acted with temper and discretion. He removed the high- 
priest, appointed Marcellus procurator for the interim, 
and took the oaths of allegiance to the new emperor. 

10. Marcellus was soon superseded as procurator by 
Marullus, who was sent out by Caligula. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Who governed their territories without the direct intervention of 
tbe Romans ? Whose favour did the former cultivate t What did he name 
after him % 

2. Who was' the first procurator of Judaea of any note 1 How long did 
he rule ^ What was his character ? 

3. What renders the government of Pilate memorable? Where did our 
Saviour reside while he remained in private life ? Who was his harbinger ? 
What gave rise to the expectation of his appearance at this time ? What 
mistaken conception of his character and offices did the Jews form 1 

4. In whom, therefore^ were they not prepared to recognise the Messiah ? 
What were they not capable of perceiving or understanding ? Notwith- 
standing what evidence did they reject him 1 For what reasons was he 
hated by the teachers and leaders of the people 1 In what year was he 
crucified ? 

5. What was sealed by that act ? What did the rent veil of the temple 
indicate? On what day did the Redeemer rise from the gravel On 
what day did he ascend into heaven ? What took place at the Feast of 
Pentecost % 

6. Who necessarily took part in Christ's death ? Why did he yield to 
the clamour of the Jews ? What did Christ predict not long before his 
death? 

7. Whom did Herod Antipas put to death ? What led to this ? On 
what occasion was Herod at Jerusalem 1 

8. What did Pilate continue 1 Who at last ordered him to Rome to give 
an account of his conduct ? To what place was he banished ) 
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9. Who went to Jerosalem to allay the ferment among the Jews % Br 
whom was he accompanied 1 Whom did he appoint procurator ? 
JO. By whom was Marcellus soon superseded ? 
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1. We must now remind the reader of the two sons of Herod 
the Great by the Asamone^an Mariamne^ whom their father had pnt 
to death. One of them, Aristobulus, left a son called Herod 
Agrippa, who was sent to Rome, and brought up there in the im- 
perial family. While Tiberius lived, he attached himself to 
Caligula, and became his intimate friend and companion. An 
unguarded expression of the wish that his friend might soon be 
emperor, was reported to Tiberius, who threw him into prison, 
laden with chains. The first act of Caligula, when he came to 
the throne, was to liberate Herod Agrippa, and to bestow on him a 
chain of gold, of the same weight as that chain which he had worn 
for his sake. Nor was this all : he bestowed on him the tetraich/ 
of his late uncle Philip, together with that of Abilene, with the 
title of Idng. This tmexpected advancement of bis nephew was 
highly unpalatable to Herod Antipas, who, greatly coveting the 
royal title himself, went to Rome to endeavour to obtain it ; but in 
seeking it he lost all, and was sent to join Pilate at Yienne in 
GauL His tezritozy was given to the fortunate Agrippa; Jndsft 
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and Samaria were added a few years after ; so that the kingdom 
of Herod the Great was once more reconstructed in behalf of his 
grandson. 

2. The govemment of Agrippa was acceptable to the Jews. He 
was anxious to satisfy them ; and his influence at Rome enabled 
him to be of real use to them. Caligula grew intoxicated with 
power, and wished to be worshipped as a god. The Jews were likely 
to have been in great difficulty through their resistance to the intro- 
duction of his image into their temple. The emperor was greatly 
enraged ; but at length the solicitations of Agrippa gave effect to 
the remonstrances of a deputation from the Jews, and the temple 
was reluctantly exempted from the threatened pollution. Caligula 

died soon after ; and the part taken by Agrippa in pro- 
moting the succession of Claudius, procured him the gra- 
titude and favour of that emperor. It was he who added 
Judsea to his kingdom. 

3. It appears to have been less from an intolerant disposition 
than from a wish to please the Jews, at all hazards, that 
Herod Agrippa persecuted the Christians. He put the 
apostle James, the brother of John, to death, and Peter 
escaped only through the interposition of an angel. 

4. Latterly the mind of Herod was so inflated by the sense of 
his increasing power and greatness, that he received with compla- 
cency the salutations of the people, who, on some public occasion, 

hailed him as a god in the theatre of CaBsarea. A griev- 
ous and loathsome disease with which he was immediate- 
ly smitten, and of which he soon died, convinced him 
and them that he was a mortal man. 
5.. His son Agrippa was only seventeen years of age, and was 
deemed too young to be put in possession of the dominions of his 
father. When, however, three years after, his uncle Herod, king 
of Chalcis, died, the emperor gave him that kingdom, to which 
was annexed the government of the temple at Jerusalem, and the 
power of appointing and removing the high-priests. Afterwards a 
more important kingdom was given him for that of Chalcis. It 
was composed of the provinces of Batanea, Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, 
and Abilene. But on the death of Herod Agrippa, Judaea was 
again reduced to the condition of a Roman province, in which state 
it afterwards remained. 

6. Under ths successive governments of Cuspius Fhadius, of Ti- 
berius Alexander, and of Ventidius Cumanus, which together oc- 
cupied not more than eight years, various acts of tumult, popular 
firenzy, delusion, and crime, aflbrd indications to the careful ob- 
server of the commencement of that troubled condition of society 

X 
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which ended in the destruction of Jenualem and the rain of the 
nation. 

7. After these, Claudius gave the gOTemment of Jadsea to his 
freedman, Felix. He was the brother of Pallas, the 
celebrated freedman and favourite of that emperor. The 
common observation, that the government of a slave is 
always tyrannous, was confirmed in the case of Felix. 
He acted with great severity, and with utter disregard of public 
opinion. He began his government by clearing the country of 
the numerous banditti, and the clandestine assassins called Sica- 
rii,* by whom it was infested. The great principle of conduct in 
Felix was the same as that ascribed to Turkish Pashas in our day, 
— ^he was bent on making a fortune for himself during the limited 
period of his government. To this end there was nothing mean, 
cruel, unjust, or extortionate to which he did not resort ; and this 
conduct went far to extend and strengrthen that impatience of the 
Roman yoke, which had long existed, and which was soon to rise to 
a kind of madness. Indeed it was such already ; for constantly 
were enthusiasts and impostors starting up, declaring themselves 
divinely commissioned to deliver the nation from the Roman bond- 
age. The general expectation of such a deliverer, secured followers 
for the wildest of these impostors ; and so numerous were they, that 
scarcely a day passed in which several of them were not put to 
death. The deluded people who listened to them were destroyed 
like vermin by the Roman troops. The procurator is the same 
Felix whose name occurs in the Acts of the Apostles (xxiv.) — 
the same who " trembled" when the apostle reasoned before him 
** of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come" — the same 
who kept Paul in prison, expecting to obtain money for his ransom. 
About that time, however, his government became so intolerable to 
the Jews, that they sent a deputation to complain of his conduct 
to the emperor Nero. He was then recalled ; and the infiuence of 
his brother Pallas alone preserved him from a severer punishment. 
8. Felix was succeeded by Porcius Festus, whose character in 
history is much fairer than that of his predecessor. He 
proceeded to act with great vigour against the robbers 
and Sicarii, who again swarmed in the land, and acted 
with incredible boldness, spreading terror through the 
very heart of Jerusalem. He next applied himself to allay the 
discords which raged between the superior and inferior priests, and 

* They obtained this name from uing poniardi bent like the Roman 8Um» It 
was their practice to mingle with the crowds, having these poniards undar thair 
garmMits, and then nsing them as they saw occasion. 
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lich, in a oountry where the ecclesiastical institntions were still 
prominent as in Jndsea, could not be carried on without inyolTing 
1 the interests of the state. No one can examine the history 
this period without perceiving that the leaders of the people, 
lether priests or laymen, were, as Josephus, who knew them 
ill, describes, as vile miscreants as ever Uved. The immediate 
use of quarrel among the priests was connected with the frequent 
anges of the persons holding the office of the high-priest, and 
e extravagant claims of the persons who had once enjoyed that 
^ity. These, in the course of time, formed a considerable body, 
d as they all claimed the pontifical portion out of the tithes, 
3re was not enough left for the subsistence of the inferior priest- 
od. The vigour with which the claim was enforced, and the 
hemence with which it was resisted, led to the most scandalous 
trages. They engaged partisans and employed assassins against 
3h other ; and not only was the country kept in a continual fer- 
int, but the very sanctuary was often desecrated by their broils 
d stained with their blood. By his resolute conduct and whole- 
ne severities, Festus in some degree subdued this disgraceful 
ife. He received much trouble from the enthusiasts and false 
3phets who from time to time appeared, exciting the multitude by 
3ir promises of deliverance. In the midst of these labours Festus 
id, after he had held the government only two years. 
9. Albinus, his successor, thought only of enriching himself. 
His severities were reserved for poor rogues who could 
produce no money ; but the most atrocious criminals who 
could bribe sufficiently high, were sure of impunity. As 
crime yielded him a rich harvest of bribes and ransoms, 
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was but little anxious to put it down, and his course of action 

ve it great encouragement ; so that he was declared to be the 

l1 head of aU the robbers in the country. 

10. But bad as Albinus was, he was greatly surpassed in oppres- 
sion and cruelty by Gessius Florus, who was sent out to 
supersede him. This man seems, indeed, to have been 
the very worst, as he was the last, of the Roman go- 
vernors. Other governors had been tyrannical, cruel, 
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iricious ; but the tyranny of Florus knew no bounds, his cruelty 
s a habit, and his avarice was utterly insatiable. He gave pro- 
tion to all robbers who would divide the spoil with him, and 
is practically gave a license to all kinds of violence and spolia- 
Q. His mal-administration was so outrageous as must have 
ured his disgrace, had it been made a subject of complaint at 
me ; and the knowledge of this made him do his utmost to urge 
the tendencies of the people to intestine commotion and open 
olt^ hoping that, in the storm, the voice of complaint against 
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him would not be heard, and that a wider field fi>r spoliation would 
be opened up. The measures of Floras can, however, onlj be said 
to have hastened bj a few years that result which the madness of 
the people had made ineyitable. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

I. "Who was Herod- Agrippa ? Where was be broaght np ? To wfacm 
did he attach himself! What' did the latter bestow upon him when he 
came to the throne ? To whom was the advancement of Agrippa unpala- 
table ! Whither was he banished ? What were added to the dominions 
of Agrippa % 

5. What enabled Agripi>a to be of real use to the Jews ? From what 
pollution did his solicitations exempt the temple ? What procured for 
Agrippa the gpmtitude and favour of Clsudius ? 

3. Why did Agrippa persecute the Christians 9 Whom did he put to 
death 1 

4. What did he, on some public occasion, receive with complacency t 
With what was he smitten immediately after ? 

6. Who was too young to be put in possession of his father's dominions ? 
What kingdom did he afterwards receive! What was annexed to this? 
What kingdom was given him instead of Chalcis ? To what condition was 
Judaea again reduced % 

6. What was indicated by the tumults in Judsea during the next three 
governments f 

7. To whom did Claudius give the government of Judaea ? How did 
he begin his government 1 What was his great principle of conduct f 
Who were continually starting up during his government ? Who was 
brought to trial before Felix 1 By whom was he at last recalled f What 
only saved him from severer punishment ¥ 

8. By whom was Felix succeeded 1 Against whom did he proceed with 
rigour f What did he next apply himself to allay 9 From whom did he ' 
receive much trouble 9 How long did he hold the government 9 

9. What did Albinus, his successor, think only of doing 1 What secured 
impunity even to the most atrocious criminals 9 Why was he not anxious 
to put down crime 9 

10. By whom was Albinus surpassed in oppression and cruelty ? In 
what respects was he the worst of the Roman governors 9 To whom did 
he give protection 9 What did he hope from the commotion and revolta 
of the Jews 9 
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CHAPTER V. A. D. 64 to 70. 



JUSJKA* 

A. O. 

Rffmif^ Procuxatori, • • . . . 

Gessius Flonu, 64 

War with the Romani, .... 65 
Vespasian invades Judeea, ... 68 
Titua takes and destroys Jerusalem, 70 



BOME. 

A. s. 

Nero, 54 

Galba, 68 

Otho, 69 

Vitemns, 69 

Vespasian, 69 



1. The condition of the oonntry became so deplorable, that a 
great number of the well-disposed inhabitants sought in foreign 
countries that peace which was denied them in their own. The 
land was distracted by tumult, and overrun by robbers, who, 
professing to be actuated by zeal for liberty and religion, plun- 
dered, without mercy, the defenceless towns and villages which 
refused to give in their adhesion to what was called the patriot 
cause. Meanwhile justice was sold by the Roman governor, and 
even the sacred office of the high-priesthood was offered to the 
highest bidder. Hence those who got that dignity were often 
profligate wretches, who, having obtained the office by bribes, 
used it for their own purposes, and maintained themselves in it 
by the darkest iniquities. Being of different sects and parties, 
of which there was now a great number, they, and the leading 
men of the nation, acted with all the animosity of sectarianism 
against each other. With such examples in their superiors, the 
ordinary priests and the scribes became, in the highest degree, 
dissolute and unprincipled ; while the mass of the people aban- 
doned themselves to aJl evil ; and seditions, extortions, and rob- 
beries, were matters of every day occurrence. The bands of so- 
ciety were loosened; and it became clear that the nation was 
fast ripening for destruction. 

2. Some transactions at Csesarea gave occasion for the actual 
outbreak. That place, the seat of the Roman governor, was built 
by Herod, and had a mixed population of Syrians and Jews. It 
was disputed between these two classes, to which of them the city 
really belonged. The dispute had been referred to the Emperor, 
and about this time the decree was announced in favour of the 
Syrians, whose boundless exultation greatly exasperated all the 
Jews, who had felt a prodigious interest in the question. This, 
with insults on their religion, of which the governor refused to 
take cognizance, fanned into a flame the smouldering embers of 
revolt. Acting upon the impulse thus given, a party of hot- 
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bramed young men surprised a Roman garrison at Massada, near 
the Dead Sea, and put all the soldiers to the sword. The act 
was recognised at Jerusalem, where the leaders of the nation 
openly threw off their allegiance, by the refusal of the priests any 
longer to offer up the usual sacrifices for the prosperity of the 
Roman empire. There also the popular party rose 
upon and slew the Roman garrison ; and the palace and 
the public offices were destroyed by fire. Indescribable 
barbarities were also committed by the " patriot" party 
upon the quietly-disposed citizens. This example produced a 
general insurrection, in which the Jews on the one side, and the 
Romans and Syrians on the other, attacked each other with the 
greatest fury ; and in eyery city there was war, massacre, and 
spoliation. 

3. On the first news of this revolt, the president of Syria, 
Cestius Gallus, marched a powerful army into Judsea, and ad- 
vanced against Jerusalem. S^ange to say, he was defeated by the 
insurgents with great slaughter ; and the military engines which 
fell into the hands of the victors, were of great use to them in the 
subsequent defence of the city. The honour of Rome was now 
engaged to avenge this disgrace, and no thinking man for a mo- 
ment doubted the result. Nero sent the able and experienced 
Vespasian into Syria (who was accompanied by his son Titus), with 
the quality of president, to take the conduct of the war. 

4. Vespasian commenced operations in the spring of A. D. 67} 
with an army of 60,000 men. Instead of going at once 
to Jerusalem, he employed himself in reducing Galilee, 
and in recovering the fortresses which had been taken 
by the insm^nts. In this he met with considerable re- 
sistance, and had many occasions of witnessing the desperate va- 
lour of the insurgents. At Jotapata he was opposed by Josephus, 
the historian of the war, to whom the provisional Jewish govern- 
ment had confided the defence of Galilee. The fortress fell, and 
Josephus was taken alive. He was at first treated rather roughly, 
but afterwards with consideration and respect. At the commence- 
ment of the campaign, the Romans behaved with great severity 
wherever they came. No mercy was shewn to age or sex ; but 
cities, towns, and villages were cruelly ravaged and destroyed. 
Nor were these desolations confined to Judaea ; for in many foreign 
cities in which Jews were settled, they were slaughtered in multi- 
tudes by the Roman soldiers and the other inhabitants. Some idea 
of these dreadful massacres may be formed from the facts, that 
above 20^000 Jews were slain in one day at Csesarea, 13,000 in 
one night at Scythopoljs, 50,000 at Alexandria, 8000 at Joppa, 
and above 10,000 at Damascus. Nor need we wonder at such ex- 
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nt of destraction among a people who were so infatuated as to 
ish into a warfare, in whicli, aooording to JoBepbus, the odds were 
> feorfullj against them. 

5, Though the war was steadily prosecuted, Vespasian eyinoed no 
iste to march against Jerusalem ; and when urged by his im- 
itient officers, he told them that it was better to let the Jews de- 
roj one another. In fact, he knew well how destructively the 
x;tions were raging against each other in Jerusalem. There were 
iree of these factions, afterwards reduced to two, holding posses- 
on of different parts of the city. They wasted their strength in 
uel conflicts with each other ; in which they even destroyed the 
orehouses of com and provisions which formed the only resource 
gainst famine in the threatened siege. In one thing, however, they 
1 agreed, — ^in harassing, phindering, and destroying the citizens and 
>bles who did not enter into their views. Thus they obtained little 
!al benefit from the respite which arose from the attention of the 
oman army being diverted for a while from them by the revolu- 
3n which at this time happened in imperial Rome, in consequence 
■ the death of Nero. Galba, Otho, Vitellius, were invested with 
the purple in quick succession ; and at length, with 
general approbation, Vespasian himself was declared em- 
peror by the army in Judaea. He then departed for 
Rome, leaving the conduct of the war to his son Titus. 



A. D. 
69. 



6. At the feast of the Passover, in the ensuing year^ when the 
city of Jerusalem was, as usual at that time, crowded 
with people from all quarters, the Roman army appeared 
before the walls. It was probably his anxiety to save 
the city and the temple, that induced Titus to commence 



A. D. 

70. 



e siege at this season ; as it might have been expected, that 
here such multitudes were shut up in an ill-provisioned city, 
mine alone would soon make a surrender inevitable. The be- 
Bged were very earnestly invited to open their gates to the Ro- 
ans, and were with all sincerity assured of their liberty and 
fety. Josephus was also commissioned to harangue them, and 
point out to them the folly of supposing that they could hold 
it against, or successfully resist, the power of Rome. But all 
aming and counsel were treated with insult and scorn ; and the 
ctions expressed the resolution of defending the city to the very 
st, in the confidence that God would not permit his temple 
id city to fall before the heathen. Such repeated refusals of 
ercy and compassion, and the very desperate defence made by 
e besieged, compelled Titus, much against his own will, to he- 
me the unconscious instrument of accomplishing that doom of the 
ty and the temple, which Christ had nearly forty years before 
mounced. The folly of resistance was so clear to Titus, that he 
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became exasperated at the unpleasant task which their obstinacy 
imposed upon him. Resol7ed that none of them should escape, but 
such as surrendered to him, he raised around the ciij a strong wall 
of circumvallation, strengthened with towers. This great work 
was accomplished in the short space of three days. 

7* The city was yery strong, being surrounded by three walls, 
one within another ; and then there was the temple, which itself 
was an exceedingly strong fortress. All these defences were 
successively carried by the Romans, although every step was 
desperately contested by the besieged, who for fifteen weeks 
prevented their enemies from reaching the temple. During 
that time, the most horrible famine was experienced within the 
city. At length, no table was spread, or regular meal eaten 
in Jerusalem ; people bartered all their wealth for a measure of 
com, and ofteU' ate it unground and unbaked, or snatched it half- 
baked from the coals ; things were eaten which all men abhor, 
and which the Jews, of all men, deemed most abominable. Many 
perished of mere want, especially the old and the very young, for 
to the latter the mother's breast no longer afforded nourishment ; 
and there were instances of dead infants being eaten by their own 
parents ; thus being fulfilled that ancient prophecy in which Idoses 
had described the punishments of their unbelief.* Nor was famine 
the only scourge : the factions still raged within the city ; agreeing 
only in resisting the enemy without, and then turning with unabated 
fury against each other. They agreed also in continuing their 
shameM maltreatment of such of the inhabitants as they suspected 
to be in favour of surrendering the city, or inclined to desert to the 
Romans. To incur suspicion of this was instant death ; and many 
persons were chaiged with the offence, and slain, for the sake of 
their wealth. 

8. The lower city was taken by the Romans early in the month 
of May ; but the temple did not fall until the beginning of August. 
Titus waa most anxious to save this glorious fabric, as one of the 
noblest ornaments of the Roman empire. But the Jewish historian 
observes, that the ** holy and beautiful house'' was doomed to de- 
struction ; and he attributes to '* a divine impulse" the act of the 
soldier who seized a burning brand, and cast it in at the golden 
window, whereby the whole fabric was soon in flames. Titus has- 
tened to the spot, and finding all attempt to save the building 

* ** The tender and delicate woman among you* which would not adventure to set 
the sole of her foot upon the ground for delicateneM and tenderness, her eja 
shall be evil toward the husband of her bosom, and toward her son, and toward 
her daughter, and toward her children which she shall bear : for she shall eat 
them fi>r want of all things, secretly, in the siege and straitness wherewith thine 
enemy shall distress thee in thy gates.**— Deut. zxviii. 66, 67. 
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hopeless, he, with some of his officers, entered the sanctuary, and 
directed the remoyal of the sacred utensils of gold, some of which 
afterwards graced his triamphal procession, and were sculptured 
upon the arch which oonimem<»rated his victory. 

9. The upper city, into which the besieged had retreated, soon 
after fell ; and this completed the conquest of Jerusalem. In all 
these operations the carnage was horrible, for with the Romans the 
time for mercy was past ; and in their exasperation at the useless 
obstinacy of the defence, they burnt and destroyed without re- 
morse, and massacred the people without distinction of age or sex. 
Streams of blood ran through all the streets, and the alleys were 
filled with bodies weltering in gore. The number that perished 
during the four months of the siege, is computed at 1,100,000, a 
number which would seem incredible, if we did not recollect that a 
nation was, as it were, shut up in that city, having assembled to 
celebrate the Passover ; so that, as Josephus observes, this exceeded 
all the destructions that had hitherto been brought upon the 
world. Besides, more than an equal number perished elsewhere in 
the six years of war ; and 97>000 were made prisoners and sold 
into slavery. Of these thousands were sent to toil in the Egyptian 
mines, and thousands more were sent into different provinces as 
presents, to be consumed by the sword and by wild beasts in the 
amphitheatres. They were offered for sale '* till no man would 
buy them," and then they were slain or given away. 

10. Thus did Israel cease to be a nation, and become outcast 
and desolate ; thus were their famous city and its glorious temple 
utterly cast down ; and thus was inflicted the doom which was 
impiously invoked, when the inhabitants of Jerusalem cried out, 
** Hia blood be on us and on our children.'' 



QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. By whom was the country overran ? What did the Roman governor 
expose to sale 1 What was the character of the priests 1 What were mat- 
ters of every -day occurrence ? 

2. What gave occasion to the actual outbreak ? By whom was it com- 
menced 9 Who recognised their act ^ What did this example produce ? 

3. Who marched a powerful army into Syria 1 What happened 1 Who 
was therefore sent into Syria 1 

4. What provinces did he first employ himself in reducing ? To whom 
had the defence of this province been confided ? What happened to him 1 
How was it treated 1 How did the Romans behave at the commencement 
of the campaign ^ 

5. Why did Vespasian evince no haste in marching to Jerusalem ? How 
many factions were then in the city 9 In what did these waste their 
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strength ? In what thing did they agree t Why did Vespasian return to 
Rome f To whom did he leave the conduct of the war ? 

6. When did the Roman army appear before Jerusalem ? What were 
the besieged earnestly invited to do 1 Who was commissioned to harangue 
them 1 How was all warning and counsel treated 1 WhsA did Titus raise 
around the city 1 

7. By how many walls was the city defended t How many weeks 
elapsed before the Romans reached the temple ? What was experienced 
within the city ? What also raged in it 1 By whom had all this been 
foretold ? 

8. What was Titus most anxious to save ? By whom was it set on fire 1 
What were saved from the conflagration 1 

9. What was soon after taken by the Romans ^ How long did the tiege 
last ? How many are said to have perished 1 How many were sold into 
slavery ? 

10. What did Israel thus cease to be ? What were thus utterly cast 
down 1 What was thus inflicted ? 



CHAPTER VI. A. D. 70 to 1842, 



1. After the Roman armies were withdrawn fi*om Jerusalem, 
many of the Jews returned to dwell in the ruined city, though the 
Roman emperor, indignant at the late rebellion, had placed a gar- 
rison of 800 troops on Mount Zion, in order to prevent any at- 
tempt to rebuild the sacred capital. A portion of the country was 
yet, indeed, unscathed by the flames of war ; the towns on the 
coast, submitting to the conqueror, escaped the horrors of a siege 
and the penalties of rebellion, while the provinces beyond Jordan 
enjoyed tranquillity under the rule of the conquerors. But the 
Jews were discontented and rebellious under the yoke of Rome ; 
they still fondly believed that an earthly Messiah was shortly to 
arise, to free them from bondage, and to give them the dominion 
of the whole earth. They accordingly listened to the tales of every 
impostor, and were easily seduced into rebellion by vain hopes of 
national glory, that were never realized. Hence their continual 
insurrections, which exposed them still farther to the vengeance of 
the conquerors, and accelerated the crisis of their fate, when they 
were to be driven altogether from their own land, and dispersed 
over the face of the earth. In the course of these commotions great 
cruelties were committed ; but in the end, the Jews were every- 
where borne down by the discipline of the Roman legions, and paid 
the penalty of their rebellion with their lives. By acts of mutual 
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cruelty, the animositj of both parties was inflamed ; the sword of 
persecution was let loose against the Jewish religion bj their con- 
querors ; the rite of circumcision, the reading of the law, and the 
obseryance of the Jewish Sabbath, and all the other memorials of 
the national faith, were forbidden. In the city of Jerusalem, 
which was to a certain extent repaired, and received the name of 
^lia Capitolina, a colony of Greeks and Latins was established, 
in order to preclude the return of the Jews, and all further hopes 
of the restoration of their kingdom. Bat the policy of the Romans 
was of no avail against the deep-rooted prejudices of this infin- 
tuated people ; and no sooner had a new impostor 
arisen, of the name of Barcx)chab {t?ie son of a star), 
than the deluded Israelites hailed him as the light 
that was to dawn in the latter days, and usher in the 
day of their long-expected rest. They accordingly crowded to 
his standard; and in a short time he had mustered a powerful 
army of 200,000 devoted followers. Owing to the absence of 
the Roman legions, engaged at that time in distant service, 
important advantages were gained, and Jerusalem was again 
occupied by the insurgent Jews, besides about fifty castles, and 
numbers of open towns. But this career of success was speedily 
terminated }j^ the arrival of Severus, afterwards emperor, with a 
large and well-appointed body of legionary troops ; the Jews were 
overwhelmed by numbers, discipline, and military skill ; their 
cities were taken and destroyed ; and Bither, where the leader of 
the rebellion, Barcochab, had made his last stand, was stormed 
with great slaughter, and himself slain. Of the Jews it is esti- 
mated that 580,000 died on the field, and the remnant who 
escaped mostly perished by famine and disease, or amid the flames 
of their ruined cities. Under these ruthless devasta- 
tions the country was at last converted into a desert ; 
the inhabitants were either slain or driven into exile ; 
and the divine denunciations were now fully accomplished 
against this misguided people, that they should be scattered among 
all the nations of the earth. 

2. The victors having thus satiated their vengeance, began in 
due time to relax their stem and intolerant policy. Under the 
mild rule of Antoninus Pius, the Jews were restored to their an^ 
cient privileges, to the freedom of worship, and to all their other 
national rites. They were now mingled with the nations, and 
were found dwelling in all parts of the Roman empire ; and their 
general condition under the Roman emperors was not unfavour- 
able. The numerous remains of that people, though they were 
excluded from the precincts of Jerusalem, were permitted to form 
and to maintain considerable establishments both in Italy and in 
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the provinces, to acquire the freedom of Rome, to enjoy municipal 
honours, and to obtain at the same time an exemption from burden- 
some and expensive offices. The moderation or indifference of 
the Romans gave a legal sanction to the form of ecclesiastical 
police which was instituted by the vanquished sect. The patriarch, 
who had fixed his residence at Tiberias, was empowered to ap- 
point his subordinate ministers to exercise a domestic jurisdiction, 
and to receive from his dispersed brethren an annual contribution. 
New synagogues were frequently erected in the principal cities of 
the empire ; and the sabbaths, the fasts, and the festivals, which 
were either commanded by the Mosaic law, or enjoined by the 
traditions of the rabbins, were celebrated in the most solemn and 
public manner. Such gentle treatment insensibly assuaged the 
stem temper of the Jews, and, awakened from their dream of pro- 
phecy and conquest, they assumed the behaviour of peaceable and 
industrious subjects. 

3. No great change appears to have taken place in the condition 
of Palestine, until Constantino ascended the imperial 
throne. He was, as is well known, the first Christian 
emperor ; and under his powerful patronage, and that 
of his mother the Empress Helena, splendid structures 
were everywhere erected in the Holy Land, in honour of the Chris- 
tian faith. The land was gradually overspread with memorials of 
Christianity; and chapels, altars, and houses of prayer marked 
every spot which was memorable for any of the sayings or doings 
of the Saviour. The Jews beheld with indignation the rise of 
these Christian monuments within the precincts of the holy city. 
They were as much opposed to the Christian worship as to the 
heathen idolatry, but their influence was now at an end. Scat- 
tered in distant parts, they could no longer act with consistency or 
vigour ; yet, so attached were they to their peculiar rites, that, 
however faint the chance of success, they were ready in crowds to 
rally round the standard of their ancient faith, wherever it was 
displayed, and to follow any daring leader into the field. But the 
time was past. They were rejected by the divine decree, and were 
no longer to be assembled as a nation in their own land. Jerusa- 
lem was now filled with the emblems of a new faith, and crowds 
of pilgrims were attracted from the most distant countries, by the 
eager desire of contemplating the placo of the Redeemer's passion, 
and of all the previous incidents of his holy life. These visits 
were encouraged from various motives. They evinced, no doubt, 
the zeal of the new converts ; and being at once a proof of piety 
and a source of profit, they were encouraged by the clergy of Je- 
rusalem. 
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4. The reign of Julian was a new era in the history of Pales' 
tine, and the Jews anticipated, from his declared enmity 
to Christianity, his favour for their own faith. The po- 
licy of this heathen emperor countenanced them in tiiis 
belief, when he endeavoured, by rebuilding the temple 
of Jerusalem in its former splendour, to discredit the truth of those 
prophecies which denounced perpetual desolation on the devoted 
city. He chose the commanding eminence of Mount Moriah for 
the site of a new structure, which was to eclipse the splendour of 
the Christian church on the adjacent hill of Calvary ; and he re- 
solved to establish a Jewish order of priests, who might revive the 
observance of the Mosaic rites, together with as numerous a colony 
of Jews as could be collected, in the holy city. Such was still the 
ardour of the national faith, that the Jews crowded from all parts, 
and exasperated, by their insolent triumph, the hostility of the 
Christian inhabitants. All now joined with unwearied zeal in the 
sacred work of rebuilding the temple. Liberal contributions poured 
in from all quarters ; men and women joined in the pious labour ; 
and the authority of the monarch was seconded by the enthusiasm 
of the people. But this last effort of expiring zeal was unsuccess^ 
ful ; no temple ever arose on the ruins of the heathen edifices ; 
and a Mahommedan mosque still stands on the ground of the 
Jewish temple. The work, from whatever cause, was abandoned ; 
and as it was only undertaken during the last six months of Ju- 
lian's reign, the fact seems sufficiently explained by the absence 
and death of the emperor, and by the new maxims that were 
adopted during the Christian reign that succeeded, without the aid 
of the alleged miracle by which it has been usually explained. 
5, After the death of Julian, it was the policy of the Christian 
emperors to depress the Jews in Palestine, though they 
were not ill treated throughout the provineesi and were 
even granted considerable privileges and immunities. 
But it is astonishing how carefully fathers instilled 
into the minds of their children, along with their ancient faith, 
the fondly cherished delusion, that some new and happier era of 
freedom and independence was yet to dawn on Judaea ; and how 
eagerly the children, imbibing this idea, became the prey of every 
impostor, and, under the blind impulse of enthusiasm, rashly en- 
tered into new conflicts with their enemies in the field, where they 
perished, the willing victims of a hopeless cause. About the be- 
ginning of the seventh century, the peace of Judaea was seriously 
disturbed by the Persian invasion of Khosroes. The Greeks and 
the Persians were for a long period rivals for the dominion of 
the East ; and Khosroes, the grandson of Nushirvan, now invad-i^ 
ing the Roman empire^ stormed and sacked the city of Antioch. 

y 
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From Syria the flood of inyasioiL rolled southward on Palestine, 
and the Persian army was joined by the Jews to the number 
of 24,000, still burning with the love of independence. The 
Christians and Jews were inflamed against each other by a long 
course of deep injuries given and received. Those of the former 
nation within the walls of Jerusalem were massacred without 
mercy by their Christian enemies, while the Jews on the out- 
side were burning with the desire of revenge. The ad- 
vance of the Persians secured the triumph. The city 
was stormed by the combined armies, and the Jews were 
satiated with a full measure of revenge. The Christians 
neither sought nor found mercy : it was estimated that 90,000 of 
them perished iu the storming of the city. Some were sold for 
slaves, and others were bought for the purpose of being murdered. 
The city was sacked, and the magniflcent monuments of the Chris- 
tian faith were mostly consumed by fire. But this, like all the 
other triumphs of the Jews, was short-lived. Heraclius was roused 
from inglorioas sloth by the triumphs of the Persian arms, 
and by the approach of the victorious force to the walls 
of his own capital. He quickly assembled his veteran 
armies, by whose aid he defeated the troops of Khosroes; 
and in the coarse of a few successful campaigns he recovered all 
the provinces that had been overrun. He visited Jerusalem after 
his victories in the lowly guise of a pilgrim, and prepared new 
triumphs for the Christians in the restoration of the magnificent 
churches which had been destroyed, and in the persecution of the 
Jews, and their banishment, as before, from the holy city, which 
they were now forbidden to approach within a nearer distance than 
three miles. 

6. Palestine continued to own the sway of the Greek emperor 
till the rise of the Arabian power in the East. The followers of 
Mohammed, extending their doctrines and their dominion by fire 
and sword, rapidly subdued Arabia, Syria, and Egypt, when, about 
the year 637, the victorious Omar tirmed his arms against Jeru- 
salem. After a siege of four months, during which the Arabs 
suffered extremely from the inclemency of the winter, a cajHtula- 
tion was proposed and agreed to, when the conqueror entered the 
city seated on a red camel, which carried a bag of com and dates, 
and without guards, or any other precaution. Omar was assassi- 
nated in Jerusalem in the year 643, after which, the East was for 
two hundred years distracted by the bloody wars that ensued among 
the Ommiades, the Abbassides, and the Fatimite caliphs ; and Pa- 
lestine having become an object of contest between them, was for 
a like period a scene of devastation and trouble. In the year 868, 
the capital was conquered by Achmet, a Turk ; but was again re- 
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covered by the caliphs of Bagdad in the year 906. It was reduced 
by Mohammed Ikschid, of the Turkish race. Towards the end 
of the tenth century, the holy city was taken possession of by 
Ortok ; and in 1076, by Mekischah, a Turk. It was retaken by 
the Ortokides, and finally by the Fatimites, who held possession 
of it when the Crusaders made their first appearance in the Holy 
Land. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. What means did the Roman emperor take to prevent the Jews from 
rebuilding Jerusalem ? What cities escaped the penalties of rebellion, 
and what proyinces enjoyed tranquillity ? What hope did the Jews still 
entertain f To what therefore did they listen ? What was the conse- 
quence ? What was let loose against the Jewish religion % What was 
established at Jerusalem ? What new impostor was eagerly followed by 
the Jews ? What was the number of his army 1 What city did he take ? 
Who terminated this career of success 1 Where was the impostor slain ? 
How many are estimated to have died on the field i Into what was the 
country converted by these devastations ? 

2. What emperor restored to the Jews their ancient privileges ? From 
what were they still excluded ] What were they permitted to acquire 
and enjoy ? To what did the moderation or indifference of the Romans 
give a legal sanction ? What were enacted ? What were celebrated I 
What was the effect of this treatment 1 

3. When did the next change take place in the condition of Palestine ? 
What was the land gradually overspread with ? With what feelings were 
theee proceedings regarded by the Jews ? Who began from this time to 
crowd to the Holy Land ] 

4. What formed a new era in the history of the country 9 Of what was 
he the declared enemy ? What did he attempt to rebuild 1 With what 
success 1 

6. What was the poliey of the Christian emperors after the death of 
Julian ? What disturbed the peace of Judeea about the beginning of the 
seventh century ? How many Jews joined the Persians 1 What city was 
stormed by their combined forces 1 Who soon recovered the provinces 
which had been overrun ? What did he restore at Jerusalem ? Within 
what distance of the city were the Jews prohibited from approaching ? 

. 6. Till what event did Palestine continue to own the sway of the Greek 
emperor ? By whom was Jerusalem taken ? In what year was he assassi- 
nated ? In what wars, and for how long, was Palestine an object of con- 
test? 



CHAPTER Vn. A. D. 1076 to 1203. 

1. Jerusalem, though it was in possession of infidel chiefs, was 
still revered as a holy city by both Christian and Jew, and was 
visited by pilgrims from every quarter ; among others by Peter the 
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hermit, a native of Amiens. The pathetic tale which he brought 
to Europe, of the injuries and insults which the Christian pilgrims 
suffered from the infidels, who possessed and profaned tiie holj 
city, excited the deepest sympathy among the people and princes of 
Christendom. Councils were summoned, and were attended by 
bishops, a numerous train of ecclesiastics, and by thousands of the 
laity. The mixed multitude wero harangued by the zealouB en- 
thusiasts of this sacred cause ; their pity and incUgnation were al- 
ternately roused by the sufferings of their brethron in the Holy 
Land ; the fiame of enthusiasm was propagated by sympathy and 
example ; and the eager champions of the cross, the flower of the 
European chivalry, assembled in martial array, to maroh against 
the enemies of their common faith. To defray the ne- 
cessary expenses of the expedition, princes alienated 
their provinces, nobles their lands and castles, peasants 
their cattle and instruments of husbandry; and vast 
armies were transported to Palestine, in order to accomplish the 
deliverance of the holy sepulchre. These rude and undisciplined 
bands died in great numbers on reaching the shores of Asia, from 
disease, famine, and fatigue ; and, of the first Crusaders, it is esti- 
mated that 300,000 had perished before a single city was rescued 
from the infidels. Of the leaders in the Christian host, the first 
rank is due to Godfrey, duke of Brabant and Bouillon, who was 
accompanied by his two brothers, Eustace the elder, who had suc- 
ceeded to the county of Boulogne, and Baldwin the younger. The 
other chiefs were, Robert of France, the brother of King Philip, 
Egbert Duke of Normandy, the son of William the Conqueror, 
Bohemond the son of Ex)bert Guiscard, Tancred his cousin, and 
Raymond of Thoulouse. The vast armies that were collected 
under the guidance of these leaders arrived by various routes at 
Constantinople, the Greek capital ; after having lost, some say, 
half their number, in the intermediate maroh through unknown 
countries, by famine, disease, and the assaults of the inhabitants 
into whose countries they had made so unexpected an irruption. 
After some time spent in the capital of the East, they crossed to 
the opposite shore of Asia, Having taken the towns of Nice and 
Antioch in the year 1098, they, about a year after, laid siege to 
Jerusalem, and carried it by assault, with a prodigious 
slaughter of the garrison and inhabitants, which was 
continued for three days, without respect either to age 
or sex. 

2. Eight days after the capture of Jerusalem, the Latin chiefs 
proceeded to the election of a king, who should preside over their 
conquests in Palestine, and Godfrey of Bouillon was unanimously 
raised to this high ofidce. But if it was an honourable ofiSce, it 
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was also one of danger ; he was not chosen to sway a peaceful 
sceptre ; and he was summoned to the field in the first fortnight 
of his reign, to defend his capital against the sultan of .Egypt, who 
approached with a powerful army. The signal overthrow of the lat- 
ter in the battle of Ascalon confirmed the stability of the Latin 
throne, and enabled Godfrey to extend on every side his infant king- 
dom, which consisted only of Jerusalem and Jaffa, with about twenty 
villagea and towns of the adjacent districts. The fortified castles, in 
which the Mahommedans had taken refuge, and &om which they 
made incursions into the open country, were reduced ; the maritlmo 
cities of Laodicea, Tripoli, Tyre, and Ascalon, were besieged and 
taken ; and the Christian kingdom thus included a range of sea- 
coast from Scanderoon to the borders of Egypt. Although the 
proYince of Antioch claimed independence, the courts of Edessa 
and Tripoli owned themselves the vassals of the king of Jerusalem ; 
and the four cities of Hems, Hamah, Damascus, and Aleppo, were 
the only relics of the Mohammedan conquests in Syria. The feudal 
institutions of Europe were introduced into this kingdom in all 
their purity ; and a code of laws, called the assize of Jerusalem, 
was drawn up, and deposited in the sepulchre of the Saviour, as an 
unerring guide in all doubtful questions that might be brought be- 
fore the tribunals of the holy city. 

3. Godfrey was succeeded by his brother Baldwin J., 
who ruled with vigour and success. In 1118 his nephew, 
Baldwin 11., ascended the throne, and still maintained the 
interests of the kingdom. Melisandra his daughter, mar- 
ried Fulk count of Anjou, who, in right of his wife, acquired the 
kingdom of Jerusalem. He lost his life by a fall from his horse, 
after having reigned twelve years. His son, Baldwin III., ruled 
in Jerusalem twenty years ; and his reign was remarkable as the 
era of the second Cnusade, and of the rise of the various orders of 
knighthood, — the hospitallers, templars, and cavaliers. 

4. The military force of the first Crusaders, wasted by fatigue, 
and by losses in the field, was no longer able to oppose the hosts of 
Turks and Saracens by which it was surrounded. The first vic- 
tories of the Europeans, and their rapid success, extended far and 
wide the terror of their arms. But this alarm having subsided, the 
Mohammedan chiefs collected their armies, and commenced a vigo- 
rous attack on the European posts, scattered over a wide extent o,f 
country, and gained some important advantages. The accouiits of 
these disasters that were circulated in Europe excited the liveliest 
sympathy of all Christians for their suffering brethren in the Holy 
Land, for the defence of which the European princes now 
entered into a new coalition. A, second Crusade was the 
consequence. It was undertaken by Conrad HI., em- 
peror of Germany, and Louis VH, king of France, and 
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was even more unfortimate tlian the first expedition. In the oooxse 
of a tedious march through an unhealthy and hostile oonntiy, more 
than half the army of Conrad was wasted by famine and the sword, 
and not above a tenth part eyer reached the Syrian shore. The 
subsequent battles with the Saracens reduced them to a miserable 
remnant ; and on his return with his shattered forces from this un- 
fortunate campaign, the emperor was met by Louis and the French 
troops, who arrived in better condition at the scene of action. The 
French army, rashly advancing into the heart of the country, was 
assaulted and overwhelmed by an innumerable host of Turks ; and 
the king with great difficulty made his escape, and finally took 
shipping with his knights and nobles, leaving his plebeian infantiy 
to the sword of the victorious enemy. The two princes proceeding 
to Jerusalem, united the poor remains of their once mighty armies 
to the Latin troops in Syria, and laid a fruitless siege to Damas- 
cus, which was the termination of the second Crusade. 

5. The defeat and dispersion of these armies tended greatly to 
weaken the Christian cause in the Holy Land, and shake the foun- 
dations of the Latin throne at Jerusalem. Baldwin, the son of 
Melisandra and the Count of Anjou, together with his brother 
Amaury or Almeric, long maintained the war with considerable 
success against the infidels. Baldwin dying, was succeeded by his 

brother, who, after a reign of eleven years, transmitted 
the throne to his son Baldwin lY,, disid>led both in mind 
and body by the disease of leprosy. Sybilla, the mo- 
ther of Baldwin, was the next heiress, who chose for her 
second husband, and consequently for king of Jerusalem, Guy of Lu- 
signan, base in character, but handsome in his person. This choice 
was universally blamed, and excited the hatred of Count Raymond, 
who had been excluded from the succession and regency, and who, 
entertaining an implacable hatred against the king, was seduced 
into a traitorous correspondence with the sultan. Many of the ba- 
rons were also so dissatisfied, that they refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to the new king. 

6. It was in the midst of these internal dissensions that the king- 
dom of the Latins was assailed by a new enemy, namely, the Sul- 
tan Saladin, who joined refined humanity to valour, policy, and 
military skill. He had risen from a private station to the sove- 
reignty of Egypt, and he had been for years extending his infiuence 
and dominions. A fortress had been seized by a soldier of for- 
tune, Reginald of Chatillon, from which he issued with his fol- 
lowers to pillage the caravans and insult the Mohammedans, and 
he even threatened the holy cities of Medina and Mecca. Saladin 
complained of these injuries, and being refused satisfaction, invaded 
the Holy Land with an army of 80,000 horse and foot. He ad- 
vanced against Tiberias, to which he laid siege ; and a declsivo 
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battle was hazarded by tbe king of Jerusalem, in defence of this 
important place. The two armies met on the plain of Tiberias, 
and in a sanguinary conflict, which lasted two days, the Christians 
were completely overthrown, with the loss of 30,000 men. The 
king, the Marquis of Montserrat, and the master of the templars, 
with many of their followers, were made prisoners ; and two hun- 
dred and thirty gallant knights of the cross were cruelly led out 
to execution after the battle. This great yictoiy placed the whole 
country at the mercy of the conqueror. The Qiristians were left 
without a head ; the towns and castles, drained of their governors, 
fell successively before Saladin's victorious force ; and scarcely 
had three months elapsed when he appeared in arms before the 
gates of Jerusalem. 

7. This city was in no condition to sustain a protracted siege. 
It was crowded with fugitives from every quarter, who here sought 
an asylum from the destroying sword ; a disorderly throng of 
100,000 persons was confined within the walls, but there were few 
soldiers. The queen was alarmed for the fate of her captive hus- 
band, and her government was feeble and indecisive. A defence 
was, however, maintained for fourteen days, during which the be- 
siegers had effected a breach in the wall, and only waited 
the sultan's orders for the assault. This last extremity 
was averted by a capitulation, by which it was agreed 
that all the Franks and Latins should quit Jerusalem, 

receiving a safe conduct to the ports of Syria and Egypt, that the 
inhabitants should be ransomed for a sum of money, and that those 
who were unable to pay it should remain slaves. These conditions 
were liberally interpreted and greatly mitigated by the generosity 
of the sultan, who allowed the poor to be ransomed by wholesale 
for a moderate sum, and freely dismissed about 3000 more. In 
his interview with the queen, he displayed the kindness and cour- 
tesy of his disposition, comforting her with his words, and even 
with his tears ; he distributed liberal alms among the widows and 
orphans of those who were slain, and allowed the warlike knights 
of the hospital to contiuue their care of the sick for another year. 
He made his triumphant entry into the city, with waving banners 
and martial music; the Christian church was converted into a 
mosque, and the glittering cross was taken down and dragged 
through the streets, amid the shouts of the Moslems. The whole 
country now submitted to the sultan, whose victorious progress was 
first arrested by the resistance of Tyre, which was gallantly de- 
fended by Conrad. The sultan, being foiled in all his attempts to 
take this place, was finally compelled to raise the siege, and to re- 
treat to Damascus. 

8. The capture of Jerusalem by the Infidels, and the decline of 
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the Christian cause in Palestine, excited the deepest soirow ; the 
decaying zeal of the European powers was awalcened, and new ex- 
peditions were fitted out for the reooverj of the holy city. 
Philip king of France, the emperor Frederick Barba- 
rossa of Germany, and Richard I. of England, sumamed 
Coeur-de-Lion, assembled a large force, and, with the aid 
of Flanders, Frise, and Denmark, filled about 200 vessels with 
their troops. The first armaments landed at Tyre, the only re- 
maining inlet of the Christians into the Holy Land, and no time 
was lost in commencing the celebrated siege of Acre, which was 
maintained with an enthusiasm that mocked at danger, and by 
feats of valour that were the theme of wonder, even in that ro- 
mantic age. This memorable siege lasted for nearly two years, 
and was attended with a prodigious loss of men on both sides. At 
length, in the spring of the second year, the royal fleets of France 
and England cast anchor in the bay, with powerful reinforcements, 
and the brave defenders of Acre were reduced to capitulate. A 
ransom was demanded for their lives and liberties, of 200,000 
pieces of gold, the deliverance of 100 nobles, and 1500 inferior 
captives, and the restoration of the holy cross, which had been 
taken at the battle of Tiberias. Thus was an important town and 
harbour obtained by the Christians, but by an enormous sacrifice 
of men. The host that surrounded Acre amounted at difierent pe- 
riods to 600,000 ; of these, 100,000 were slain during the siege 
of two years, a greater number perished by shipwreck and disease, 
and it is computed that only a very small remnant reached their 
native shores. The place was taken possession of by the Chris- 
tians on the 12th of July 1191. 

9. The capture of Acre was the prelude to fiirther operations 
against the enemy. Bichard determined to commence the siege 
of Ascalon, about a hundred miles distant, and his march to this 
place was a continual battle of eleven days. He was opposed by 
Saladin with an army of 300,000 combatants ; and on this occa- 
sion was fought one of the most memorable battles of 
this or any other age. Saladin was defeated with the 
loss of 40,000 men, and the victorious Richard obtained 
possession of Ascalon, and the other towns of Judaea. A 
severe winter interrupted the operations of the field. But Richard, 
issuing from his winter quarters with the first gleam of spring, ad- 
vanced with his army within sight of Jerusalem, the great object 
of his enterprise. Saladin had chosen Jerusalem for his head- 
quarters, where the sudden appearance of the Christian conqueror 
spread universal consternation. The holy city was, however, re- 
lieved by the hasty retreat of the English kbig, discouraged by 
the difiiculties of the enterprise and the murmurs of his troops. In 
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the meantime, the town of Jaffa was vigorously assaulted by Sala- 
din with a formidable force, and was on the point of surrendering, 
when Richard, hastening to its relief, encountered the besieging army 
of Saracens and Turks, amounting to 60,000 men, who yielded t(> 
the vigour of his attack. In the meantime, the miseries of a pro- 
tracted war b^an to be severely felt, and the ambitious views of 
Richard were obstructed by the discontent of his troops. Nego- 
ciations were commenced, which were broken off, and as often re- 
sumed. The views of both parties varied with the fortune of war. 
At last, however, both Saladin and Richard were equally desirous 
of terminating an unpopular and ruinous contest. The first de- 
mands of Richard were, the restitution of Jerusalem, Palestine, and 
the true cross. These terms were rejected by the sultan, who 
would not part with the sovereignty of Palestine, or listen to any 
proposition for dismembering his dominions. A truce was at length 
concluded for three years, by which it was stipulated that the Latin 
Christians should have liberty to visit the holy city without being 
liable to tribute ; that the fort of Ascalon should be dismantled ; 
and that Jaffa and Tyre, with the intervening territory, should be 
surrendered to the Europeans. Soon after the conclusion of this 
treaty Richard embarked for Europe ; and Saladin, his great rival, 
did not survive many months the conclusion of peace. 

10. The fourth Crusade was enoouraged by the zeal of Pope Ce- 

lestine III. It was directed against the Greek empire, 

which was too feeble to resist so formidable an attack ; 

and the result was its conquest by the Latins, who ruled 

over it for fifty-seven years. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION- 

1 . By whom, amoog others, was Jerusalem visited 1 What did he ex- 
cite when he returned to Europe ? For what purpose did people of all 
classes and conditions assemble, and proceed to Palestine ? Who were 
the leaders and chiefs'! Where did the several armies meet? What 
towns did they take 1 How did they take Jerusalem 1 

2. Who was chosen king of Jerusalem ? Against whom had he to de- 
fend his capital ? ^Where did Godfrey gain a decisive victory ? What were 
soon the boundaries of the Christian kingdom 1 What cities were the 
only relics of the Mohammedan conquests ? 

3. Who succeeded Godfrey ? By whom was he succeeded 1 In whose 
reign did the second Crusade take place 1 

4. To what state was the military force of the first crusaders reduced 1 
Who undertook the second Crusade ? What happened to the French army ? 
What was the termination of the second Crusade 1 

6. Who long maintained the war with considerable success against the 
infidels 1 Who successively reigned over the kingdom of Jerusalem ? What 
caused universal dissatisfaction ? 

6. By what new enemy was the Latin kingdom now assailed ? What 
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gave rise to the war ? Where were the cnuaden defeated 1 To what city 
did Saladin soon lay siege 9 

7> How many persons were assembled within its walls ? How long was 
it defended ? On what conditions did it capitulate 1 To whom did the 
whole country now submit ? What city was he unable to take 1 

8. Who were the leaders of the third Crusade 1 To what town did they 
lay siege ? How long did the siege continue 1 On what conditions did 
the town surrender ? 

0. What memorable battle did Richard gain 1 Within sight of what 
city did he then advance % What relieved this city 1 What town was as- 
saulted by Saladin 1 By whom was it relieved ^ What was soon after 
concluded 9 

10. Who encourged the fourth Crusade < A^nst what i^as it directed 1 
What was the result ? 



CHAPTER Vm. A. D. 1203 to 1842. 

1. In the meantime, though partial successes were gained by 
the armies of the Crusaders in Palestine, their power was on the de- 
cline. A truce for six years had been concluded with Saphadin, the 
brother and successor of the sultan Saladin. The sovereign of 
the Latin kingdom at this time was Mary, the daughter of Isabella 
by Conrad of Tyre, Almeric and his wife being dead. In order to 
strengthen the government of Jerusalem, it was resolved to request 
the king of France, Philip Augustus, to provide a husband for 
Mary. John de Brienne, one of the most accomplished cayaHers 
in Europe, of tried valour and experience in war, was chosen ; and 
the Christian chiefs were so elated by this union, that they sought 
a pretence for breaking the subsisting truce between them and the 
sultan, and bringing matters to the arbitration of the sword. War 
accordingly ensued, and the new monarch of Jerusalem displayed 
all the great qualities of a statesman and a soldier, for which he 
was chosen ; and though his success did not entirely correspond to 
his hopes or wishes, yet he made a successful defence, and main- 
tained for a time the Latin kingdom against the growing power of 
its enemies. He foresaw, however, that its gradual decline and 
final ruin were approaching, as it was now reduced to two or three 
towns, and preserved only in a precarious existence by the divisions 
and civH wars that prevailed among its enemies. 

2. This intelligence rekindled the dying zeal of the Christian 
world. A new Crusade was commenced, and a large 
force, chiefly of Hungarians and Germans, landed at 
Acre. The sons of Saphadin, who now ruled in Syria, 
collected their armies to oppose this formidable attack. 

But the Crusaders, rashly conducted, and weakened by divisions, 
advanced into the country without concert or prudence ; provisions 
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failed them ; thejr were wasted, as usual, by famine and disease ; 
and at length their leader, the sovereign of Hungary, resolved to 
quit a country where he had been exposed to hardship and dan- 
ger, without glory. The crusading armies, thus weakened and dis- 
couraged, had hdd aside all further idea of offensive operations, 
when, in the spring of the following year, a fleet of 300 vessels, 
from the Ehine, appeared on the coast, and brought to their aid 
powerful reinforcements, which recruited their strength, and re- 
stored their ascendancy in the field. For reasons which do not 
clearly appear, they now retired from Palestine, and carried the 
war into Egypt, where they obtained important successes, having 
taken Damietta by storm, and spread such consternation among 
the infidels, that the most favourable terms of peace were offered, 
and rejected by the Crusaders. Soon after, however, having wasted 
their strength on the banks of the Nile, they were reduced to the 
necessity of bargaining for permission to retire to Palestine, by the 
cession of all their conquests in Egypt. 

3. The next Crusade was undertaken by Frederic II., the 
grandson of Barbarossa, according to a vow which had been long 
made, and the performance of which had been so long delayed that 
he was excommunicated by Gregory IX. By his marriage with 
Violante, the daughter of John de Brienne, he was the more espe- 
cially bound to vindicate his right to the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
which he had received as a dowry with his wife. After many de- 
lays, he set sail with a fleet of 200 ships and an army of 
40,000 men, and arrived at Acre. This was the most 
successful and the most bloodless expedition that had 
yet been undertaken. • Without the hazard of a battle 
Frederic entered Jerusalem in triumph. The Saracen power was 
at this time weakened by divisions ; and, owing to suspected 
treachery among his kindred, Kamel, the son of Saphadin, held pre- 
carious possession of the throne. It was his policy, therefore, rather 
to disarm the hostility of these powerful armies by treating with 
them, than to encounter them in the field ; and accordingly a treaty 
was concluded, by which Jerusalem, Jafl*a, Bethlehem, Nazareth, 
and their dependencies, were restored to the Christians ; religious 
toleration was established, and the contending parties of Christians 
and Mohammedans were allowed each to ofler up their devotions, 
the first in the mosque El-Aksa, and the last in the mosque of 
Omar.* But all these services were performed by Frederic while 
under the stain of excommunication ; and hence the patriarch, when 
he made his entry into Jerusalem, refused to crown him, or to be 

* Both these mosques stand on Mount Moriah ; the Christians helieved that 
the mosque El-Aksa (which was originally a Christian church), and the Moslems 
that the mosque of Omar, occupied the precise site of Solomon's Temple. 
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present at the oeremonial; Frederic, therefore, himself took the crown 
from the holy sepulchre, and placed it on his own head. The sti- 
pulations of this treaty were not faithfully observed by the Sara- 
cens, and the Christians in Palestine still suffered under the op- 
pression of the infidels. New levies were raised in Europe for the 
holy war, and a large force of French and English, led by the chief 
nobility of both nations, landed in Syria. Numerous 
battles were fought, which terminated in &your of the 
Saracens ; and the French Crusaders, accordingly, after 
severe losses, were glad to purchase peace by the cession 
of almost all their conquests in Palestine. Next year, when the 
Earl of Cornwall, with the English levy, arrived at the scene of 
action, he found, to his surprise, that all the territories and privi- 
leges which had been ceded to the emperor of Germany were lost ; 
and that a few fortresses, and a small strip of territoiy on the coast, 
comprised all that the Latins possessed in Palestine. He imme- 
diately prepared for the vigorous prosecution of hostilities. But 
the sultan, being involved in war with his brother in Damascus, 
readily granted favourable terms as the price of peace, namely, the 
cession to the Christian armies of Jerusalem, Beirut, Nazareth, 
Bethlehem, Mount Tabor, and a large tract of the adjoining ooun- 
tzy. But the kingdom of Jerusalem, thus so happily established, 
was subverted by a calamity &om a new and unexpected quarter. 
In the interior of Asia the conquests of Ghenghis Khan had brought 
about the most stupendous revolutions^ and the barbarous hordes of 
the desert, flying before his conquering sword, rushed like a ior^ 
rent on other nations. The Kharismians, unable to withstand this 
powerful invader, were driven upon Syria, and the coalesced powers 
of Saracen and Christian were unable to resist their powerful as- 
sault. The Christian host was overthrown in a great battle, which 
lasted two days, and in which the grand masters of two orders, 
and most of the knights, were slain. The merciless invaders 
revelled in the sack and pillage of the holy city, sparing neither 
sex nor age ; and it was not until the year 1247 that they were 
routed near Damascus, by the Syrians and Mamlouks, and driven 
back to their former settlements on the Caspian Sea. 

4. Each new disaster of the Christian arms served to rekindle 
the languishing zeal of the Europeans ; and Louis DC. of France 
fitted out an immense armament for the Holy Land, consisting 
of 1800 sail, in which he embarked an army of 50,000 men. He 
landed in Egypt, and, after storming the town of Da- 
mietta, advanced along the sea-coast towards Cairo, 
when his troops were so wasted by sickness and famine, 
that they fell an easy prey to the enemy. The king, 
the most of his nobles, and the remnant of his army, were made 
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prisoners ; and it was owing to the clemency of the sultan Moadh- 
dham, who accepted a ransom for their lives, that Louis, with his 
few surviving followers, was permitted to embark for Palestine. 

5. The power of the Christians in Palestine, weakened, among 
other causes, by internal dissensions, was now vigorously assailed 
by the sultan Bibars, the Mamlouk sovereign of Egypt. He in- 
i^ed Palestine with a formidable army, advanced to the gates 
of Acre, and, reducing the towns of Sepphoris and Azotus, mas* 
sacred or carried into captivity numbers of Christians. The im- 
portant city of Antioch yielded to his powerful assault, when 
40,000 of the inhabitants were ptit to the sword, and 100,000 
carried into captivity. The report of these cruelties in Europe 
gave rise to the ninth and last Crusade against the infidels, which 
was undertaken by Louis, the French king, sixteen years after 
his return from captivity. In place of directing his arms imme- 
diately against Palestine, he landed in Africa, and laid 
siege to Carthage, which he reduced. But he perished 
miserably on the burning sands of Africa, of a pesti- 
lential disease, which proved fatal also to many of his 

troops; and thus ingloriously terminated this expedition, which 
was the last undertaken by the Europeans for the recovery of the 
Holy Land. 

6. The Europeans in Palestine were now confined within the 
walls of Acre, their last stronghold, which was besieged by a 
Mamlouk host of 200,000 troops, that issued from Egypt, and 
encamped on the adjacent plain. In this their last conflict with 
the infidels of the Holy Land, the Europeans fully maintained 
the glory of their high name. They displayed all the devo- 
tion of martyrs in a holy cause, and performed prodigies of 
valour. But, equalled as they were in discipline, and fear- 
fully overmatched in numbers, by their enemies, they were 
overborne by the weight and violence of their attacks, and in the 
storm and sack of the city, all either perished or were carried 
into captivity. Thus terminated for ever all those visions of 
glory and conquest by which so many adventurers were seduced 
from Europe to the Holy Land, there to perish under the com- 
plicated perils of disease and the sword. The other smaller towns 
which still remained in possession of the Christians yielded with- 
out a struggle to the Moslem arms, and, under the religious 
tyranny of the infidels which succeeded, the Christians in Pales- 
tine were everywhere reduced to the lowest degree of debasement. 
The pilgrims who still visited Jerusalem were exposed to insult 
and danger ; and large contributions were exacted by their op- 
pressors for a free passage through the Holy Land* The Mamlouk 
Bultfms of Egypt continued to rule over^ Palestine till the year 
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1382, when the country was ovetmn by a barbarous tribe from 
the interior of Asia. On their expulsion, the sovereignty of the 
Egyptian sultans was again acknowledged, until the country yielded 
to the formidable irruption of the great Tamerlane. At his death 
Jerusalem reverted to the kingdom of Egypt, and was 
finally subdued by the Turks, under whose barbarous 
rule it has continued for more than 300 years. The 
country was partitioned into provinces, in each of which 
a pasha ruled with a despotic authority equal to that of the sultan. 

7. In this condition Palestiiie remained without any remark- 
able event in Its history, except that for nearly three centuries it 
was the scene of domestic broils, insurrections, and massacres, 

until the memorable invasion of Egypt by the French 
army, Bonaparte, being apprized that preparations 
were making in the pachalik of Acre for attacking him 
in Egypt, resolved, according to his usual tactics, to 
anticipate the movements of his enemies. He accordingly 
marched across the desert which divides Egypt from Palestine, 
and invaded the country at the head of 10,000 troops. £1 
Arish surrendered, and the lives of the garrison were spared on 
condition that they should not serve against him during the 
war. Qaza also yielded without opposition ; and JafTa, stormed 
after a brave resistance, was given up to pillage. The French 
army then proceeded to form the siege of Acre ; and this for- 
tress, the last scene of conflict between the Christians and in- 
fidels of former days, became a modem field of battle, in which 
were exhibited prodigies of valour that rivalled the most renowned 
deeds of those chivalric times. The trenches were opened on the 
1 0th of March ; in ten days a breach was efiected, and a desperate 
assault took place. At first the defenders were forced to give 
way ; but Djezzar Pasha, who had shut himself within the waUs^ 
and who was aided by Sir Sidney Smith with a body of British 
sailors, rushed forward among the thickest of the combatants, 
and, animating the troops by his example, drove back the enemy 
with heavy loss. Bonaparte still persevered in a series of furious 
assaults against the fortress, which were all most gallantly repelled ; 
and after a protracted siege of sixty days, a last assault was or- 
dered, which being equally unsuccessful with all former attempts, 
and attended with the loss of some of his bravest warriors, dictated 
the necessity of an immediate retreat. 

8. Of late years a new power has arisen in the East, namely, that 
of Mehemet Ali, pasha of Egypt, who, having collected lai^ge trea- 
sures and a well-disciplined army, openly renounced his allegianoe 
to the llrand Siguier. A war took place, in which the hasty levies 
of Turkey were broken and put to flight by the veteran troops of 
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Sgypt ; and a series of brilliant Successes added Sjria, with Pales* 
tine, to the pa»ha's dominion. The people generally were disposed 
to hail the change of masters with pleasure ; and by a well advised 
and moderate system of goyemment, Mehemet All might have bound 
them firmly to his person and his cause. But, although in some 
respects an enlightened man, his notions of government were still 
Oriental and despotic ; and the sort of European discipline and 
order which he had introduced into his civil and military service, was 
chiefly valued by him as an instrument in giving the more general 
and certaili effect to his extortions. The Syrians soon discovered 
that, instead of being relieved from the exactions of the Turkish 
government, much "heavier burdens were laid upon them. The 
conscription, or forcible impressment of young men for the army, 
and the disarming of the population, were, however, the measures 
which created the most general discontent, and led to such dis- 
turbances and revolts, as encouraged the Porte in the design which 
it had always entertained, of reducing the pasha and recovering 
the ceded provinces. Eventually a Turkish army ap- 
peared on the northern frontier of Syria, and soon came 
into collision with the Egyptian army under Ibrahim 
Pasha, eldest son of Mehemet Ali. The Turks were 
completely routed by the Egyptians in the battle of Nezib ; and 
the great powers of Europe then deemed it right to interfere, to 
prevent Ibrahim from pursuing his victory, and to crush the ambi- 
tious designs of his father. This was accomplished chiefly through 
the brilliant operations of an English fleet, under Admiral Stopford 
and Commodore Napier, by which Acre and other strong- 
holds on the coast were taken for the sultan ; and the 
pasha was at length compelled to evacuate Syria and 
restore it to the dominion of the Porte. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION, 

1. Whose power was on the decline in Palestine ? With whom had a 
truce been concluded ? Who was sovereign of the Latin kingdcm ? Whom 
did she marry ? What did he foresee concerning the Latin kingdom t 

S. Of whom did the next crusade chiefly consist 1 Where did they 
land ? Why did they resolve to quit the country 1 What recruited their 
strength 1 Into what country did they carry the war 1 To what neces- 
sity were they soon after reduced ? 

3. Who undertook the next crusade? What right was he especially 
bound to vindicate ? With what armament did he set sail ? li^liat city 
did ho enter without the hazard of a battle ? What cities were restored 
by treaty to the Christians ? How were the stipulations of the treaty ob- 
served by the Saracens ? What were therefore raised in Europe ? In 
whose favour did the battles generally terminate 'i What led the sultan 
to grant favourable terms of peace I What new calamity subverted the 
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kingdom of JeiMsalem ? In what j&u were the invaders driven back to 
their former settlements t 

4. Who next fitted out an armament for the Holy Land 8 Where did 
he land ? What happened to him and his army 1 What were tiiey per- 
mitted to do 1 

5. By whom were the Christiaos in Palestine now vigorously assailed ? 
What towns did he take ? To what crusade did the report of his cruelties 
give rise 1 Who undertook this crusade ? Where did he perish % 

6. Within what town was the remnant of the Europeans confined? 
What happened to them "^ To what state were the Christians in Palestine 
reduced f How were pilgrims treated ? By whom was the country finally 
subdued 1 How long has it continued under their rule 1 

7. Of what was Palesline for nearly three cei>turies the scene ? Why 
was it invaded by Bonaparte? What places either yielded or were 
stormed ] What town did he besiege % By whom was it defended ? What 
was the result ? 

8. What new power has of late years risen in the East ? What country 
did he add to his dominions? Who attempted to recover it? Where 
were they completely routed? Who interfered ? What was the Pasha of 
Egypt compelled to do 1 
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